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PREFACE. 


IN  the  annals  of  history,  women  have  played  an  im- 
portant part;  and  among  the  famous  sovereigns  of 
the  world,  queens,  as  well  as  kings,  have  made  their  names 
illustrious  by  heroic  deeds  and  great  enterprises. 

The  names  which  we  have  chosen  for  this  book  do  not 
include  all  the  renowned  female  sovereigns;  but  their 
lives  present  some  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the 
world's  history. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  my  son,  in  the 
sketches  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie. 
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SEMIRAMIS. 

2069  B.C. 

**  What  shall  I  do  to  he  forever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ?  "  —  Cowley. 

ri  inE  name  of  Semiramis  is  associated  with  the  story  of 
-L  Nineveh's  glory,  and  the  building  of  the  might}'^  city 
of  Babylon.  And  though  historians  differ  widely  regard- 
ing the  time  of  her  famous  reign,  and  some  even  express 
doabtB  whether  she  ever  really  existed,  holding  that  her 
dory  was  a  mythological  legend,  her  name  is  too  illustri- 
ous to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  her  deeds  too  re- 
markable to  be  ignored,  if  she  did  in  truth  live ;  and  if 
the  story  is  a  mere  legend,  it  is,  moreover,  so  interwoven 
with  historical  records  as  to  deserve  mention. 

The  date  we  have  chosen  from  among  many,  covering 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  is  the  date  of  the  founding  of 
Nineveh  by  Ninus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  mighty 
Nimrod,  whom  some  say  founded  this  great  city  ;  his  son 
only  embellishing  it.  RoUiu  states  that  Nimrod  was  prob- 
ably the  famous  Belus  of  the  Babylonians,  afterwards 
deified  by  the  people  and  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Baal. 

The  birth  of  Semiramis,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Assyria,  is  shrouded  in  mystery.     Legends  aa^  >i)cv?vX,  ^Xi"^ 


2  SEMIRAMIIS. 

was  born  at  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria,  and  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  goddess  Dei'ceto,  and  that  her  father 
was  an  Assyrian  youth  of  striking  beauty.  Being  deserted 
by  her  mother,  she  was  fed  by  doves  in  the  desert ;  and 
when  she  was  about  a  year  old,  a  shepherd  named  SimmiB 
fonnd  the  infant  in  a  rocky  place,  and  he  adopted  the 
foundling  as  his  child,  calling  her  Semiramis. 

When  she  had  grown  to  maidenhood,  she  was  remarkabk 
for  her  great  beauty,  and  was  also  possessed  of  an  unusual 
intelligence.  Menones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  having 
on  one  occasion  been  sent  by  King  Ninus  to  inspect  hil 
Syrian  flocks,  beheld  this  beautiful  maiden  at  the  shep^ 
herd's  dwelling,  and  being  intensely  pleased  by  her  mar- 
vellous beaut}',  made  her  his  wife.  So  great  a  power  did 
Semiramis  obtain  over  her  husband  Menones,  that  he  was 
soon  completely  subject  to  her  wishes,  and  so  much  did 
he  respect  her  judgment  that  he  sought  her  advice  npoii 
every  project.  King  Ninus  previously  to  this  time  had 
subjugated  in  seventeen  years  all  the  nations  of  Asia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Indians  and  the  Bactrians.  He 
had  conquered  Babylonia,  Armenia,  Media,  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, Coele  Syria,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Lydia,  Mysia,  Phrygia,. 
Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  reduced  the  nations  on  the 
Pontus  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  Then  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  land  of  the  Cadusians  and  Tapyrians,  of 
the  Hyrcanians,  Drangians,  Derbiccians,  Carmanians, 
Chorasmians,  Barcians,  and  Parthians.  He  also  con- 
quered Persia,  Susiana,  and  Caspiana.  Ninus  then  deter- 
mined to  build  a  mighty  city,  and  so  he  founded  Nineveh, 
or  finished  the  work  which  his  father  had  begun. 

This  city  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tigris.  The 
circumference  of  the  city  was  sixt}-  miles,  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad 
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that  three  chariots  might  ride  abreast  upon  the  top.  The 
walls  were  fortified  with  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  high.  When  this  great  city  was  completed, 
King  Ninus  determined  to  march  against  the  Bactrians, 
who  yet  withstood  his  power.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,  his  army  numbered  1,700,000 
foot-soldiers,  210,000  cavalry,  and  about  10,600  chariots 
of  war.  The  narrowness  of  the  passes  which  protect  the 
entrance  to  Bactria  forced  Ninus  to  divide  his  forces. 
The  king  of  the  Bactrians  met  him  with  400,000  men. 
The  Assyrians  were  successful  in  forcing  their  way  into 
the  country,  but  they  suffered  great  loss.  At  length  all 
of  the  cities  were  captured  except  Bactria,  the  chief  city, 
where  was  the  palace  of  the  king.  Ninus  now  besieged 
this  city,  and  Menones,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  coun- 
sellors of  the  king,  sent  for  his  wife  Semiramis  to  come 
to  the  camp.  Semiramis  seized  this  favorable  opportunity 
to  display  her  power.  She  clothed  herself  in  peculiar 
garments,  so  that  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  she 
was  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  and  this  style  of  robe  at  a  later 
day  became  the  costume  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
When  she  arrived  in  the  camp,  she  perceived  that  the 
attack  was  directed  chiefiy  against  that  part  of  the  city 
lying  in  the  plain,  and  not  against  the  citadel ;  and  she 
also  perceived  that  this  caused  the  Bactrians  to  guard 
their  fortifications  with  less  vigilance.  She  thereupon 
made  selection  of  a  body  of  troops  who  were  accustomed 
to  climbing,  and  led  them  in  person  to  the  attack  of  the 
citadel.  This  she  captured,  and  then  signalled  to  the 
army  below  in  the  plains.  The  Bactrians,  perceiving  that 
their  citadel  was  taken,  made  weak  resistance,  and  the  city 
was  conquered.  King  Ninus  so  admired  the  daring  cour- 
age of  this  beautiful  woman  who  had  gained  for  him  such 
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a  victory,  that  he  determined  to  make  her  his  wife,  and 
offered  his  own  daughter  to  Menones,  in  exchange  for  bis 
wife  Semiramis.  But  Menones  was  too  much  attached 
to  his  wife  to  relinquish  her  to  another,  and  then  Ninas 
threatened  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Menones  unless  he  would 
consent  to  this  arrangement.  The  unhappy  Menones, 
overcome  with  jealous  love  and  fear,  hung  himself  in  de- 
spair, and  King  Ninus  then  married  Semiramis.  Accounts 
differ  regarding  the  death  of  Ninus,  which  placed  Semir- 
amis upon  this  powerful  throne.  According  to  some, 
Ninus  died  after  reigning  fifty-two  years,  and  bequeathed 
to  her  the  sovereign  power,  their  young  son,  Ninya8,>' 
being  too  young  to  reign.  Others  state  that  Ninus,  at  the 
request  of  Semiramis,  granted  to  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  his  empire  for  five  days. 
The  young  queen  of  twenty  was  seated  upon  the  royal 
throne,  the  signet  ring  was  placed  upon  her  finger,  and 
all  the  provinces  of  the  realm  were  commanded  to  do  her 
reverence,  and  obey  implicitly  her  decrees. 

Semiramis,  having  thus  secured  supreme  authority, 
made  most  ungrateful  and  wicked  use  of  her  power.  She 
thereupon  commanded  her  husband  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death ;  and  then  declared  herself 
his  successor,  and  reigned  alone  during  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  Whether  she  killed  her  husband  or  not,  she  is 
said  to  have  erected  for  him  a  magnificent  tomb  adjoining 
the  famous  Tower  of  Belus,  and  adorned  it  with  statues 
of  massive  gold. 

She  now  resolved  to  immortalize  her  name  by  the  erec- 
tion of  marvellous  monuments,  and  undertaking  mighty 
and  difiScult  enterprises.  She  determined  to  surpass  the 
fame  of  Ninus ;  and  accordingly  undertook  the  founding, 
or  embellishment,  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon,  in  whioh 
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work  she  is  said  to    have    employed    two  millions  of 
men. 

The  foundation  of  Babylon  had  already  been  commenced 
by  the  builders  of  the  famoas  Tower  of  Babel.    Among 
the  works  in  Babylon  attributed  to  Semiramis,  are  the 
walls   and  towers    and    citadels;    the  bridge    over  the 
Euphrates,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  excavation  of 
the  lake  to  draw  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.     She 
is  said  to  have  founded  other  cities  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.      She  built  huge  aqueducts,   connected  various 
cities  by  roads  and  highways,  in  the  construction  of  which 
she  was  forced  to  level  mountains  and  fill  up  valleys. 
She  is  said  to  have  marched  with  a  large  army  to  Media, 
and  planted  the  garden  near  Mount  Bagistanon.     This 
mountain  is  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  high,  and  she 
caused  its  steep  face  to  be  smoothed,  and  on  it  her  picture 
was  cut,  surrounded  by  one  hundred  guards.     She  after- 
wards made  another  large  garden  near  the  city  of  Chauon, 
in  Media,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  upon  a  high  rock,  she 
erected  a  splendid  palace,  in  which  she  remained  for  a 
long  time.      In  Ecbatana  she  also  built  a  magnificent 
palace  ;  and  in  order  to  provide  the  city  with  water,  she 
caused  a  tunnel  to  be  cut  through  the  base  of  the  lofty 
mountain  Orontes,  to  a  lake  lying  upon  its  further  side. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  many  inscriptions  she  caused 
to  be  carved  upon  the  monuments  of  her  power  and  sur- 
prising  greatness. 

"  Nature  bestowed  on  me  the  form  of  a  woman ;  my 
actions  have  surpassed  those  of  the  most  valiant  of  men. 
I  ruled  the  empire  of  Ninus,  which  stretched  eastward 
as  far  as  the  river  Hyhanam,  southward  to  the  land  of 
incense  and  of  myrrh,  and  northward  to  the  country  of 
the   Scythians   and  Sogdians.     Before  me,  no  Assyriaw 
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had  seen  the  ^cat  sea.  I  beheld  with  my  own  eyes  four 
seas,  and  their  shores  acknowledged  iny  power.  I  con- 
strained the  mighty  rivers  to  flow  according  to  my  will, 
and  I  led  their  waters  to  fertilize  lands  that  had  been 
before  barren  and  without  inhabitants.  I  raised  impreg- 
nable towers ;  I  constructed  paved  roads  in  ways  hitherto 
untrodden  but  by  the  beast  of  the  forests;  and  in  liie 
midst  of  these  mighty  works  I  found  time  for  pleason 
and  for  friendship." 

Semiramis  was  very  vigilant  and  daring  in  the  adminb- 
tration  of  her  government.  It  is  related  that  onct  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  making  her  toilet,  it  was  reported  t(^f 
her  that  a  revolt  had  broken  out  among  a  portion  of  the 
citizens.  She  immediately  rushed  forth,  half-attiredf 
with  hair  floating  in  disorder,  and  bravely  faced  the  tu- 
multuous crowd  of  rioters.  Her  presence  and  eloquence 
quickly  appeased  their  fury,  and  then  she  re  tamed  and 
calmly  finished  lier  toilet. 

At  length  she  determined  to  subjugate  India.  For  two 
years  she  made  preparations  foi?  this  expedition.  Her 
army  consisted  of  3,000,000  foot-soldiers,  .'lOOjOOO  horse- 
men, and  100,000  chariots.  As  the  Indians  were  famoQB 
for  their  vast  numbers  of  elephants  which  they  used  in 
battle,  which  were  con::idcrod  almost  invincible,  Semir- 
amis determined  to  cndoavor  to  overcome  this  obstacle 
by  stratagem.  She  accordingly  ordered  100,000  camels 
to  be  covered  with  the  sewn  skins  of  black  oxen,  in  im- 
itation of  elephants ;  and  each  animal  was  mounted  by 
a  warrior.  For  crossing  the  Indus,  2,000  ships  were 
built,  and  then  taken  to  pieces  and  strapped  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  while  travelling  on  land.  Stabrobates,  the 
king  of  the  Indians,  had  raised  a  mighty  force  to  meet 
her.      As    Semiramis    approached    his    realm,   he    sent 
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aessengers  to  her  to  iuquire  why  she  was  making  war 
ipoD  him,  aud  demanding  to  know  who  she  was  who 
lias  dared  to  invade  his  kingdom.  The  haaghty  As- 
syrian queen  replied,  ^'Go  to  yom*  king,  and  tell  him  I 
^rlll  myself  inform  him  who  I  am  and  why  I  am  come 
lither." 

In  the  first  contest  Semiramis  was  victorious,  and  she 
x>ok  100,000  prisoners ;  a  thousand  ships  of  the  Indians 
irere  sunk  in  the  Indus.  But  the  Indian  king,  pretending 
Ught,  led  the  army  of  Semiramis  after  him.  Having 
caused  a  large  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Indus,  Semira- 
tnis  landed  her  entire  army  on  the  other  side,  and  with 
her  mock  elephants  in  front  of  her  forces,  she  pursued 
the  retreating  Indians.  At  first  the  Indians  were  alarmed 
by  these  false  elephants ;  but  finding  out  the  stratagem, 
the  king  of  India  turned,  and  attacking  Semiramis  with 
his  real  elephants,  her  troops  were  put  to  flight,  and  she 
herself  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  and  javelin  thrown  by 
the  Indian  king,  who  was  mounted  on  his  largest  elephant. 
Semiramis  and  the  remnant  of  her  army  hastened  across 
the  Indus ;  and  as  Stabrobates  had  been  warned  by  seers 
not  to  cross  the  river,  they  came  to  terms  of  capitulation, 
and  exchanged  prisoners.  Then  Semiramis  returned  to 
Assyria  with  only  one-third  of  her  army  left. 

When  she  arrived  again  within  the  borders  of  her  own 
kingdom,  she  was  informed  that  her  son  Ninyas  had  con- 
spired against  her.  As  the  oracle  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  had  previously  declared  that  when  her  son  should 
conspire  against  her,  she  would  disappear  from  the  sight 
of  mortals  and  be  received  among  the  immortals,  this 
news  occasioned  no  resentment  against  Ninyas ;  but  she 
immediately  abdicated  the  throne  and  transferred  the 
kingdom  to  him,  and  is  said  to  have  put  her&elf  to  d^^Xk^ 
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as  though  aceordiug  to  the  oracle  she  had  raised  hendf 
to  the  goils.    Others  relate  that  she  was  reported  to  haTB 
been  chaiigecl  iuto  a  dove,  and  thereupon  flew  out  of  tkl 
palace  with  a  tlock  of  doves.     Wherefore,  the 
regard  Soniiraiuis  as  au  immortal,  aud  the  dove 
to  divinity.     She   was  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
reigiietl  forty-two  years.  .:I 

The  following  is  oue  of  the  inscriptions  in  whieh^fkl^j 
gives  her  own  genealogy,  claiming  celestial  origin.   Sk 
is  said  to  have  inscril>ed  her  name  and  praises  of  hfifi 
greatness   upon  many  of  tlie  monuments  slie 
immortalize  herself. 

"MY  FATIIKU    WAS   Jl'PlTER   BE  LI'S  ; 

MY    GKANDFATUEK,    BAItYU>NlAN    SATURN; 

MY    GllEAT-CiKAXDFATUKR,    ETIlIoriAN    SATURN; 

MY    iiKEAT-liKAXDFATIIER*S    FATHEK,    EGYPTIAN    SATCBK; 

AND     MY     GUEAT-GUANDFATIIEK's      GKANDFATUEK,      PUcKlOX 

I'lELlS   OGYGES." 

This   amusing  catalogue    of    high-sounding  ant 
may  not  seem  so  very  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  sup| 
tion  that  she  never  did  exist  as  a  mortaU  but  that 
name  and  exploits  have  come  down  through  the  U 
of  poetry.     For  it  is  stated  by  some  authorities  th^t 
story  of  Semiramis,  as  related  by  Ctesias,  from  whi 
source  Diodorus  takes  his  account,  was  founded'  ui 
Medo-Persiau  iK)ems  sung  by  the  minstrels  of  Media 
Persia,  and  that  these   poems  represent  the  Assyrii 
as  worshipping  a  female  deity,  who  was  called  Istar-Biliti  *. 
the  war-goddess,    and  also  goddess  of  love.      Istar  <4 
Arbela  was  the  goddess  of  battle,  aud  Istar  of  Nineveh 
was  tlie  goddess  of  love.     Doves  were  sacred  to  her,  and  ' 
in  the  temples  of  Syria  there  were  statues  of  this  god- 
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des8  with  a  golden  dove  on  her  head.  She  was  invoked 
there  under  the  name  of  Semiramis,  a  word  meaning  ^'high 
name."  Thus  the  Medo-Persian  minstrels  have  changed 
the  legend  of  an  Assyrian  goddess  into  a  heroine,  and 
made  her  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  just  as 
Greek  poets  represent  their  heroes  as  children  of  the 
Immortals  of  Olympus. 

Whether  the  story  of  Semiramis  is  a  fabulous  legend, 
or  whether  she  is  really  a  historical  character,  is  rather 
difficult  to  deteimine ;  but  her  supposed  exploits  are  so 
interwoven  with  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history  that 
most  authorities  give  her  a  prominent  historical  place ; 
and  if  half  of  her  marvellous  deeds  arc  true,  she  must 
without  doubt  hold  an  illustrious  place  amongst  the 
famous  queens  of  ancient  history. 
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"As  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas,  or  on  Mount  Cynthus'  top,  Diant 
leads  her  train  of  mountain  nymphs,  bearing  her  quiver  on  her 
shoulder,  and  moving  majestic,  she  towers  above  the  other  god- 
desses ;  such  Dido  was,  and  such,  with  clieerful  grace,  she  passed 
amid  her  train,  urging  forward  the  labor  of  founding  and  enlarging 
her  mighty  kingdom." — Vibgil. 

THERE  are  two  accounts  given  of  the  famous  Queen 
Dido.  According  to  the  historian  Justin,  Dido, 
called  also  Elissa.  was  the  daughter  of  Belus  II.,  king  of 
Tyre.  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  and  father  of  the  famous 
Jezebel,  called  in  Scripture  Ethbaal,  was  said  to  have 
been  her  great-gi^andfather.  Upon  the  death  of  Dido's 
father,  her  brother  Pygmalion  came  to  the  throne.  Dido 
married  her  maternal  uncle,  Acerbas,  who  is  also  called 
Sichaeus  by  Virgil.  Acerbas  was  the  priest  of  Hercules, 
an  office  next  in  rank  to  that  of  king. 

This  priest  possessed  immense  treasures  which  King 
Pygmalion  desired  to  secure,  and  thereupon  he  assassi- 
nated Acerbas  whilst  the  priest  was  officiating  at  the  altar. 
Dido,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  her  husband,  was  horri- 
fied at  her  brother's  atrocious  wickedness,  and  inconsol- 
able in  her  great  loss.  She  immediately  determined  to 
flee  from  Tyre,  and  take  with  her  the  treasures  of  her 
husband,  that  the,v  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
avaricious  murderer.  Having  secretly  collected  quite  % 
number  of  followers.  Dido  embarked  in  a  fleet,  and  sailed 
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from  Tyre.  Pygmalion,  fearing  that  he  would  lose  the 
coveted  treasures,  sent  messengers  to  his  sister  begging 
her  to  return.  The  ships  of  Pygmalion's  ambassador 
having  overtaken  Dido,  they  delivered  to  her  the  request 
of  the  king.  Dido  apparently  assented,  but  took  the  pre- 
caution when  embarking  to  place  in  her  ship,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Pygmalion's  messengers,  several  bales  filled  with 
sand,  which  she  informed  them  contained  the  treasures. 
When  they  were  out  at  sea,  Dido  commanded  her  atten- 
dants to  throw  these  bales  into  the  sea ;  and  then  repre- 
senting to  those  who  had  come  from  the  monarch  that 
only  death  awaited  them,  should  they  return  to  Pygmalion 
without  4he  treasure,  which  they  now  supposed  was  buried 
in  the  ocean,  she  induced  them  to  become  her  companions 
in  her  flight.  Thereupon  large  numbers  of  the  chief  men 
joined  her  party.  Dido,  with  her  fleet,  sailed  first  to  Cy- 
prus, which  island  had  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  her 
father,  who  had  conquered  it.  Here  she  was  met  by  the 
priest  of  Jupiter,  and  together  with  his  entire  family,  he 
joined  her  expedition,  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  will  of 
the  gods.  Dido  also  took  on  board  her  fleet  eighty  maidens 
of  Cyprus,  who  afterwards  married  her  Tyrian  subjects. 

Having  been  driven  by  a  storm  on  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Dido  bargained  with  the  inhabitants  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  land  upon  which  to  make  a  settlement. 
The  natives,  fearful  of  the  power  of  these  new  neighbors, 
would  only  consent  to  sell  such  a  portion  of  land  as  could 
be  covered  by  a  bull's  hide.  But  the  wily  Dido  was  not 
to  be  thus  baflfled ;  and  conceding  to  their  terms  with 
apparent  willingness,  she  cut  the  hide  of  the  bull  into 
long  and  slender  thongs,  thus  being  able  to  enclose  with 
tliem  a  large  portion  of  ground.  The  space  thus  purchased 
was  heoce  called  Byrsa^  from  the  Greek  word,  meaning 
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^'  a  hide,"  though  some  writers  contend  that  the  name  of 
Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  was  derived  from  the 
Punic  term  Basra^  "  a  fortification."  Around  this  first 
settlement  the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  Byrsa  became 
the  citadel  of  the  place. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  foundations  were  dug,  a  horse's 
head  was  found,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  good  omen, 
and  a  presage  of  the  future  warlike  genius  of  the  people. 
After  this  Tyrian  colony  had  become  established,  the  fame 
of  their  queen,  Dido,  gained  for  her  many  suitors.  But 
she  refused  all  their  offers,  having  made  a  vow  that  she 
would  remain  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
Acerbas.  At  length,  larbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  sought 
her  hand  in  marriage,  and  threatened  war  if  his  offers 
were  rejected.     Justin  thus  tells  the  story  :  — 

larbas,  sending  for  ten  of  the  principal  Carthaginians, 
demanded  Dido  in  marriage,  threatening  to  declare  war 
against  her  in  case  of  refusal.  The  ambassadors,  being 
atVaid  to  deliver  the  message  of  larbas  to  their  queen, 
told  her  with  Punic  honesty,  that  he  wanted  to  have  some 
person  sent  him  who  was  capable  of  civilizing  and  polish- 
ing himself  and  his  Africans,  but  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  finding  any  Carthaginian  who  would  be 
willing  to  leave  his  place  and  kindred,  for  the  conversa- 
tion of  barbarians,  who  were  as  savage  as  the  wildest 
beasts.  Here  the  queen,  with  indignation  interrupting 
them,  and  asking  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  refuse 
living  in  any  manner  which  might  be  beneficial  to  their 
country,  to  which  they  owed  even  their  lives,  they  then 
delivered  the  king's  message,  and  bade  her  set  them  a 
pattern,  and  sacrifice  herself  to  her  country's  welfare. 
Dido  being  thus  ensnared,  called  on  Sichaeus  with  tears 
and  lamentations,  and  answered  that  she  would  go  where 
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the  fate  of  her  city  called  lier.     She  demauded  three 

months    for    consideration.      During    this    interval  she 

caused  a  large  funeral  pile  to  be  erected,  as  if  for  the 

i  porpOBe  of  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes 

l|^ioC  Acerbas.    At  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  she 

kioended  the  fatal  pile,  and  with  her  last  breath  told  the 

ktors  that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they 

ordered  her.     She  then  plunged  a  dagger  into  her 

before  they  realized  her  fatal  intention. 

This  action   procured  for  her  the   name  of  Dido^  a 

heroine'' or  ^^  valiant  woman,"  her  previous  name  hav- 

l^'fag  been  Elissa;    though  some  authorities  declare  that 

r/^'SINtfo  neither  denotes  the  '^heroine,"  as  SeiTius  main- 

tsiiiB;  nor  the  '^man-slayer,"  as  P2ustathius  pretends; 

Bor  the  '^  wanderer,"  as  other  writers  claim ;   but  the 

\^  name  Dido  means  nothing  more  than  '^  the  beloved," 

i.if^-ilrtietfaer  the  reference  be  to  Baal  or  to  her  husband.     The 

appellation,  Elissa,  is  said  to  mean  '^  the  exulting," 

"  Joyous  one,"  though  Bochart  claims  that  it  signifies 

*'<'1iie  divine  maiden." 

'    Her  subjects  after  her  death  paid  licr  divine  honors. 

Thus  authorities  differ  as  much  over  Dido's  name  as 

[iieeonnts  differ  regarding  her  life.     Virgil's  poetical  ver- 

.jrfon  of  the  story  deviates  quite  materially  from  the  his- 

rlorioal  narrative  of  Justin ;  but  as  Virgil's  famous  poem 

the  ^neid  has  obtained  such  world-wide  fame,  and 

^Mlned  a  lasting  place  in  classic  literature,  his  story  of 

'"Sido  is  too  important  to  pass  by  unnoticed,  and  may  be 

thus  briefly  narrated.      According   to  Virgil's  account. 

Dido  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  whereas 

historians  place  her  247  years  later  in  history,  or  about 

937  B.C. 

Dunlop,    in   his  History  of  Koman   Literature,  says : 
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^^  Virgil  wrote  at  such  a  distauce  of  time  from  the  eventB 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of   his  poem,   and  the 
events  themselves  were  so  obscure,  that  he  could  depart 
from    histor}'    without    violating    probability.      Thus  it 
appears  from  chronology  that  Dido  lived  nearl}'  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  War ;  but  the  point  wee 
one  of  obscure  antiquity,  known  perhaps  to  few  readenif * 
aud  not  very  precisely  ascertained.     Hence,  so  far  wee  * 
the  violence  offered   to   chronology   from   revolting  Uf ' 
countrymen,  that  Ovid,  who  was  so  knowing  in  ancient;' 
histories  and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle  as  addreoeedj. 
by  Dido  to  JEneas.**  ;, 

The  reason  of  Dido's  death  is  also  differently  stated  bgr  - 
Virgil.     But,  notwithstanding  these  great  and  unreooo-  - 
cilable  discrepancies,  no  one  can  fail  to  enjoy  the  charms 
ing  story  of  Dido  as  related  by  the  gifted  poet. 

After  the  fall  of  Troy,  as  narrated  by  the  Greek  poet 
Homer  in  the  Iliad,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  stratagem 
of  the  wooden  horse.     Priam,  the  old  king  of  Troy,  wae 
slain  by  Pyrrhus,  the  sou  of  Achilles ;  Paris,  the  son  <tf 
Priam,  having  previously  killed  the  great  Achilles  by  the 
shot  of  an  arrow  in  his  heel,  as  Hector  had  prophesied  at 
his  death.     After  the  death  of  Paris,  Helen  married  Der 
iphobus,  his  brother,  and  at  the  taking  of  Troy  betrayed, 
him,  in  order  to  reconcile  herself  to  Menelaus,  her  first" 
husband,  who  received  her  again  into  favor.     Homer  ochi-  -^ 
tinues  the  story  of  Ulysses  in  tlie  Odyssey,  while  Virgflj  *' 
the  Latin  poet,  takes  up  the  history  of  -^neas  after  thf..i* 
fall  of  Troy,  and  gives  account  of  his  many  adventoi^i^. 
by  land  and  sea.     As  our  sketch  has  only  to  do  with  hMfi 
visit    to   Carthage   and  his   meeting  with    Queen  Did^ 
there,  we  must  confine  our  narration  to  that  part  of  the 
iEneid. 
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While  the  battle  was  still  raging  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
and  the  old  King  Priam  was  slain  in  his  palace  by  the 
son  of  the  great  Achilles,  ^neas,  finding  the  fate  of 
Troy  was  sealed,  hastened  to  his  own  home,  and  taking 
his  old  father  Anchises  ui)on  his  shoulders,  and  lending 
his  little  son  Ascanius  by  the  hand,  followed  by  his  wife 
Creiisa,  they  fled  from  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
where  they  were  to  meet  others,  who  should  accompany 
them  upon  their  wanderings.  But  as  ^neas  hastened  to 
go,  Cretisa,  his  wife,  was  severed  from  him.  Leaving 
Anchises  and  his  son  with  his  comrades  who  had  as- 
sembled at  the  temple  of  Ceres,  ^neas  fled  back  into  the 
city,  searching  for  his  wife.  But  nowhere  could  he  find 
her,  and  as  he  sought  her,  sorrowing,  lo !  as  he  called  her 
name,  her  image  seemed  to  stand  before  him ;  and  thus 
her  spirit  addressed  him  :  — 

"Why  art  thou  vainly  troubled?  The  ruler  of  Olym- 
pus willeth  not  that  Creiisa  should  bear  thee  company-  in 
thy  journey.  Weep  not,  then,  for  Creiisa,  whom  thou 
lovest,  nor  think  that  I  shall  be  caiTied  away  to  be  a 
bond-slave  to  some  Grecian  woman.  Such  fate  befits  not 
a  daughter  of  Dardanus,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Venus. 
The  mighty  Mother  of  the  Gods  keepeth  me  in  this  land 
to  seiTC  her.  And  now,  farewell,  and  love  the  young 
Ascanius,  even  thy  son  and  mine."  So  saying,  the  spirit 
vanished  from  his  sight,  and  JEneas,  weeping,  returned  to 
his  father  and  son  and  his  comrades,  now  gathered  at  the 
temple  of  Ceres. 

Then  -^neas  and  his  companions  builded  themselves 
ships,  that  they  might  sail  over  the  seas,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  the  gods,  that  they  should  seek  another 
land;  and  when  a  year  was  wellnigh  passed,  the  work 
was  finished.     Whereupon  they  sailed,  taking  their  gods 
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with  them.  We  have  not  space  to  recount  their  experi- 
ences in  Thrace,  Delos,  or  Crete ;  or  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  dreadful  Cyclopes ;  nor  of  the  death  and  burial  of  old 
Anchises  in  Sicily.  But  scarcely  had  they  sailed  from 
the  land  of  8icily,  when  Juno  beheld  them.  Most  wratb- 
ful  was  her  countenance  as  she  looked  down  u|x>n  these 
hated  Trojans ;  and  she  said  to  heraelf :  ^^  Shall  these  mra 
of  Troy  always  baffle  my  august  will?  Shall  I,  though 
wife  to  mighty  Jupiter,  avail  nothing  against  these  peo- 
ple? Behold,  none  shall  pay  me  honor  and  sacrifice  if 
mortals  thus  withstand  the  wishes  of  the  Goddess  of 
Olympus."  Thus  musing  in  her  heart,  she  betook  hersdf 
to  the  land  of  ^olia,  where  King  JEolus  holdeth  tbe 
winds  within  the  mountains ;  and  though  they  roar  witbio 
the  earth  with  furious  mutterings,  their  king  restrainetb 
them  according  to  his  will.  To  him  fair  Juno  spoke: 
''  O  JEolus,  whom  great  Jupiter  maketh  king  of  the 
powei*ful  winds,  listen  to  my  words.  A  nation  whom  I 
hold  in  no  favor  now  saileth  over  tlie  Tuscan  seas. 
Loose  now  thy  storms  against  them,  so  that  their  ships 
be  buried  in  the  deep;  and  behold,  1  will  reward  thee 
with  the  fairest  maiden  of  all  those  lovely  nymphs  who 
around  me  wait  my  bidding." 

Then  King  iEolus  answered  :  — 

''  O  Queen  of  dread  Olympus  !  'tis  thine  to  order  whet 
thou  wilt,  and  mine  to  obey  thine  august  commands,  ft 
was  thy  gracious  gift  which  bestowed  \x\yon  me  ttui 
sovereignty,  and  by  thy  favor  am  I  permitted  a  place  Sl 
the  table  of  the  gods." 

Whereupon  he  unbarred  the  doors  of  the  prison  of  Ite' 
winds,    which   straightway  rushed   forth  together  in  a 
mighty  host,  and  rolled  mountain  high  the  waves  of  the 
sea.     And  thunders    muttered,   and    lightnings    flashed 
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across  the  heavens.  Then  were  ^neas  and  his  compan- 
ions in  great  fear,  and  the^^  caUed  npoB  tfae  gods  in 
terror.  Some  oC  liieir  siifps  were  sunk  in  the  sea,  others 
shatlcffMl  by  the  winds.  Then  was  King  Neptune  roused 
by  the  wild  commotions  which  waged  in  his  dominions, 
and  being  aware  of  the  wiles  of  his  sister-goddess,  he 
called  to  the  winds  with  commanding  voice :  — 

"What  is  this,  ye  winds,  that  ye  dare  to  trouble  my 
dominions  without  my  august  summons?  Begone,  and 
tell  your  king  that  the  sea  is  mine  to  inile,  and  bid  him 
confine  his  power  to  his  allotted  rocks  and  caves." 

Then  did  King  Neptune  cross  the  sea  in  his  chariot ; 
and  the  rebellious  waves  sank  back  affrighted  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  mighty  sovereign ;  and  behold,  the  sea  was 
calm  and  placid  as  the  summer's  smile.  And  the  gods  of 
the  sea  drew  the  ships  from  the  rocks,  King  Neptune  lift- 
ing them  with  his  ponderous  trident.  So  ^neas  and  his 
companions,  being  sore  wearied  with  the  storm,  made  for 
the  nearest  land  in  haste,  and  thus  they  found  a  haven 
in  a  land,  even  Africa.  Hither  came  ^neas  with  seven 
ships. 

Glad  indeed  were  the  men  of  Troy  to  stand  once  more 
upon  dry  land.  Meanwhile,  ^neas  climbed  a  cliff  to 
look  upon  the  land  whither  they  had  come,  and  see  if 
haply  he  might  behold  his  comrades'  ships,  which,  though 
he  saw  not,  his  labor  was  not  in  vain,  for  on  the  shore  he 
noted  three  majestic  stags,  and,  following,  a  goodly  herd. 
Then  did  he  let  his  arrows  fly  till  seven  of  the  animals 
were  killed,  which  furnished  ample  food  for  the  men  upon 
his  seven  ships  ;  which  event  greatly  cheered  their  hearts  ; 
and  thereupon  they  made  a  feast  upon  the  shore,  -^neas 
encouraging  them  with  hopeful  words  of  future  peace  and 
happiness. 
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Meanwhile  upon  these  thiugs  great  Jupiter  looked  down. 
And  as  he  gazed,  fair  Venus,  mother  of  ^neas,  approached 
the  mighty  Jove  with  shining  eyes  bedimmed  with  tears. 
And  thus  she  spoke  :  "  O  great  Father,  Ruler  of  all  things ! 
Didst  thou  not  promise  that  my  son  ^neas  and  the  men 
of  Troy  should  rule  o'er  land  and  sea?  Why  art  thou^ 
then,  turned  back  from  thy  purpose?"  To  whom  Jove 
answered,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  he  bent  his  awful 
head  and  kissed  her  brow,  and  his  stern  features  calmed 
themselves  like  sunshine  breaking  through  tempestuous 
clouds  :  ''Fear  not,  my  daughter !  the  fate  of  thy  children 
changeth  not.  Thou  shalt  see  this  longed-for  city  which 
the  Trojan  race  shall  build,  and  thou  shalt  receive  thy 
great-hearted  ^neas  safe  on  Mount  Olympus. 

"  ^neas  shall  subdue  the  people  of  Italy,  and  build  a 
city  there,  and  shall  reign  three  years ;  and  after  thirty 
3'ears  shall  the  boy  Ascanius,  who  shall  hereafter  be  called 
liilus,  change  his  throne  from  Lavinium  to  Alba,  and  for 
three  hundred  years  shall  Hector's  kindred  rule  therein. 
Then  shall  twin  sons  be  born,  whom  a  she-wolf  shall 
suckle.  The  one  of  wliom,  even  Romulus,  shall  build  a 
mighty  city  in  honor  of  Mars,  and  it  shall  be  called  Rome. 
Juno  shall  then  repent  her  of  her  wrath,  and  join  with  me 
in  favor  of  the  men  of  Rome,  and  they  shall  bear  rule 
even  over  Argos  and  Mjcente." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  mighty  Jupiter  called  to  his 
presence  swift  Mercury,  who,  donning  winged  sandals 
and  golden  helmet,  flew  shortly  to  Carthage,  and  as  Jove 
commanded,  turned  the  heart  of  Dido  and  her  people  to 
receive  with  favor  these  Trojan  strangers  thus  cast  upon 
their  shores. 

On  the  next  day,  ^neas,  taking  only  Achates  with 
him,  went  forth  to  view  this  new  land  whither  the}'  had 
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come.  And  lo !  Venus,  his  mother,  met  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  thick  wood.  But  the  goddess  veiled  her  heavenly 
features  so  that  he  knew  her  not,  for  she  appeared  habited 
as  a  Spai*tan  maiden,  after  the  fashion  of  a  huntress. 

Then  first  she  spoke :  ^'  Have  ye  seen  one  of  m}'  sisters 
hereabouts  ?  She  is  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  spotted  lynx, 
and  girded  with  a  quiver ;  or  perchance  she  hunts  a  wild 
boar  with  horn  and  hound."  To  whom  ^neas  answered, 
wondering  at  her  imperial  bearing  which  her  disguise 
could  not  entirely  conceal:  "O  Virgin!  for  what  shall  I 
indeed  call  thee;  for  surely  neither  thy  mien  nor  voice 
betokens  mortal  woman.  Methinks  thou  art  in  truth  some 
goddess,  —  perchance  sister  of  Phoebus,  or  haply  some 
heavenly  nymph.  I  have  not  seen  thy  sister ;  but  I  pray, 
forsooth,  that  thou  wouldst  tell  us  whither  we  have  been 
driven,  and  who  are  the  people  amongst  whom  we  find 
ourselves." 

And  Venus  replied:  ''It  is  indeed  a  Tyrian  city  that 
is  near  by,  though  the  land  be  Libya.  Dido  is  queen  of 
this  great  city,  having  come  hither  from  Tyre,  flying  from 
a  wicked  brother  who  had  killed  her  husband  in  avaricious 
greed. 

'*  This  Dido  was  married  to  one  Sichseus,  richest  among 

all  the  men  of  Phoenicia,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  wife, 

whose  brother  Pygmalion  held  the  throne  of  Tyre  and 

thirsted   for  possession    of   the   vast    treasures    of    his 

brother-in-law,  the  priest  of  Hercules.     And  even  at  the 

altar  he  slew  him,  but  hid  the  matter  from  Dido,  hoping 

to  get  the  coveted  gold.     But  behold,  the  shade  of  Si- 

chffius  appeared  to  faitliful  Dido,  showing  his  wounds  by 

which  he  had  been  deprived  of   mortal  life,  and  told 

ber  where    he  had   hidden   his   treasures   in   the   earth, 

bidding   her   secure   them   straightway   and   prepare  for 
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instant    flight  from   T3Te   and    Pygmalion'B   greed  and 
cruelties. 

"  Then  did  Dido  gather  together  many  of  the  Tynan 
nobles  and  men  of  skill,  and  with  them  she  fled  across  the 
sea,  and  landed  on  this  coast,  where  she  has  reared  a 
mighty  city,  even  brave  Carthage ;  but  from  whence  art 
thou,  and  whither  do  ye  go?'*  To  whom  ^neas  an- 
swered :  ' '  The  long  story  of  our  wanderings  would  require 
many  hours  to  relate.  But  suffice  it,  we  are  men  of 
Tro}-,  driven  by  storms  to  this  Libyan  shore.  Men  call 
me  IMnce  -^neas,  and  my  race  is  from  Jupiter  himself. 
We  seek  the  land  of  Italy,  for  thither  the  gods  have  bid- 
den us  repair.  With  twenty  ships  did  I  set  sail,  but  now 
scarce  seven  are  left." 

Then  Venus  said  with  tender  voice  and  mien  of  sym- 
pathy:  ''Surely  thou  art  beloved  of  the  gods,  whoever 
thou  art,  brave  stranger  !  Go  show  thyself  to  the  queen, 
even  fair  Dido ;  and  as  for  thy  ships  and  thy  companions, 
fear  not.  Behold  yon  flock  of  twenty  snow-white  swans 
flying  through  air.  See,  e'en  though  an  eagle  swoops 
down  from  the  sky  and  puts  them  to  confusion  for  a  time, 
again  they  move  in  order  and  settle  safely  on  the  ground. 
If  I  have  not  learned  augury  in  vain,  thus  shall  thy  ships 
come  safely  in  the  harbor." 

Then  Venus  turning,  ^iliineas  beheld  a  rosy  light  illu- 
mine her  neck,  and  from  her  hair  there  came  an  odor 
sweet  of  heavenly  ambrosia,  and  her  garments  grew  into 
goddess-like  vestments  around  her  feet,  ere  she  had 
vanished  from  the  eyes  of  mortals.  Then  JEneas  cried 
aloud :  ' '  O  heavenly  mother !  why  dost  thou  mock  me 
with  vain  glimi)ses  of  thy  much-loved  form,  nor  suffer  me 
to  touch  thy  hand,  nor  grant  me  sight  of  thine  immortal 
face  ?  " 
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Then  went  ^neas  and  Achates  towards  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  Venas  covered  them  with  a  thick  mist,  that 
thus  no  man  should  gaze  on  them,  even  though  they  might 
themselves  behold  all  men  and  objects.  And  having 
mounted  a  hill  o'erlooking  the  cityf  they  marvelled  much 
to  behold  its  size  and  greatness.  Some  built  the  walls, 
rolling  therefor  great  stones,  while  others  reared  the 
citadel,  or  marked  the  spot  for  houses.  Others  digged 
harbors  or  raised  the  walls  of  spacious  theatres.  Now  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  was  a  thickly  wooded  spot  where 
Dido  was  erecting  a  noble  temple  in  honor  of  Juno.  Of 
bronze  were  gates  and  door-posts,  and  stately  threshold 
with  many  steps  thereunto. 

And  here  ^neas  wondered  much  to  see  painted  upon 
the  lofty  walls  the  famous  story  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  In 
order  were  the  battles  portrayed,  and  all  the  valiant  Greeks 
and  valorous  Trojans  were  also  there  depicted  ;  and  JBneas 
knew  himself,  fighting  amongst  the  Grecian  chiefs. 

Much  was  he  moved  thereat,  and  said  with  tears  to 
Achates,  his  companion:  ^^Is  there  any  land  which  the 
stor}'  of  our  sorrows  has  not  reached  ?     Surely  this  fame 
shall  profit  us ! "     And  lo !   while  -^neas  marvelled  at 
these   things,  Dido,  most  beautiful  of  women,  fair  as 
Diana,  appeared  amidst  a  throng  of  lovely  maidens  and 
bands  of  comely  youths.     Right  nobly  did  she  bear  her- 
self amongst  her  subjects,  until  she  sat  herself  down  on 
gorgeous  throne  in  the  gate  of  the  temple,  having  armed 
heroes  around  her.      There  she  dispensed  justice,  and 
apportioned  to  each  his  task  in  the  building  of  her  grand 
and  stately  city.     Then  suddenly  iEneas  beheld  a  com- 
pany of  men  arrive  with  haste  where  Dido  held  her  court, 
and  quickly  he  perceived  amongst  them  Antheus,   and 
Cloanthus,  and  other  men  of  Troy,  from  whom  he  had 
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been  parted  by  the  storm.  Then  leave  being  given  Ilio- 
neus,  one  of  tbem,  to  address  Queen  Dido  regarding  their 
presence  there,  he  thus  began:  ^^O  Queen!  whom  Jupi- 
ter peimits  to  rear  this  spacious  city,  we  are  men  of  Troy 
whom  storms  have  dviveu  to  your  midst;  we  pray  thee 
spare  our  ships  from  flames,  and  save  a  people  serving 
the  gods.  There  is  a  land  called  Italy,  whither  we 
journey,  as  the  gods  commanded.  We  had  a  king, 
^neas,  but  we  know  not  whether  he  be  alive  or  buried 
in  the  sea." 

Then  Dido  answered:  "Fear  not,  ye  men  of  Troy! 
Know  that  I  will  give  you  help  and  protect  you.  If  you 
will  settle  in  this  laud,  Trojans  and  Tyrians  shall  be  equal 
in  my  sight.  Would  that  your  king  were  here !  But  I 
will  send  messengers  throughout  this  land  to  seek  him, 
lest  haply  he  be  cast  upon  the  shore." 

Then  were  JEneas  and  Achates  glad  to  hear  this  wel- 
come of  the  fair  Queen  Dido ;  and  they  would  fain  have 
shown  themselves,  but  the  mist  restrained  them.  But 
lo !  the  cloud  parted  forthwith,  and  -^neas  stood  before 
the  queen,  with  face  and  breast  as  of  a  god ;  for  so  his 
mother  had  clothed  him,  and  cast  about  him  a  purple  light, 
through  which  he  shone  with  all  the  beauties  of  youth. 
Then  spake  he  to  Queen  Dido :  — 

''  Lo  !  I  am  he  you  ask  for,  even  -^neas  of  Troy.  So 
long  as  the  rivers  run  to  the  seas,  and  the  shadows  fall 
on  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  so  long  shall  thy  name  and 
glory  last  for  this  thy  kindness  to  poor  strangers  cast 
uj)on  thy  shores." 

Then  Dido,  after  a  time  of  silent  meditation,  graciously 
replied  :  '^  I  too  have  wandered  far,  even  as  you,  and  hav- 
ing suffered  much,  have  learnt  to  succor  them  that  suflTer. 
Even  from  the  day  my  father  Belus  conquered  Cyprus 
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have  I  known  the  wondrous  tale  of  Troy.     Come  ye, 
therefore,  to  my  palace." 

So  saying,  she  led  ^neas  to  her  stately  palace,  sending 
meanwhile  most  bountiful  provision  to  his  companions  in 
the  ships,  —  even  twenty  oxen,  a  hundred  swine,  and  a 
hundred  sheep  and  lambs.  Then  in  her  royal  palace  a 
sumptuous  feast  was  spread.  The  tables  were  weighted 
with  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  cups  of  marvellous  work- 
manship, whereon  were  engraved  great  deeds  of  valor. 
The  rooms  were  adorned  with  luxurious  couches  draped 
with  costly  purple,  embroidered  with  cunning  skill ;  while 
fair  Dido  was  herself  most  radiant  in  resplendent  robes 
of  shining  tissues  sparkling  with  priceless  gems. 

Then  did  ^neas  send  Achates  in  haste  to  the  ships, 
that  he  might  bring  the  young  Ascanius  to  the  feast. 
Also  iBneas  ordered  that  the  boy  should  be  laden  with 
rare  and  costly  gifts,  of  such  things  as  they  had  saved 
from  the  ruins  of  Troy,  that  they  might  be  presented  to 
fair  Dido  as  a  grateful  offering  for  her  most  courteous 
reception  of  himself  and  followers. 

Among  these  gifts  there  was  a  mantle  of  golden  tissue 
and  a  veil  bordered  with  yellow  acanthus :  this  had  fair 
Helen  brought  from  her  Grecian  home,  and  which  her 
mother  Leda  had  lovingly  bestowed.  There  was  a  sceptre 
likewise,  having  belonged  to  Ilione,  eldest  daughter  of 
King  Priam  ;  also  a  necklace  of  pearls,  and  a  double  crown 
of  gold  encrusted  with  dazzling  jewels.  But  ere  the  boy 
Ascanius  departed  from  the  ships  bearing  these  gifts, 
Venus  contrived  a  cunning  scheme  to  guard  her  son 
^neas  from  any  coming  treachery  from  the  men  of  Tyre  ; 
for  Venus  pondered  well  on  Juno's  hatred  of  her  son  and 
many  wiles.  So  fair  Venus  called  to  her  aid  her  bright 
SOD  Cupid,  even  the  lovely  winged  boy  known  as  the  god 
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of  Love.  To  him  she  thus  unfolded  her  well-laid 
plan :  — 

"  Most  beautiful  and  powerful  Cupid !  my  best-beloved 
son,  who  laughest  at  the  dreadful  thunders  of  the  mighty 
Jupiter,  and  canst  even  defy  the  wiles  of  wrathful  Juno, 
thy  aid  I  seek  in  guarding  ^neas  from  her  treacherous 
devices.  To-day  Queen  Dido  entertains  thy  brother  ^neas 
in  her  palace,  and  showeth  him  courteous  favor ;  but  evil 
may  betide  unless  her  heart  is  fixed  in  continued  liking 
for  him.  List  thou,  and  do  my  bidding !  His  son  Ascanius 
even  now  cometh  from  the  ships,  laden  with  rich  gifts 
for  the  Carthaginian  queen.  I  would  that  thou  shouldst 
assume  his  dress  and  features  and  mode  of  speech  and 
gait;  bear  thyself  these  presents  to  fair  Dido,  while  I, 
meanwhile,  will  snatch  the  boy  Ascanius  away  in  a  cloud, 
and  bear  him  to  Cythera  or  Idalium,  and  hide  him  there 
in  heavy  slumbers,  resting  on  bed  of  sleep-producing 
flowers  and  fanned  with  gentle  zephyrs.  Do  thou,  mean- 
while, go  to  the  palace  as  Ascanius,  and  when  Dido  wel- 
comes thee  with  kiss  and  fond  embrace,  breathe  into  her 
heart  a  fire  of  love,  so  that  she  shall  forget  the  grave  of 
Sichseus,  and  turn  her  thoughts  and  glances  upon  the 
handsome  countenance  of  ^neas." 

Thus  did  it  come  to  pass.  Ascanius  slept  in  the  cool 
and  shady  woods  of  Idalium,  lulled  by  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  Cupid  in  the  guise  of  ^neas's  son  did  bear 
the  costl}^  gifts  to  the  fair  queen,  which  graciously  she 
received  with  tender  welcome  and  loving  embraces  of 
the  beautiful  boy,  who,  after  greeting  ^neas  as  hie 
father,  betook  himself  to  the  side  of  the  gentle  Dido ;  and 
as  she  toyed  with  his  shining  locks  of  golden  hair  oi 
pressed  fond  kiss  upon  his  brow,  the  wily  Cupid  did  forth- 
with ensnare  her  heart ;  and  though  he  had  left  wings  and 
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larts  behind  when  he  put  off  his  godlike  mien,  his  bright 
lyes  sent  arrows  of  fire  to  her  heart,  and  his  childish 
jlasp  around  her  neck  did  thrill  her  being.  But  'twas  of 
he  brave  iBneas  that  she  thought,  and  petted  the  pretty 
)oy  for  his  supposed  father's  sake.  Much  the  Tyrians 
narvelled  at  the  costly  gifts  of  Prince  ^neas,  and  more 
hey  wondered  at  his  beautiful  boy,  the  false  Ascanius ; 
Lnd  Dido  could  not  satisfy*  her  eyes  with  looking  on  this 
ovely  vision  of  youthful  beauty ;  and  little  wot  she  of 
he  trouble  that  same  winning  child  was  preparing  for  her 
n  the  days  to  come. 

Most  sumptuous  was  the  feast.  Then  the  queen  called 
or  a  huge  cup  of  gold,  encrusted  with  gems,  from  which 
ling  Belus,  her  illustrious  father,  often  drank  in  his  days 
>f  power ;  and  having  filled  it  with  the  sparkling  wine, 
ihe  cried :  "  Great  Jupiter,  thou  god  of  feasts  and  mighti- 
^t  of  all  the  immortals  at  the  table  of  the  gods,  grant  joy 
ihis  day  to  men  of  Troy  and  men  of  Tyre,  and  may  our 
hiendship  endure  to  future  generations."  And  having 
touched  the  foaming  goblet  to  her  lips,  she  handed  it  to 
the  highest  princes  of  the  realm,  and  each  in  order  drank. 
Then  did  the  minstrel  lopas,  famed  for  striking  wondrous 
music  from  the  harp,  give  charming  entertainment  to  the 
^ests,  singing  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars ;  of  Arcturus 
Uid  Hyades,  and  why  the  winter  sun  hastens  to  dip  his 
shining  head  in  ocean,  and  why  the  winter  nights  are 
ong  and  drear}* ;  and  also  of  men  and  beasts  he  sang ; 
>f  valiant  deeds  and  adventures  of  the  chase.  Then 
^ueen  Dido  asked  ^neas  much  of  Troy  and  the  won- 
drous story  of  its  direful  fall ;  nor  was  she  satisfied  until 
he  had  recounted  all  things  that  had  befallen  him,  both 
during  that  famous  contest  and  since,  even  till  he  landed 
^n  her  shores.     And  many  days  were  spent  in  telling  this 
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most  f asciuating  tale  ;  for  still  again  each  day  the  queen 
begged  he  would  renew  the  marvellous  account  of  heroes 
slain  or  battles  won.  Much  was  Queen  Dido  moved  in 
spirit  by  this  story,  and  still  with  greater  favor  did  she 
esteem  the  teller  of  this  wondrous  tale,  and  scarce  coald 
sleep  for  thinking  of  him. 

Then  thus  she  spake  to  her  sister  Anna  :  "  O  my  sister, 
I  have  been  greatly  troubled  this  night  with  evil  dreams. 
Who  can  be  this  wondrous  stranger  who  hath  come  to  our 
coasts  ?  Surelv  his  noble  mien  and  brave  valor  betokens 
that  he  is  one  of  tlie  sous  of  the  gods  !  Were  I  not  stead- 
fastly purposed  that  I  would  not  yoke  myself  again  in 
marriage,  to  this  man  only  might  I  yield." 

Then  Anna  answered  :  *'  Why  wilt  thou  waste  thy  youth 
in  useless  sorrow  for  the  dead  ?  Think  also  of  tlie  dansrers 
which  surround  thy  throne,  and  to  what  greatness  may  the 
strength  of  Carthage  grow  through  sucli  alliance.  Seek 
counsel  of  the  gods,  who,  methinks,  direct  thy  heart.** 

Thus  did  her  sister  offer  comforting  advice,  tlie  which, 
forsootli,  fair  Dido  was  not  loath  to  take. 

Then  was  a  royal  hunt  prepared.  The  princes  of 
Carthage  waited  for  their  queen  at  the  palace  door,  where 
her  proud  steed  stood  champing  his  golden  bit,  caparisoned 
with  royal  trappings  of  gold  and  purple.  Beauteous 
indeed  was  fair  Dido,  as  she  appeared  adorned  with 
Sidoniau  mantle  with  embroideries  of  divers  colors.  Her 
quiver  was  of  gold,  and  of  the  same  the  rich  clasp  of  her 
mantle,  while  her  hair  was  caught  in  knot  of  gold. 
iEneas  came  to  meet  her,  beautiful  as  Apollo  himself  ;  and 
forth  the  hunters  wont  with  goodly  escort,  and  coming  to 
the  hills,  found  many  goats  and  stags,  which  they  chased; 
Ascanius  scorning  such  eas}'^  hunting,  wishing  for  wild 
boar  or  lion  for  his  prey. 
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Then  did  a  terrible  storm  arise ;  and  seeking  shelter, 
the  guests  were  separated  from  one  another,  and  the 
Tyrian  princes  also  lost  sight  of  their  queen.  By 
order  of  the  gods,  fair  Dido  and  brave  ^neas  fled  both 
to  the  same  sheltering  cave.  Here  was  their  troth 
plighted  ;  and  when  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied  bj-  Hymen, 
god  of  marriage,  straightway  the  goddess  Rumor  reported 
this  event  throughout  all  Libya,  how  that  fair  Dido  was 
wedded  to  ^neas  of  Troy.  Then  was  larbas,  her  former 
suitor,  very  wroth,  and  vowed  swift  vengeance,  and  made 
haste  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  spread  his  grief  before 
the  great  ruler  of  Olympus.  Whereupon  great  Jove  de- 
sputched  swift-footed  Mercurj-  to  -^neas  with  this  mes- 
sage:— 

^^  Thus  saith  the  king  of  gods  and  men :  Is  this  what 
thy  mother  promised  of  thee,  twice  saving  thee  from  the 
spear  of  the  Greeks?  Art  thou  he  that  shall  rule  Italy, 
and  its  mighty  men  of  war,  and  spread  thy  dominions  to 
the  end  of  the  world?  What  doest  thou  here?  Why 
lookest  thou  not  to  Ital}-?     Depart,  and  tarry  not." 

This  message  swift  Mercury  brought  to  ^neas,  where 
he    stood,    with  ^^ellow   jasper   in    his    sword-hilt,    and 
wrapped  in  cloak  of  purple,  gold  embroidered  —  Queen 
Dido's  gifts.     Having  delivered  the  commands  of  mighty 
Jupiter  to  the  trembling  Trojan  hero,  the  god  Mercury 
vanished,  and  iBneas  was  left  with  troubled  thoughts  to 
ponder  on  these  weighty  words.     At  last  he  joined  his 
companions,  having  resolved   to  fly  from  alluring  Car- 
thage ;    and  he  bid  them  secretly  prepare  their  fleet  for 
sailing.      Meanwhile  he  sought  some  fitting  opportunity 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  beautiful  queen,  who  by  her 
loving  devotion  made  his  going  grievous. 
But  Dido,  with  jealous  love,  which  is  most  keen  of 
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sight,  divined  his  purpose  ere  he  had  revealed  it  to  her ; 
and  quickly  seeking  ^neas,  she  exclaimed  in  mingled 
love  and  anger:  "  Thoughtest  thou  to  hide  thy  purpose 
and  to  depart  in  silence  from  this  land  ?  Carest  thou  not 
for  her  whom  thou  leavest  to  die  ?  And  hast  thou  no  fear 
of  winter  storms  upon  the  sea?  Repent  thee  of  this  cruel 
resolve." 

But  ^neas,  fearing  the  words  of  Jupiter,  stood  with 
averted  eyes  and  looks  which  relented  not.  At  last  he 
spake : — 

''  I  deny  not,  O  Queen,  the  benefits  thou  hast  done  to 
me,  nor  while  I  live  shall  I  forget  Dido.  But  the  gods 
command  that  I  should  seek  Italy.  Thou  hast  thy  Car- 
thage ;  why  dost  thou  grudge  Italy  to  us  ?  Nor  may  I 
taiTy.  Even  now  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  came  to  me 
and  bade  me  depart." 

Then  was  Queen  Dido  very  wroth  ;  and  her  eyes  blazed 
with  jealous  love  and  anger,  which  waged  within  her  heart 
a  mighty  contest.  At  last  she  cried :  "As  for  thee,  I 
keep  thee  not.  Go,  seek  thy  Italy  across  the  seas ;  only 
if  there  is  any  vengeance  in  heaven,  thou  wilt  pay  the 
penalty  for  this  wrong.  Then  wilt  thou  call  on  Dido  in 
vain.  Ay,  and  wherever  thou  shalt  go,  I  will  haunt  thee, 
and  rejoice  in  the  dwellings  below  to  hear  thy  dooih." 

Having  said  which,  the  afflicted  queen  hasted  to  depart 
to  her  palace.  But  her  grief  overcame  her  powerful  spirit, 
so  that  she  fell  like  to  one  dead,  and  was  laid  by  her 
maidens  upon  her  bed. 

Though  ^neas  would  fain  comfort  the  sorrowing  queen, 
the  word  of  Jove  overmastered  his  inclination,  so  that  he 
hasted  to  his  ships  and  speedily  prepared  for  flight.  But 
when  the  spirit  returned  to  fainting  Dido,  she  cried  oat 
*ii  heart,  and  bade  her  sister  note  the  treacherous  Trojans 
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who  thus  so  poorly  repaid  her  generous  treatment  And 
Dido  sought  once  more  to  move  the  mind  of  ^neas,  even 
sending  Anna  to  him  to  beg  that  if  he  must  depart  indeed, 
he  yet  would  stay  his  going  for  a  space  of  time.  But 
stern  -^neas  relented  not;  whereupon  fair  Dido  grew 
weary  of  her  life,  and  as  she  offered  sacrifice  she  per- 
ceived many  ill  omens  of  coming  woe.  Then  she  be- 
thought herself  of  a  plan  to  avenge  her  heart,  though  it 
should  cost  her  life.  But  she  hid  the  matter  from  her  sis- 
ter, and  said  to  her  that  a  noted  prophetess  had  declared 
there  was  a  remedy  which  should  bring  her  Trojan  hero 
back  or  free  her  of  him. 

Thus  she  deceived  her  trusting  sister,  who  little  imag- 
ined her  direful  purpose.  And  Queen  Dido  bade  her 
sister  build  a  funeral  pile  —  for  so  the  priestess  had  com- 
manded—  and  put  thereon  the  sword  which  ^neas  had 
left  behind ;  also  the  garments  he  wore,  and  the  couch  on 
which  he  la}',  even  all  that  was  his,  that  they  might  perish 
together.  Also  an  image  of  ^neas  was  laid  upon  the 
pile,  and  the  priestess,  with  hair  unbound,  sprinkled 
thereon  water,  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  lake  of  Aver- 
nus,  while  she  scattered  evil  herbs  that  had  been  cut  at 
the  full  moon  with  a  sickle  of  bronze.  Dido  herself, 
meanwhile,  with  loosened  garments  and  bare  feet,  threw 
meal  upon  the  fire,  and  called  upon  the  gods  for  vengeance. 
Thus  did  the  queen  hide  her  dread  purpose  'neath  spell  of 

witchery  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
In  the  meantime,  JSneas  lay  asleep  in  his  ship,  and  in 

a  dream  again  Mercury  appeared  and  warned  him  of  Dido, 

telling  him  to  fly  and  tarry  not. 
^neas,  waking  in  great  fear,  called  his  companions,  and 

tiiey  straightway  loosed  the  sails  and  sped  o*er  the  sea. 
And  in  the  morning,  lo !  Dido,  from  her  watch-tower^ 
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perceived  the  Trojan  fleet  had  fled.  Then  did  she  smite 
upon  her  breast,  and  tore  her  hair  in  anguish.  But  still 
she  kept  her  real  intent  from  all  around  her ;  and  calling 
to  old  Barc^,  who  had  been  nurse  to  Sichaeus,  she  did 
dissemble  her  great  grief,  and  bade  her  call  her  sister 
Anna,  that  she  might  now  prepare  the  sacrifice  ;  and  Dido 
also  bade  old  Barc^  to  bind  a  garland  round  her  head,  for 
she  was  now  minded  to  finish  the  sacrifice,  and  to  burn 
the  image  of  the  man  of  Tro^'.  Then  when  the  old 
woman  hasted  to  do  her  bidding.  Dido  herself  ran  to  the 
funeral  pile,  made  for  the  burning,  and  drew  the  sword 
of  ^neas  from  the  scabbard,  and  having  mounted  the 
pile,  she  threw  hereelf  upon  ^neas's  couch,  and  wept  and 
kissed  his  image,  and  cried:  "Shall  I  die  unavenged? 
Nevertheless,  let  me  die.  The  man  of  Troy  shall  see  this 
fire  from  the  sea,  whereon  he  journeys,  and  carry  with 
him  an  augury  of  death." 

And  when  her  sister  and  her  maidens,  coming  in  haste, 
looked  upon  the  pile,  lo !  she  had  fallen  upon  the  sword, 
and  the  blood  was  upon  her  hands.  Then  a  great  cry 
arose  throughout  the  palace,  and  Anna,  rushing  through 
the  midst,  called  upon  her  name  :  "  O  my  sister,  was  this 
thy  purpose  ?  Were  the  pile  and  the  sword  and  the  fire 
for  this  ?  "  Then  she  climbed  upon  the  pile  and  took  her 
sister  in  her  arms  and  sought  to  stanch  the  flowing  blood. 
Three  times  did  Dido  strive  to  raise  her  eyes  ;  three  times 
did  her  spirit  leave  her.  Then  Juno,  looking  down  from 
heaven  and  perceiving  that  her  pain  was  long,  in  pity 
sent  down  Iris,  her  messenger,  that  she  might  loose  the 
soul  that  struggled  to  be  free.  For,  seeing  that  she 
died  not  by  nature,  nor  yet  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  be- 
fore her  time  and  by  her  own  madness.  Queen  Proserpine 
had  not  shred  the  ringlet  from  her  head  which  she  shreds 
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first  husband,  Sicbseus,  who  gave  her  love,  even  as  he 
was  loved  by  her. 

Thus  was  the  love  of  Dido,  which  ^neas  had  slighted, 
avenged.     And  herewith  endeth  the  poet's  story  of  the. 
famous  Qneen  Dido,  in  which  he  telleth  of  her  fame  and 
beauty  and  unhappy  love  and  direful  death. 
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CLEOPATRA. 

69-30  B.C. 

"  She  moves  a  goddess  and  she  looks  a  queen.'' 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad. 

"  Age  cannot  vrither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety."  —  Shakespeare. 

T^HE  river  shone  like  burnished  silver,  resplendent  in 
-■-  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun,  as  Osiris  drove  his  shin- 
ing  chariot  of  day  across  high  heaven's  arch.  The  cit}- 
%  along  its  banks  in  calm  repose  and  beauty.  Its  pal- 
aces and  villas  were  shaded  with  palms  and  groves  of 
olives  and  clusters  of  stately  pomegranate-trees,  while 
flowers  and  fountains  adorned  its  many  stately  avenues. 

lu  his  costly  palace  the  great  Roman  Triumvir  gave 
public  audience  to  some  important  tribunal  of  state. 

But  now,  above  the  noise  of  city  sounds,  arose  the 
strains  of  distant  music.  So  faint  and  yet  so  sweet  it 
was  wafted  on  the  air,  that  all  who  heard  must  needs, 
jKiiforce,  be  led  to  seek  its  source,  as  though  directed  by 
^nie  secret  spell  which  could  not  be  resisted.  The 
notes  seemed  floating  o'er  the  river's  shining  waves  ;  and 
»H  the  people  crowded  on  its  banks,  with  wistful  curiosity, 
striving  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  cause 
of  such  unwonted  melody. 

Then  flashes,  with  sudden  glory,  before  their  eyes  a 
woudi'ous  sight,  which  holds  them  spellbound  in  o'er- 
wlielming  admiration.  From  round  a  curve  in  tlie  undu- 
lating bank,  glides  swiftly  before  their  vision  a  gorgeous 
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barge,  the  poop  of  which  was  beaten  gold.  The  silken 
sails  were  royal  purple,  embroidered  with  silver  lotus- 
blossoms  ;  and  as  they  swelled  in  the  light  breeze,  a  fra- 
grance floated  from  their  perfumed  folds  so  exquisitely 
delicious,  that  the  winds  seemed  love-sick  with  their  odor- 
ous sweetness.  The  silver  oars,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine, 
kept  stroke  with  tune  of  flutes  and  lyres  and  cymbals; 
and  the  limpid  water,  parted  by  their  glistening  blades, 
followed  each  stroke  with  amorous  touch  and  sweet  caress- 
ing, as  though  loath  to  break  away  in  rainbow-tinted  • 
showers  of  shining  drops. 

But  how  describe  the  matchless  vision  of  womanly  Mid/.^ 
goddess-like  perfection  which  entranced  the  eyes  of  aUfi 
beholders,  as  the  gorgeous  barge  drew  nearer  to  the  oi^,  '" 
moving  with  stately  gliding  motion,  harmonious  with  the 
ear-enchanting  melodies  played  by  seeming  sirens,  nymphs, 
and  mermaids,  on  silver  lutes  and  jewelled  flutes  and  shin- 
ing cymbals. 

Under  a  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  and  priceless  tissues, 
upon  a  couch,  gorgeous  with  costliest  draperies,  in  pictor- 
esque  repose,  yet  studied  attitude  of  queenliest  grace  and 
goddess-like  abandon,  appeared  a  form  and   face  most 
radiantl}^  fair  and  bountifully  beautiful ;  though  orientally 
voluptuous  yet  exquisitely  attractive  ;    seemingly  divine,  « 
like  some  heavenly  goddess ;  and  yet,  in  truth,  so  like  a  T 
human  woman,  with  warm,  soft  flesh  and  tender  eyes,  and 
deep,   rich    heart's    blood   thrilling   through   every   vein,  ' 
e'en   to  the  end  of  her  fair,  tapering  finger-tips.     This 
radiant  being  was  attired  as  Venus,  Goddess  of  Beauty;  j 
and  around  her  stood  young  pretty  boys,  decked  out  as 
Cupids,  rosy-tinted,  and  with  soft  white  wings  expanded 
and  tiiey  gently  fanned  her  glowing  cheeks  with  feathen 
odorous  with  most  intoxicating  perfumes ;   while  lovel 
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maidens,  costumed  as  mermaids,  plied  the  silver  oars  in 
unison  witli  the  notes  struck  from  the  lyres  of  gayly  dec- 
orated nymphs ;  while  charming  muses  and  bewitching 
graces  with  rosy  lips  caressed  the  silver  flutes,  or  clasped 
with  jewelled  fingers  the  golden  cymbals. 

It  was  indeed  a  vision  of  enchantment.  Whence  came 
these  radiant  beings?  Had  the  great  goddess,  in  truth, 
descended  from  high  Olympus,  attended  by  her  heavenly 
train  ?  or  did  fair  Isis,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  —  worshipped 
both  as  deity  and  nature,  —  thus  clothe  herself  with  mor- 
tal likeness,  and  deign  to  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes  ? 

Thus  questioned  the  people,  and  pondered  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  o'erwhelming  scene  of  gorgeous  majesty  and 
irresistible  loveliness,  according  as  their  beliefs  partook 
of  Grecian  mythology  or  Egyptian  lore. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  Cleopatra's  sail  in  her  magnifi- 
cent barge,  up  the  river  Cydnus  to  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
That  we  may  understand  more  clearly  the  life  of   this 

* 

famous  queen,  we  must  turn  back  the  pages  of  Egyptian 
history.  Nor  can  we  stop  there.  To  clearly  define  her 
origin,  the  fair  land  of  Greece  must  also  be  visited  ;  and 
the  gorgeous  pageants  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  her  great- 
est glory,  have  a  place  in  the  stor}'  of  this  illustrious 
Queen  of  Egypt,  Daughter  of  Greece,  Magic  Sorceress  of 
the  Nile. 

Would  that  we  could  think  of  the  fascinating  Cleopatra 
only  as  this  vision  of  perfect  loveliness  which  she  presents 
in  this  enchanting  scene  upon  the  river  Cydnus  ;  but  there 
are  dark  and  bloody  deeds  and  savage  barbarities  and  re- 
volting vices,  which  loom  up  in  the  background  of  this 
fair  picture,  with  huge  and  horrid  forms,  and  make  the 
telling  of  Cleopatra's  story,  fascinating  as  it  is  in  some 
respects,  often  an  unpleasant  recital  of  vice  and  crime. 
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even  though  we  endeavor  tx)  touch  these  dark  shadows 
ever  so  lightly.  For  as  we  write  of  history,  not  of  fiction, 
we  cannot  alwavs  avoid  these  hideous  facts. 

Why  is  Cleopatra  so  fair  of  skin,  though  an  Egyptian 
by  birth?  Iler  attendant  maidens  on  this  fairy-like  bai]ge 
stand  round  her  like  dusky  figures  cut  from  bronze ;  bat 
her  fair  face  and  limbs  gleam  with  pale  ivory-tintSy  and 
the  sunshine  even  glimmers  in  her  dark  tresses,  now 
coiled  in  the  Grecian  knot  behind  her  shell-like  ears. 

Though  Egypt  was  her  birthplace,  Grecian  blood  flows  ' 
through  her  veins,  and  whitens  her  skin,  and  lightens  the 
dusk}'  shadows  in  her  hair,  and  gives  the  brown  shadings 
to  her  lustrous  eyes  ;  and  Grecian  culture  gives  her  voioe 
its  oft-narrated  magic  charm  of  melting  sweetness  ;  and  a 
spark  of  Grecian  genius  quickens  her  powers  of    mind, 
and  gives  her  the  enclmnting  fascination  of  brilliant  wit,   ". 
and  a  native  aptitude  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  all  the  i^ 
polite  arts  and  scnencos  ;  and  her  Cirecian  free-born  grace 
lends  to  lier  form  its  perfect  pose  of  queenh'  stateliness, 
toffetlier  with  an  irresistible  charm  in  everv  easv  motion 
of   rounded  liml),  and   unstudied  naturalness  of  action. 
The  agile  lithenoss  of  the  (ireek  is  combined  with  the  ori-    '. 
ental  voluptuous  indolence  of  the  Egyptian  ;  which  com-  ' 
bination    exi)lains   the   otherwise    unaccountable,    weird, 
and  subtle  allurements  of  face  and  form  which  history. 
romance,  and  poetry  have  acceded  to  her.      Shakespeare 
calls  her  '*  the  ser[)ent  of  old  Nile,"  "^this  great  fairy," 
''great  Kirypt":  and  Horace  gives  to  her  the  name  of 
''fatal  ])rodigy."      Leigh  Hunt  desc^'ibes  her  as 

**.  .  .  That  soutliorn  beam, 
Tlio  laiij^hiiiff  (jucen  that  cau^jht  the  woHd's  jjreat  hands." 

Another  writer  says  of  her  :  "^  She  was  born  a  princ^ess, 
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reigned  a  queen,  won  an  emperor,  swayed  a  hero,  and  de- 
feated a  conqueror.  We  think  of  her  as  the  queen  of 
enslavers  more  than  as  queen  of  Egypt.  Cleopatra  is 
enthroned  enchantress  of  the  world.  She,  of  all  her  sex, 
in  her  person,  gave  to  the  unworthy  art  of  coquetry  a 
something  magnificent  and  lustrous  in  its  so  potent  exer- 
cise.    Hers  was  the  poetry  of  coquetry." 

Even  the  scene  of  Cleopatra  in  her  gorgeous  barge 
upon  the  river  Cydnus  does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of 
this  wonderful  story.  In  the  background  we  must  paint 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  she  ha's  crossed  in  her  jour- 
ney thither ;  and  then  beyond  looms  up  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, on  the  further  side  ;  and  by  it  flows  the  marvellous 
river  Nile,  through  the  fertile  valley  irrigated  yearly  by 
its  overflowing  waters  ;  and  high  in  the  background,  tow- 
ering over  all  else  in  the  picture,  stand  the  majestic  pyra- 
mids, like  huge  sentinels,  guarding  the  unknown  secrets 
of  Egypt's  wondrous  history. 

Yes,  to  rightly  comprehend  the  significance  of  the 
life  of  the  famous  Cleopatra,  a  panorama  of  changing 
scenes,  covering  centuries  of  time,  would  be  needed.  But 
we  can  only  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  those  old  lands  of 
weird  and  endless  enchantment. 

"Cleopatra  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian  ;  by  ancestry  and 
descent  she  was  a  Greek.  Thus,  while  Alexandria  and 
the  delta  of  the  Nile  formed  the  scene  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  and  incidents  of  her  history,  it  was  the  blood 
of  Macedon  which  flowed  in  her  veins.  Her  character 
and  action  are  marked  by  the  genius,  the  courage,  the 
originality,  and  the  impulsiveness  pertaining  to  the  stock 
^roni  which  she  sprang.  The  events  of  her  history,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  her  adven- 
tures, her  sufferings,  and  her  sins,  were  determined  by  the 
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crircumstaticefi  by  which  Hhc  wan  surrounded,  and  the 
cnces  wliich  were  hrouglit  to  bear  uiK>n  her,  in  the  ko 
vohiptnoufl  clime  where  the  scenes  of  her  early  life 
laid." 

Ix!t  UH  look  for  one  moment  at  Kgypt  as  a  cot 
and  then  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  peculiar  char 
istics  and  custc^ms  of  that  ancient  people. 

Kgypt  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  esct 
and  remarkable  rainless  district  in  the  world.  Thi 
Sea  divides  this  tract,  and  the  eastern  portion  fom 
Arabian  desert,  while  the  western  African  tract  h 
ceived  the  name  of  Sahara.  Through  the  African  < 
flows  the  Nile ;  rising  in  the  region  of  the  Mountai 
the  Moon,  and  flowing  northward,  it  empties  inl 
Mediterranean  Sea.  These  mountains,  being  nei 
equator,  are  subject  Xaj  vast  and  continued  torrei 
rain  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  river  ci 
by  thc'se  streariiH  is  Ww,  Nil(;,  which  at  times  expand 
the  entire  valley,  forming  an  immense  lake,  ^\it  1 
miles  wide  and  a  thousand  miles  long.  The  rains  i 
mounUiins  gradually  cease,  but  it  requires  months  f 
water  U}  subside  anrl  leave  the  valley  dry.  As  so 
the  water  disapfx^arH,  a  rank  and  luxurious  vege 
springs  uj)  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  whic 
been  submerged.  This  most  extraordinary  valley 
Kpeciallv  preserverl  bv  nature  for  man.  The  vearlv 
dation  prevents  im|;assable  forests,  and  also  the  pn 
of  wild  beasts.  Kgypt  being  tlnis  wholly  shut  in  b^ 
erts  on  i;very  sirle,  by  hind,  anrl  shoals,  and  san< 
making  ttie  approar^h  diflicMilt  by  sea,  remained  for 
ages  under  the  nile  of  its  ancient  kings.  The  | 
were  peaceful  and  inrliistrious,  anrl  its  scholars 
fame<l  throughout  the  world  for  their  learning,  sc 
ami  ffhiUm}]}hy, 
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It  was  daring  this  period  of  isolation  that  the  famous 
pyramids  were  built,  aud  the  huge  monoliths  were  carved, 
and  the  silent  Sphinx  was  reared,  and  those  vast  temples 
coDstmcted  whose  ruined  columns  are  now  the  wonder  of 
mankind. 

As  £^pt  was  always  fertile,  when  famine  existed  else- 
where, corn  would  be  plentiful  there.  Thus  neighboring 
tribes  from  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  when  driven  by 
want  and  starvation,  crossed  the  barren  deserts  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  found  this  fertile  and  marvellous  coun- 
try, already  old  in  learning  and  the  arts,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  civilization  far  superior  to  their  neighbors. 

At  length  the  Persian  monarchs  conquered  tlie  country. 
About  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  time  of 
Cleopatra,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  wars  witli  Darius, 
bad  taken  possession  of  Egypt ;  and  at  his  deatli,  in  tlic 
division  of  his  empire  amongst  his  generals,  Egypt  fell  to 
the  share  of  one  of  them  named  Ptolemy.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  were 
Greek  princes,  reigning  over  this  Egyptian  empire,  for- 
merly governed  by  a  long  line  of  native  kings,  reaching 
back  in  history  to  the  3'ear  3000  b.c,  find  including  the 
famous  lines  of  Cheops,  Thotmosis,  Rameses,  and  others, 
known  under  the  general  name  of  the  Pharaohs. 

We  cannot  give  any  particulars  of  these  reigns  in  this 
sketch,  and  will  only  mention  some  of  the  customs  of  the 
wicient  Egyptians  previous  to  the  time  of  Cleopatra. 

Egypt  contained  about  five  millions  of  people,  who  were 
divided  into  various  castes.  Plato  tells  us  that  in  Egypt 
not  only  were  the  priests,  the  soldiers,  and  artisans  habit- 
o»lly  separated,  but  that  every  particular  trade  and  man- 
ufacture was  carried  on  ]»v  its  own  craftsmen,  who  handed 
<iown  the  trade  from  father  to  son. 
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reigned  a  qaeen,  won  an  emperor,  swayed  a  hero,  and  de- 
feated a  conqueror.  We  think  of  her  as  the  qneen  of 
enslavers  more  than  as  queen  of  Egypt.  Cleopatra  is 
enthroned  enchantress  of  the  world.  She,  of  all  her  sex, 
in  her  pei*son,  gave  to  the  unworthy  art  of  coquetry  a 
something  magnificent  and  lustrous  in  its  so  potent  exer- 
cise.    Hers  was  the  poeti*y  of  coquetry." 

Even  the  scene  of  Cleopatra  in  her  gorgeous  barge 
upon  the  river  Cydnus  does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of 
this  wonderful  story.  In  the  background  we  must  paint 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  she  hais  crossed  in  her  jour- 
ney thither ;  and  then  beyond  looms  up  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, on  the  farther  side  ;  and  by  it  flows  the  maiTcllous 
river  Nile,  through  the  fertile  valley  irrigated  yearly  by 
its  overflowing  waters ;  and  high  in  the  background,  tow- 
ering over  all  else  in  the  picture,  stand  the  majestic  pyra- 
mids, like  huge  sentinels,  guarding  the  unknown  secrets 
of  Egypt's  wondrous  history. 

Yes,  to  rightly  comprehend  the  significance  of  the 
life  of  the  famous  Cleopatra,  a  panorama  of  changing 
scenes,  covering  centuries  of  time,  would  be  needed.  But 
we  can  only  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  those  old  lands  of 
weird  and  endless  enchantment. 

"Cleopatra  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian  ;  by  ancestry  and 
descent  she  was  a  Greek.  Thus,  while  Alexandria  and 
the  delta  of  the  Nile  formed  the  scene  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  and  incidents  of  her  history,  it  was  the  blood 
of  Macedon  which  flowed  in  her  veins.  Her  character 
and  action  are  marked  by  the  genius,  the  courage,  the 
originality,  and  the  impulsiveness  pertaining  to  the  stock 
from  which  she  sprang.  The  events  of  her  history,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  the  peculinr  character  of  her  adven- 
tures, her  sufferings,  and  her  sins,  were  determined  by  the 
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YfVM  of  gold  net  with  precious  stoiiCB,  was  worn  by  persons 
of  rank.  Some  lew  were  of  silver.  Women  wore  many 
rings,  KonietitneH  three  and  four  ui>on  the  same  finger,  and 
even  tlie  tliunib  whh  decorated  with  a  single  ring.  Rings 
wen*,  (ornamented  with  the  scaraba^us,  or  sacred  beetle,  or 
an  en(^nive<l  stone.  They  were  (x^casionally  in  tiie  form 
of  a  knot,  or  snuil.  or  snake.  Two  cats,  with  an  emblem 
of  the  ^rxldcHH  Athor  t)etween  tlieni,  seems  to  have  been 
a  favoriU;  (hrvice  for  rings.  Kgyptians  also  wore  lai^e 
gold  anklets,  or  liangles,  armlets,  and  bracelets,  fre- 
(juently  inlnirl  with  precious  stones.  Richly  ornamented 
neckhu;es  were  u  principal  part  of  the  dress  of  both  men 
and  women. 

Oreut  attention  was  paid  by  ladies  and  men  of  rank  to 
the  ])eautv  of  their  sandals,  which  were  sometimes  richly 
ornamented.  Shoes  w(Te  also  common  in  Egypt,  many 
of  lh(;m  having  been  found  at  Thebes.  But  they  are  sup- 
posed to  hav(>  been  of  lat(;  date,  and  belonged  to  the 
(jr<M;ks.  The  dress(;s  of  the  women  consisted  of  a  loose 
r(;be  or  shirt,  rea<;hing  to  tli(;  ankles,  fastened  round  the 
neck  with  a  string,  over  which  ttiey  wore  a  petticoat, 
secured  at  tiie  waist  by  a  girdle.  This  i>c(;ticoat  or  gown, 
among  ladi(is  of  rank,  was  made  of  richly  colored  stuff  in 
a  gr(;at  variidy  of  patterns.  Tin*  most  elegant  of  these 
figm-ed  mat<;rials  were  reserved  for  tin;  robes  of  the  deities 
and  (pieens.  Slaves  and  servants  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  the  same  (;ostum(?s  as  ladies,  and  their  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair  was  also  different. 

Kgyptian  ladies  seem  to  hav(!  b(?en  given  to  the  little 
tricks  an<l  arts  of  tin*.  t(;il(;t  as  well  as  more  modem 
beauties.  Of  the  various  articles  of  th<;  toilet  found  amon^ 
the  ancient  remains,  the  prineipal  are  l>ott]es,  or  vases^ 
for  holding  ointment,  and  tlie  kohL  or  paint  for  the  eyes  ; 
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also  mirrors,  combs,  and  small  boxes,  spoons,  and  saucers. 
The  custom  of  anointing  the  body  is  usual  in  hot  climates, 
and  contributes  greatly  to  comfort.  Their  chief  care  was 
bestowed  upon  the  anointing  of  the  hair.  The  Egyptian 
combs  were  usually  of  wood,  and  double,  and  frequently 
carved  and  ornamented.  The  custom  of  staining  the  eye- 
lids and  brows  with  a  moistened  powder  of  a  black  color 
was  of  the  most  ancient  date.  It  was  thought  to  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  appearance  of  the  eye,,  by  making  it 
seem  larger  by  this  external  black  ring  around  it.  Many 
of  these  A'o^-bottles  have  been  found  in  the  tombs, 
^ether  with  the  bodkiu  employed  in  applying  the  black 
cosmetic. 

Some  of  these  bottles  are  ornamented  with  the  figure  of 
^^  ape,  or  monster,  supposed  to  assist  in  holding  the 
bottle  between  his  arms  while  the  fair  beauty  dipped  her 
dainty  bodkin  into  the  much-prized  beautifier.  Pins  and 
needles  have  also  been  found  among  the  articles  of  the 
toilet.  Some  of  these  pins  are  of  gold,  and  similar  in  size 
to  those  now  employed  by  ladies  as  hat-pins  and  fancy 
bair-pins.  Metal  min'ors  are  also  found  richly  orna- 
inented  and  highly  polished.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  brazen  laver  made  by  Moses  for  the  tabernacle  was 
^rmed  of  the  "looking-glasses  of  the  women,"  who 
<loubtless  brought  them  from  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites.  The  Egyptian  dandies  were  also 
'^ot  without  the  highly  prized  canes.  Many  of  these  have 
been  found  at  Thebes ;  some  having  a  carved  lotus-blos- 
^na  for  the  head.  It  was  customary,  on  entering  a  house, 
to  leave  their  canes  or  sticks  in  the  hall  or  at  the  door  ; 
*nd  i)oor  men  were  often  employed  to  hold  the  canes  of 
ll^uests  during  a  part.v,  by  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
'ewai'ded   them   with   money  or   food.     We   have    little 
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knowledge  of  the  uature  of  tlieir  baths ;  bat  as  they  wemT< 
forbiddeu  in  deep  mourning  to  intlulge  in  them,  they  weB-*< 
probably  considered  a  luxury  as  well  as  a  neoessit\'.  Tim  ^ 
priests  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of  cleanliness,  sha^*;^  - 
ing  the  whole  body  every  three  days,  and  bathing  twic^« 
every  day  and  twice  during  the  night.  So  great  an  abhomr- 
rcnce  did  an  Egyptian  feel  for  an  unshaven  person,  thc^t 
Herodotus  says,  *'  No  Egyptian  of  either  sex  wonld  on 
any  account  kiss  the  lips  of  a  Greek,  make  use  of  his 
knife,  his  spit  and  cauldron,  or  taste  the  meat  of  an  animal 
which  had  been  slaughtered  by  his  hand." 

This  shaving  of  the  head  among  the  Egyptians  is  given 
as  a  reason  bv  Herodotus  for  the  remarkable  hardness  of 
the  Egyptian  sculls,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  peo- 
ple.    The  most  singular  custom  of  the  Elgyptians  was 
that  of  tying  a  false  beard  upon  the  chin,  which  was 
plaited  and  shaped  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person. 
The  beards  on  the  figures  of  the  gods  were  distinguished 
by  the  turning  up  of  the  ends.     No  man  ventured  to 
assume  the  beard  of  a  deity.     But   after   death,  kings 
were  accorded  tiie  honor  of  having  their  statues  thus  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  art  of  painting  common  boards  to  imitate  costly 
varieties,  now  so  often  employed,  was  practised  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Boxes,  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture  were  frequently  made  of  ebony 
inlaid  with  ivory,  and  articles  of  S3'camore  and  acacia 
were  ornamented  with  rare  woods. 

The  Egyptians  displayed  much  taste  in  their  gold, 
silver,  porcelain,  and  glass  vases.  Glass  was  known 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  glass-blowing  was  employed 
bv  them  twentv-fivc  hundred  vears  ajjo.  It  is  also  stated 
tliat  tlieir  dead  were  sometimes  enclosed  in  glass  coffins. 
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or  a  crystal  sarcophagus  was  made  by  covering  the  granite 
with  a  coating  of  vitrified  matter,  usually  of  a  deep  green 
color,  which  by  its  transparency  allowed  the  hieroglyphics 
engraved  upon  the  stone  beneath  to  be  plainly  visible. 

Emeralds,  rubies,  amethysts,  and  other  expensive  gems 
were  most  successfully  imitated  by  the  jewellers  of  Thebes. 
Pliny  states  that  glass-cutting  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  that  the  diamond  was  employed  for  that  purpose,  as 
at  present,  even  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cutting 
the  diamond  itself  with  its  ow'n  dust.  "  Diamonds,"  says 
Pliny,  *'  are  eagerly  sought  by  lapidaries  who  sot  them  in 
iron  handles,  for  they  have  the  power  of  penetiating  any- 
thing, however  hard  it  may  be." 

The  art  of  embroidery  was  commonly  practised  in 
Eg}pt,  and  gold  and  silver  threads  were  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  loom  was  also  employed  by  tliem,  both  in 
weaving  linen,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  also  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vei*y  rich  stuffs,  in  which  various  colors  were 
worked  in  innumerable  patterns  by  the  loom. 

The  Egyptians  were  also  famed  for  their  manufacture 
of  pai)er,  which  was  in  the  form  of  parchments  made  from 
the  plant  papyrus,  which  grew  in  the  marshy  ro<rions  of 
the  Nile  in  great  profusion.  Leather  was  also  ])repared 
Ijythem  with  great  skill  for  various  pur])oses.  and  the 
knife  employed  by  them  in  the  process,  between  three 
>ud  four  thousand  years  ago,  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
''^  by  modern  curriers.  Fullers,  potters,  carpenters, 
*ud  cabin et-makei*s  formed  a  lar^e  class  of  Egyptian 
'Workmen.  The  Egyptians  were  skilled  in  the  working  of 
Petals;  and  gold,  silver,  brass,  tin,  iron,  and  lead  were 
l^uowu  in  those  days. 

The  art  of  embalming  the  dead  was  practised  by  the 
^yptians  with  a  perfection  never  since*  equalled. 
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Egyptian  paintings  were  very  primitive,  and  their  sculp- 
tures were  more  remarkable  for  huge  grotesqueness  than 
any  perfection  of  art,  as  their  artists  were  limited  to  such 
a  conventional  mode  of  drawing.  After  the  accession  of 
the  Ptolemies,  Greek  art  became  well  known  in  Egypt, 
but  their  artists  still  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Egyptian 
models  prescribed. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  possessed  some  secret 
for  hardening  or  tempering  bronze,  with  which  we  are 
totally  ignorant ;  for  the  w6nderful  skill  with  which  they 
engi'aved  their  granite  obelisks  with  hieroglyphics,  for 
which  purpose  they  used  implements  of  bronze,  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  process  in  modern  times. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians 
of  high  rank  were  richly  painted,  as  well  as  their  tombs. 
The  ceilings  were  laid  out  in  compartments,  each  having 
peculiar  pattern  and  border.  The  favorite  forms  were 
the  lotus,  the  square,  the  diamond,  and  the  succession  of 
scrolls. 

The  mode  of  laying  out  the  house  and  grounds  varied 
according  to  the  means  of  the  owner.  Some  villas  were 
of  considerable  extent,  with  large  gardens  surrounding 
them.  Some  of  the  large  mansions  were  ornamented  with 
obelisks,  like  the  temples.  About  the  centre  of  the  outer 
wall  was  the  main  entrance  leading  to  an  open  walk 
shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  Here  were  large  tanks  of  water, 
and  between  them  a  wide  avenue  led  to  the  centre  of  the 
mansion.  Their  gardens  were  well  tended,  particularly 
their  vinevards. 

Monkeys  were  trained  to  assist  in  gathering  the  fruit  of 
the  svcamore  and  other  trees. 

Many  animals  were  tamed  in   Egypt  for  various  pur- 
poses,  as  the  lion,  le()i)ard,  gazelle,  baboon,  crocodile, 
find  others. 
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Among  the'  fruit-trees  cultivated  by  fhe  Egyptians 
were  the  palm,  date,  d6m-nut  tree,  sycamore,  fig,  pome- 
granate, olive,  peach,  almond,  persea,  locust  tree,  and 
others.  The  Egyptians  were  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers, 
and  they  were  pmfusel}'  employed  on  all  festive  occasions. 
The  lotus  was  the  favorite  flower,  and  was  more  often 
preferred  for  house  decoration  and  personal  adornment. 
Among  other  flowers  cultivated  b}^  them  were  the  chrysan- 
themum, acinon,  acacia,  anemone,  convolvulus,  olive, 
amaricus,  and  others. 

The  deity  whom  they  believed  presided  over  the  garden, 
was  Khem,  corresponding  to  the  Grecian  Pan.  Ranno,  a 
goddess  sometimes  represented  in  the  form  of  an  asp,  or 
with  a  human  body  and  the  head  of  a  serpent,  was  con- 
sidered the  protecting  genius  of  a  vineyard,  and  also  of  a 
young  prince. 

This  goddess  Ranno,  or  the  sacred  asp,  appears  in 
many  remarkable  connections  with  royalty,  and  the  name 
Uraeus,  which  was  applied  to  that  snake,  has  been  derived 
by  ChampoUion,  from  owro,  the  Coptic  word  signifying 
*'king,"  as  its  appellation  of  basilisk  originated  in  the 
hasiliscos  of  the  Greeks. 

Ancient  Egypt  was  a  religious  community  in  which  the 
palace  was  a  temple,  the  people  worshippers  at  the  gate, 
and  the  monarch  the  chief  priest.  "  The  equal  treatment 
which  the  women  received  in  Egypt  was  sliown  in  other 
circumstances  beside  their  being  allowed  to  sit  on  the 
throne.  In  their  mythology,  the  goddess  Isis  held  rank 
above  her  husband.  We  see  also  on  the  mumuiv- cases 
that  the  priestly  and  noble  families  traced  their  pedigree 
as  often  through  the  female  line  as  through  tlie  male,  and 
records  were  sometimes  dated  by  the  names  of  priest- 
esses." 
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The  Egypttiuis  worshipped  many  gods.     Among  them 
were  iSa,  the  ^^  sun-god,"  sailing  iu  a  golden  boat  across 
the  heavens ;  Shu^  meaning  "  air  " ;  Tafnut,  the  "  dew  " ; 
Sebj  the  "  earth"  ;  and  Nut,  the  "  heaven."     Osiris  was 
the  ''sun,"  and  Isis,  his  wife  and  sister,  the  "dawn"; 
Horns,  the  "rising  sun";  Set,  the  destroyer  of  Osiris, 
was  the  "darkness";  and  the  resuiTection  of  Osiris  was 
the  rising  of  the  sun  after  the  darkness  of  the  night  had 
been  overcome  and  dispelled.    Nepthys  was  the  "sunset"  ; 
Anuhis^  the  "  twilight"  or  "  dusk."     Neith  corresponded 
to  the  Greek  Ath^n^,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  wisdom  or  intellect  of  God,  —  which  is  a 
significant  thought,  Neith  being  a  goddess,  not  a  god. 
She  was  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  Sa'is.     Originally  the 
worship  of  Ammon  was  distinct  from  that  of  Ra,  god  of 
the  sun ;  but  after  the  eighteenth  dynasty  a  union  took 
place,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  Ammon-Ra.     Tlioth,  the 
god  of  letters,  had  various  characters,  according  to  the 
functions  he  was  supposed  to  fulfil.     In  one  of  his  char- 
acters he  corresponded  to  the  moon  ;  in  the  other,  to  Mer- 
cury.    "  In  the  former,  he  was  the  beneficent  property  of 
that  luminary,  the  regulator  and  dispenser  of  time,  who 
presided  over  the  fate  of  man  and  the  events  of  his  life ; 
in  the  latter,  the  god  of  letters  and  the  i)atron  of  learning 
and  tlie  means  of  conmiunication  between  the  gods  and 
mankind." 

The  Egyptians  related  many  allegories  concerning  their 
various  deities,  but  we  have  space  only  to  narrate  the 
story  regarding  Osiris  and  Isis,  god  of  the  sun  and  the 
goddess  of  dawn.  As  their  gods  were  supposed  to  assume 
many  difiPerent  characters  and  attributes,  this  story  repre- 
sents Osiris  as  the  river  Nile,  Isis  as  the  land  of  Egypt, 
iW(}  Tv])h()  as  the  sea. 
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The  allegory  is  thus  given :  — 

^^  Osiris,  having  become  king  of  Egypt,  applied  himself 
towards  civilizing  his  countrymen  by  turning  them  from 
their  former  barbarous  course  of  life,  teaching  them,  more- 
over, to  cultivate  and  improve  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
With  the  same  good  disposition  he  afterwards  travelled 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  inducing  the  people  everywhere 
to  submit  to  his  discipline,  by  the  mildest  persuasion. 
During  his  absence  from  his  kingdom,  I'yplio  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  any  innovations  in  the  state,  Isis 
being  extremely  vigilant  in  the  government  and  always 
on  her  guard.  After  the  return  of  Osiris,  however, 
Typho,  having  persuaded  seventy-two  other  persons  to 
join  him  in  the  conspiracy,  together  with  a  certain  queen 
of  Ethiopia,  named  Aso,  who  chanced  to  be  in  Egypt  at 
the  time,  contrived  a  proper  stratagem  to  execute  his 
base  designs.  For,  having  privately  taken  a  measure  of 
Osiris's  body,  he  caused  a  chest  to  be  made  exactly  of 
that  size,  as  beautiful  as  possible,  and  set  off  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  art.  This  chest  he  brought  into  J;he  ban- 
queting-room,  where,  after  it  had  been  much  admired  by 
all  present,  Typho,  as  if  in  jest,  promised  to  give  it  to 
any  one  of  them  whose  body  upon  trial  it  might  be  found 
to  fit.  Upon  this  the  whole  company,  one  after  the  other, 
got  into  it;  but  as  it  did  not  fit  any  of  tliem,  last  of  all 
Osiris  laid  himself  down  in  it,  upon  which  the  conspirators 
immediately  ran  together,  clapped  on  the  cover,  and  then, 
fastening  it  on  the  outside  with  nails,  poured  melted  lead 
over  it. 

^'  After  this,  having  carried  it  away  to  the  riverside,  they 
conveyed  it  to  the  sea  by  the  Tauai'tic  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
which  for  this  reason  is  still  held  in  tlie  utmost  abhorrence 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  never  named  by  them  but  with 
proper  marks  of  detestation. 
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^'  These  things  happened  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month 
Athor,  when  the  sun  was  in  Scorpio,  in  the  28th  year  of 
Osiris's  reign,  thoagh  others  say  he  was  no  more  than 
twenty-eight  yeara  old  at  the  time. 

^^The  first  who  knew  the  accident  that  had  befallen 
their  king  were  the  Pans  and  Satyrs,  who  lived  about 
Chemmis ;  and  they,  immediately  acquainting  the  people 
with  the  news,  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  name  of 
Panic  terrors.  .  .  .  Isis,  as  soon  as  the  report  reached 
her,  cut  off  one  of  the  locks  of  her  hair  and  put  on  mourn- 
ing- 

"At  length  she  received  more  particular  news  of  the 

chest.  It  had  been  carried  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  to 
the  coast  of  Byblos,  and  there  gently  lodged  in  the  branches 
of  a  tamarisk  bush,  which  in  a  short  time  had  shot  up  into 
a  large  tree,  growing  round  the  chest  and  euclosiug  it  on 
every  side,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  ;  and  the  king  of 
the  country,  having  cut  down  the  tree,  had  made  the  part 
of  the  trunk  wherein  the  chest  was  concealed  a  pillar  to 
support  the  roof  of  his  house.  Isis,  having  gone  to 
Byblos,  obtained  possession  of  this  pillar,  and  then  set 
sail  with  the  chest  for  Egypt.  But  intending  a  visit  to 
her  son  Horus,  who  was  brought  up  at  Butus,  she  deposited 
the  chest  in  the  meantime  in  a  remote  and  unfrequented 
place.  Typho,  liowever,  as  he  was  one  night  bunting  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  accidentally  met  with  it ;  and  know- 
ing the  body  enclosed  in  it,  tore  it  into  fourteen  pieces, 
disposing  them  up  and  down  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  this  event,  Isis  set  out  once 
more  in  search  of  the  scattered  members  of  her  husband's 
body,  using  a  boat  made  of  the  papyrus  rush  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  pass  through  the  lower  and  fenny  parts  of 
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the  country.  And  one  reason  assigned  for  the  many  dif- 
ferent sepulchres  of  Osiris  shown  in  Egypt  is,  that  wher- 
ever any  one  of  his  scattered  limbs  was  discovered,  she 
buried  it  in  that  spot ;  though  othei*s  suppose  that  it  was 
owing  to  an  artifice  of  the  queen,  who  presented  each  of 
those  cities  with  an  image  of  her  husband,  in  order  that, 
if  Typho  should  overcome  Horns  in  the  approaching  con- 
quest, he  might  be  unable  to  find  the  real  sepulchre.  Isis 
succeeded  in  recovering  all  the  different  members,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  had  been  devoured  b}'  the 
lepidotus,  the  phagrus,  and  the  oxyrhinchus ;  for  which 
reason  these  fish  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Egyptians. 
To  make  amends,  therefore,  for  this  loss,  she  consecrated 
the  phallus,  and  instituted  a  solemn  festival  to  its  mem- 
orj*. 

"A  battle  at  length  took  place  between  Horus  and 
Typho,  in  which  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner.  Isis, 
however,  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed,  so  far 
from  putting  him  to  death,  set  him  at  liberty ;  which  so 
incensed  Horus  that  he  tore  off  the  royal  diadem  she 
wore ;  but  Hermes  substituted  in  its  stead  a  helmet  made 
in  the  shape  of  an  ox's  head.  At  length  two  other  bat- 
tles were  fought,  in  which  Typho  was  defeated." 

This  allegory  is  thus  explained  :  — 

"  Osiris  means  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

*'  Isis,  the  iiTigated  portion  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

*' Horus,  their  offspring,  the  vapors  and  exhalations 
reproducing  rain. 

'^  Butus,  the  marshy  lands  of  Lower  Egypt,  where 
those  vapors  were  nourished. 

'^  Typho,  the  sea  which  swallowed  up  the  Nile  water. 

**  The  conspirators,  the  drouo:]it  overcoming  the  mois- 
ture, from  which  the  increase  of  the  Nile  proceeds. 
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'^The  chest  in  which  OHirih'H  body  was  confined,  the 
banks  of  the  river,  within  which  it  retireil  after  the  iuuD- 
dation. 

^^The  Tanaitic  mouth,  the  lake  and  barren  land»  about 
it,  whicli  were  lield  in  abliorrence  from  their  being  over- 
tiowed  ))j  the  river  without  producing;  any  benefit  to  the 
country. 

*'The  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life,  the  twenty-eight 
cubits  to  wbicii  the  Nile  rises  at  Elephautina,  its  greatest 
heigiit. 

"The  17th  of  Athor,  the  period  when  the  river  retires 
within  its  banks. 

'*  Tiie  queen  of  Tl'Uhiopia,  the  southern  winds  prevent- 
ing the  clouds  being  carried  southward. 

'•The  different  uienil)ers  of  Osiris's  body,  the  main 
channels  and  canals  ))y  which  the  inundation  passed  into 
tlic  interior  of  the  countrv,  where  each  was  said  to  be 
iifterwiirds  l)uricd.  That  one  which  could  not  be  recov- 
ered was  the  g(;nerative  i)ower  of  the  Nile,  which  still 
continued  in  the  stream  itself. 

**The  victory  of  llorus,  the  power  possessed  by  the 
(;lou(ls  in  (causing  the  HucccHsive  inundations  of  the  Nile/' 

Many  animals,  inse(;ts,  and  plants  were  considered 
rtjicred  by  the  Egy|)tians :  among  them  were  the  cyno- 
(U'phalus  ap(;,  sa(;red  to  Thoth  ;  shrew-mouse,  sacred  to 
Mant;  dog,  sacnjd  to  Anubis;  cat,  sacred  to  Pasbtor 
Hii))astis ;  lion,  sacred  to  (jrom,  or  Hercules;  hippopota- 
mus, sacred  to  Mars;  pig  and  ass,  emblems  of  Typbo; 
goat,  sacred  to  Mend(js ;  cow,  sacred  to  Athor. 

The  sacr(;d  oxen  were  Apis,  Mnevis,  and  Basis,  sacred 
to  Osiris,  Apollo,  and  Onuphis. 

Th(}  sacred  birds  of  Egypt  were  the  vulture,  eagle, 
hawk,  white  nnd  saffron-colored  cocks,  little  egret,  sacred 
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to  Osiris ;  ibis,  sacred  to  Thoth ;  goose,  emblem  of  8eb. 
Fabulous  and  uuknown  sacred  birds  were  the  phoBiiix, 
sacred  to  Osiris;  the  '^pure  soul"  of  the  king  (a  bird 
with  man's  head  and  arms) ,  emblem  of  the  soul ;  vulture 
with  a  snake's  head  ;  hawk  with  man's  and  ram's  head. 

The  sacred  reptiles  were  the  tortoise,  crocodile,  asp,  and 
frog.  The  fabulous  serpents  were  snakes  with  human 
heads,  with  hawk's  head,  and  with  lion's  head. 

The  sacred  fishes  of  Egypt  were  the  oxyrhinchus,  the 
eel,  the  lepidotus,  satus,  and  maeotes.  The  scorpion  was 
the  emblem  of  the  goddess  Selk.  Different  species  of 
beetles  were  held  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  adopted  as  an 
emblem  of  the  world. 

Foremost  amongst  the  sacred  plants  of  the  East,  being 
not  merely  a  symbol,  but  frequently  the  object  of  worship 
in  itself,  was  the  undying  lotus,  which,  from  the  throne 
of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Nepthys,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  bearing  on  the  margin  of  its  blossom  the  four 
geuii. 

*'  The  Persians  represent  the  sun  as  '  rob'd  with  light, 
with  lotus  crown'd.*  Among  the  Chinese  it  symbolized 
Buddha,  and  is  the  emblem  of  female  beauty.  The  Japa- 
nese deem  it  the  emblem  of  purity,  since  it  is  not  sullied 
by  the  muddy  waters  in  which  it  often  grows.  With  the 
flowers  of  the  motherwort,  it  is  borne  before  the  body  in 
their  funeral  processions.  The  Hindoo  deities  are  often 
represented  seated  upon  a  lotus  flower.  Kamadeva,  or 
Cupid,  is  depicted  as  floating  down  the  blue  Ganges — 

*  Upon  a  rosy  lotus  wreath, 
Catching  new  lustre  from  the  tide 
That  with  his  image  shone  beneath/  " 

The  consort  of  Vishnu,  Laksmi,  was  also  called  the 
"Lotus-born,"  because  she  was  said  to  have  ascended 
^rom  the  ocean  on  its  hlm^fiom. 
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Brahma  was  believed  to  have  sprung  from  Naraj'ana, — 
that  is, ''  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the  waters,"  —  and 
he  is  thus  described  in  a  Hindoo  poem :  — 

"  A  form  cerulean  fluttered  o*er  the  deep ; 
Brightest  of  beings,  greatest  of  the  great, 
Who,  not  as  mortals  steep 
Their  eyes  in  dewy  sleep. 
But  heavenly  pensive  on  the  lotus  lay, 
That  blossomed  at  his  touch,  and  shed  a  golden  ray/* 

An  ancient  pra3'er,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet 
and  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  consists  of  unceasing 
.  repetitions  of  the  words,  Om  mane  padne  haun^  meaning, 
*'  Oh,  the  jewel  in  the  lotus  !     Amen." 

"  The  Grecian  god  of  silence,  Harpocrates,  who  was  the 
Egyptian  Aurora,  or  Dayspring,  and  was  the  son  of 
Isis,  was  often  represented  on  the  lotus.  The  god  Nofre 
Atmoo  also  bore  the  lotus  on  his  head." 

The  lotus  is  regarded  iu  P^gyptian  delineations  as  signi- 
fying the  creation  of  the  world.  In  the  gallery  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  there  are  several 
statues  bearing  sceptres  formed  of  the  lotus ;  and  also  a 
mummy  holding  in  each  hand  of  his  crossed  arms  a  lotus 
flower.  There  was  also  brought  to  England,  some  yeare 
ago,  a  bust  of  Isis  emerging  from  a  lotus  flower,  which 
has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  one  of  Clytie  changing 
into  a  sunflower. 

Three  species  of  nymphaecese,  called  lotus,  were  culti- 
vated in  Egypt.  One  of  these  still  grows  in  immense 
quantities  in  Lower  Egypt.  This  lotus  has  fragrant  white 
blossoms,  and  fruit  the  size  of  that  of  the  poppy,  filled 
with  small  seeds,  used  as  an  article  of  food.  It  closely 
resembles  onr  white  water-lilv.  "It  was  the  'rose  of 
aDc'wDt  Egypt,'  the  favorite  flower  of  the  country,  and 
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was  made  into  wreaths  and  garlands.  With  the  bUic  lotus 
of  tlie  Nile  {Nyinphcea  cmrulea)^  it  formed  models  for 
many  works  of  art.  But  the  sacred  lotus  is  the  Nelumbo. 
This  is  the  sacred  bean  of  Egypt,  the  '  rose  lily  of  the 
Nile '  of  Herodotus,  the  lotus  par  excellence.  Its  blos- 
soms are  larger  than  those  of  the  white  or  blue  lotus  ;  they 
are  of  a  brilliant  red  color  sometimes,  but  rarely  white, 
and  hang  over  broad  peltated  leaves,  resembling,  in  their 
magnificent  beauty,  those  — 

*  Eastern  flowers  large, 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half  closed ;  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tears,  that  fed  the  time 
With  odor,  in  the  prime  of  good 
Haroun  Alraschid.* 

•*  The  Nelumbo  was  cultivated  as  much  for  its  useful- 
ness as  an  article  of  food,  as  for  its  beauty.  Its  roots, 
seeds,  and  leaf-stalks  are  all  edible.  The  fruit  is  formed 
of  many  valves,  each  containing  a  nut  about  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  with  a  taste  more  delicate  than  that  of  almonds. 
The  use  of  the  seeds  in  making  bread,  and  the  mode  of 
sowing  them, — by  enclosing  each  seed  in  a  ball  of  clay, 
and  throwing  it  into  the  water, — may  probably  be  alluded 
to  in  the  text,  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou 
shaltfind  it  after  many  days.'  The  Nelumbo  is  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  India,  C.hinu,  Japan,  Persia, 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  and  in  all  those  countries  maintains 
its  sacred  character.  The  fable  of  the  nymph  Lotis,  who 
was  transformed  into  a  tree  bearing  her  naino,  is  supi)osed 
to  he  of  Eastern  origin.  It  was  under  the  lote-tree,  be- 
yond which  there  is  no  passing,  that  Mohammed  was  said 
to  liave  met  the  angel  Gabriel.  This  lotis  or  lotus  tree 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sacred  bean,  or  lotus 
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flower,  which  is  a  totally  distinct  plant.  The  lotns-tree  is 
a  moderate-sized  thorny  tree,  with  broad  leaves,  fruit  as 
large  as  an  olive,  of  a  reddish  color,  containing  the  nut, 
the  taste  of  which  is  sweetish,  resembling  that  of  a  fig  or 
date.  It  was  this  lotus-tree  which  Homer  refers  to,  when 
he  describes  the  charm  of  certain  fruit  which  Ulysses 
dreaded  would  lure  his  companions  to  give  up  home  and 
fViends  forever,  as  the  fable  was,  that  whosoever  ate  of  its 
fruit  would  never  leave  the  enchanted  land." 

On  account  of  these  numerous  stories  connected  with 
the  far-famed  lotus  of  the  East,  it  has  become  one  of  the 

-  most  illustrious  flowers  of  romance  and  poetry.  Its  praises 
have  been  sung  in  all  the  languages  of  Eastern  climes, 
until  its  very  name  has  become  the  8ynon3'me  for  oriental 
splendor  and  goddess-like  attractions. 

The  asp  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  emblems  of 
deity,  and  also  of  royalty,  and  many  strange  stories  are 
told  of  different  species  of  asps.  The  following  is  related 
to  show  the  extreme  veneration  paid  to  sacred  ahimals. 

"  A  sacred  serpent  of  Melite  had  priests  and  ministers, 
a  table,  and  a  bowl.  It  was  kept  in  a  tower,  and  fed  by 
the  priests  with  cakes  made  of  flour  and  of  honey,  which 
they  placed  there  in  the  bowl.  Having  done  this,  they 
retired.  The  next  day,  on  returning  to  the  apartment, 
the  food  was  found  to  be  eaten,  and  the  same  quantity 
was  again  put  into  the  bowl,  for  it  was  not  lawful  for  any 
one  to  see  the  sacred  reptile.  On  one  occasion,  one  of 
the  priests  being  anxious  to  behold  it,  went  in  alone,  and 
having  deposited  the  cake,  withdrew,  until  the  moment 
when  he  supposed  the  serpent  had  come  forth  to  its  repast. 
He  then  entered,  throwing  open  the  door  with  great  vio- 
lence, upon  which  the  serpent  withdrew  in  evident  indig* 
nation,  and  the  priest  shortly  after  became  frantic,  and 

having  confessed  his  crime,  expired." 
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The  Egyptian  asp  is  a  species  of  cobra  de  capello,  and 
is  still  very  common  in  Egypt.  As  our  story  of  Cleopatni 
is  connected  with  the  asp,  the  following  facts  will  be  inter- 
esting. It  is  called  Nashir,  a  word  signifying  "spread- 
ing," from  its  dilating  its  breast  when  angry.  The  snake- 
players  of  modern  days  use  this  same  serpent  in  their 
joggling  tricks,  taking  care  first  to  extract  its  fangs,  or  to 
bom  out  the  poison-bag  with  a  hot  iron.  The  asp  is  gen- 
erally about  three  or  four  feet  long ;  they  are  easily 
tamed ;  their  food  consists  of  mice,  frogs,  and  other 
reptiles.  They  are  accustomed  to  live  in  gardens  during 
the  warm  weather,  where  they  are  of  great  use.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  asp  employed  b}'  Cleopatra  was  a  kind 
of  poisonous  snake  much  smaller  than  the  common 
variety ;  and  the  name,  like  that  of  viper,  may  have  been 
applied  to  venomous  serpents  of  different  species.  Mum- 
mies of  the  asp  have  been  discovered  in  Thebes. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  marvellous  monu- 
ments and  pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  will  only  give 
one  statement  of  Herodotus  in  connection  with  them. 
Herodotus  says,  that  each  of  the  two  great  i)yramids  near 
Memphis  required  twenty  years  in  building ;  and  that  one 
hundred  thousand  men  were  unceasingly  employed  on  the 
work,  who  were  relieved  ever}-  three  months  ;  and  that  only 
sixteen  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  spent  on  the  radishes, 
onions,  and  garlic  for  the  workmen,  which  was  probably 
their  only  pay,  making  about  eighteen  pence  a  year  of 
oar  mone}',  for  each  man. 

A  slight  sketch  of  an  Egyptian  house  and  dinner  party 
will  aid  us  in  obtaining  ii  more  definite  idea  of  the  nian- 
ners  and  customs  of  those  times.  The  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  guests  in  Egyptian  houses  were 
lometimes  on  the  ground  floor,  sometimes    in   t\vt   %x^\. 
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Story  ;  tiiough  from  the  size,  beauty,  and  arrangement  of 
their  gardens  it  is  supposed  that  they  often  entertained 
their  friends  in  the  cool  and  shady  retreats  there.  These 
reception  rooms  were  provided  with  handsome  chairs, 
fauteuils,  stools,  and  low  seats.  While  conversing,  they 
did  not  recline  on  divans  or  couches,  though  ottomans  and 
richly  covered  couches  formed  part  of  the  furniture  in 
Egyptian  apartments  of  state.  Egyptian  tables  were 
round,  square,  or  oblong ;  the  common  people  sat  cross- 
legged  or  crouched  on  the  ground.  Little  is  known  of  the 
furniture  of  their  bedrooms,  but  numerous  wooden  pillows 
have  been  found  with  grooved  places  for  the  head.  Those 
for  the  rich  were  made  of  alabaster.  In  their  entertain- 
ments they  made  lavish  display  and  provided  various 
amusements.  Songs,  music,  dancing,  buffoonery,  feats 
of  agility,  and  games  of  chance  were  introduced.  The 
guests  arrived  in  chariots  or  in  palanquins  borne  by 
their  servants  on  foot.  Sometimes  their  attendants  held 
over  them  parasols  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  and  one 
slave  carried  a  stool  to  enable  his  master  to  alight  with 
ease,  while  another  bore  his  writing-tablet,  or  whatever 
article  of  apparel  he  might  need.  To  those  who  arrived 
from  a  journey,  water  was  brought  in  a  golden  ewer  to 
wash  their  feet  before  entering  the  reception-room.  It 
was  also  customary  for  each  guest  to  be  anointed  with 
ointment  by  a  servant,  as  he  seated  himself;  then  a  lotus 
flower  was  presented  to  each  visitor,  who  held  it  in  his 
hand  during  the  entertainment.  Ser\^ants  also  brought 
necklaces  of  the  same  or  other  flowers,  and  hung  them 
around  the  neck  of  each  person,  and  placed  garlands  of 
flowers  on  their  heads  with  a  single  lotus  bud  so  arranged 
that  it  would  fall  over  the  forehead.  Wreaths  and  other 
devices  of  flowers  were  laid  around  the  room  on  stands. 
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while  servants  constantly  brought  fresh  blossoms  from  the 
gardens  to  replace  those  which  had  faded.  After  the 
floral  decorations,  wine  was  offered  to  the  guests.  While 
the  dinner  was  being  prepared,  the  company  were  enter- 
tained by  music  by  a  band  of  musicians,  who  perfoimed 
upon  the  harp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine,  double  and  single 
pipe,  flute,  and  other  instruments.  The  Egyptians  paid 
great  attention  to  the  study  of  music.  The  father  of 
Cleopatra  received  the  name  of  Auletes  from  his  skill  in 
playing  on  the  flute.  Long  before  the  lyre  was  known 
in  Greece  the  Egyptians  had  attained  great  perfection 
in  the  form  of  their  stringed  instiuments,  and  Greek 
sages  visited  Egypt  to  study  music  among  the  other 
sciences  for  which  it  was  renowned.  Harps  of  foui^teen, 
and  lyres  of  seventeen,  strings  are  found  to  have  been 
used  by  ordinary  Egyptian  musicians  1570  b.c.  The 
strings  of  the  Egyptian  harp  were  of  catgut,  and  some 
discovered  at  Thebes  in  1823  were  so  well  preserved 
that  they  emitted  a  sound  on  being  touched.  ApoUodorus 
relates  the  following  story  of  the  supposed  invention  of 
the  lyre :  — 

'*  The  Nile  having  overflowed  the  whole  country  of 
E^ypt,  when  it  returned  within  its  natural  bounds,  left  on 
the  shore  a  great  number  of  animals  of  various  kinds, 
and  among  the  rest  a  tortoise,  the  flesh  of  which  being 
dried  and  wasted  by  the  sun,  nothing  remained  within  the 
shell  but  nerves  and  cartilages,  and  these  being  braced 
and  contracted  by  the  drying  heat  became  sonorous.  Mer- 
cury, walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  happened  to 
strike  his  foot  against  this  shell,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
the  sound  produced  that  the  idea  of  a  lyre  presented  itself 
to  his  imagination.  He  therefore  constructed  the  instru- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  tortoise  and  strung  it  with  the  dried 
sinews  of  dead  animals." 
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It  was  not  customary  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  indulge  in  dancing,  and  hired  dancei's  were  em- 
ployed on  all  festive  occasions.  Grace  in  posture  .and 
movement  was  the  chief  object  of  those  skilled  in  the 
dance.  Many  of  their  postures  and  steps  resembled  tlioee 
of  the  modern  ballet ;  and  the  pirouette  enlivened  an 
Egyptian  party  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  ancient  Egypt,  we  will  take  up  the  more  immediate  his- 
tory of  Cleopatra.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  his  conquest  of  P^gypt,  founded  the  mag- 
nificent citv  of  Alexandria  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nile.  One  of  the  most  expensive  and  famous  of  all 
edifices  erected  by  the  Ptolemies  was  the  light-house  on 
the  island  of  Pharos,  ()[)posite  to  tlie  city,  and  at  some 
distance  from  it  a  pier  was  subsequently  built  connecting 
the  island  with  the  mainland.  This  light- house  was  a 
lofty  tower  constructed  of  wliite  marble.  This  great 
edifice  was  erected  by  Ptolemy  Phihidolphus,  the  second 
monarcli  in  that  line.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  architect  of  this  light- 
house was  a  man  named  Sostratus.  Ptolemy  ordered  that 
a  marble  tablet  should  be  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  tower^ 
bearing  his  name  as  the  builder  of  this  wonder.  Sostratus 
seemingly  obeyed,  but  he  outwitted  the  haughty  monarob. 
Sostratus  secretly  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  marblei 
tal)let,  and  then  covered  it  with  an  artificial  cement  s] 
lar  in  appearance  to  the  marble.  On  this  outer  surfi 
ho  cut  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the  tablet  was  plaoed- 
in  the  wall  without  detection.  In  process  of  time  the 
cement  mouldered  away  as  the  architect  had  calculated 
upon,  and  the  king's  name  disappeared,  while  that  of 
Sostriiius  remained  as  long  as  the  building  endured. 
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The  city  of  Alexandria  was  also  world-renowned  for  its 
immense  library  and  museum  established  hy  the  Ptolemies. 
The  museum  was  not  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  an 
institution  of  learning  where  sages  congregated  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  science.     The 
iustitution   was    richly   endowed,    and   very   magnificent 
buildings  were  erected  for  its  use.     The  most  valuable 
books  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  collected  here, 
the  king  buying,  borrowing,  or  even  stealing,  these  rare 
treasures,  when  they  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained  from 
neighboring  nations ;    and  scribes  were  kept  constantly 
employed  in  copying  these  works  on  parchment  by  hand- 
writing, as  printing  was  then  unknown,  so  far  as  can  be 
discovered ;   though  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assert  that  any 
thing  was  unknown  to  those  ancient  p]gyptians,  for  new 
discoveries  amongst  the  remains  of  their  ruined  cities  are 
continually  revealing  some  hitherto  unimagiued  fact  re- 
garding the  knowledge  and  civilization  of  that  strange 
and  powerful  nation.     After  copies  were  made  of  all  these 
valuable  volumes,  or  scrolls,  the  original  was  always  kept 
in  the  Alexandrine  museum  and  library,  while  the  copy 
was  graciously  returned  to  the  owners,  whether  individ- 
uals or  nations.     At  length  the  library  collected  in  the 
museum   increased   to   four  hundred   thousand  volumes. 
No  more  could  be  stored  in  the  museum,  and  so  a  won- 
derful  temple,  called  the  Serapion,  situated   in  iinother 
part  of   the   cit3%    was  used  as  a  depository    for   addi- 
tional volumes.     Three  hundred  thousand  volumes  were 
afterwards  accumulated  in  this  temple.     The  strange  his- 
tory of  this  Serapion  must  not  be  omitted.     One  of  the 
ancient  gods  of  the  P^gyptians  was  a  deity  named  Sera- 
!>»«.      He    was   the   particular   divinity   of   seamen.      A 
Btatue  of  this  god  existed  in  the  town  of  Sinope.  in  Asia 
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Miuor.  The  Ptolemy  kings  of  li^ypt  were  desiroaa  of 
making  Alexandria  the  most  im|K>rtant  seaport  and  naval 
station  in  the  world,  and  thev  thouofht  this  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  the  presence  of  this  Siicred  statue  of 
the  goii  Sorapis,  as  his  worship  would  bring  to  their  city 
all  the  seamen  wlio  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of 
their  god.  The-  king  of  Sinope  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  the  statue,  and  refused  all  offers  of  the  £g}*ptitii 
king  to  purchase  this  venerated  image  of  the  deity.  At 
length,  however,  a  famine  fell  u[^K>n  the  laud  of  Sinope, 
and  the  people  in  their  distress  were  forced  to  part 
with  their  sacred  idol  in  onler  to  obtain  coru  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  would  furnish  none  without  this  condi- 
tion. The  statue  of  the  god  Serapis  was  accoixiingly 
brought  to  Alexandria ,  whore  a  uiaguificent  temple  was 
erected  to  contain  the  idol.  This  temple  was  called  tlie 
Serapion. 

It  was  owinsr  to  the  desire  of  the  Ptolemies  to  make  the 
Alexandrine  lihrarv  the  wonilor  of  the  world,  that  tlie 
Old  Testament  of  the  Scriiuuros  came  to  be  trauslateil 
into  Greek,  which  had  previously  been  written  only  in 
the  Hebrew  lanixuaire,  ami  was  known  only  to  the  Jews. 
This  KiuiT  Ptoleuiv  haviuir  learned  that  the  Jews  at  Jem- 
saleni  possessed  sacred  writings  which  were  guaixled  iu 
their  synagogue  there,  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  them.  As  the  EiiV])tians  then  held  manv  of  the  Jews 
in  slavery,  who  had  been  taken  ]>nsoners  in  war,  Ptolemv 
rightly  imagined  that  it  would  be  dillicult  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  lie  accordingly  tirst  bought  all  the  Jewish 
captives  from  their  masters,  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  sent  the  liberated  Jews  home  to 
Jerusalem.  Deeming  that  he  could  now  make  his  I'eqwost 
of  the  Jewish  authorities  with  some  hoi^es  of  success  after 
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this  gcneroas  treatment  of  their  counti'ymen,  Ptolemy  sent 
a  splendid  embassage  to  Jerusalem,  with  respectful  letters 
to  the  high-priest,  and  very  magnificent  presents.  The 
request  of  Ptolemy  was  granted.  The  Jewish  priests 
made  very  fine  copies  of  their  sacred  writings,  illuminat- 
ing them  with  letters  of  gold.  These  were  presented  to 
Ptolemy,  and  seventy-two  learned  Jews  were  chosen  from 
the  twelve  tribes  and  sent  to  Alexandria ;  and  there  they 
trauslated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek.  This  trans- 
lation is  called  the  Septuagint,  from  the  Latin  words, 
ieptuaginUi  duo,  meaning  '*  se vent}'- two."  A  copy  of  the 
Heptus^int  Bible  may  now  be  obtained  for  two  days' 
wages  of  a  common  laborer ;  but  to  secure  the  original 
translation  the  Egyptian  king  expended,  it  is  said,  over 
a  million  of  dollars.  Thus  an  Egyptian  king  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Having  given  this  gliifipse  of  Egyptian  history  as  a 
background  to  our  picture,  we  will  coufiue  the  remainder 
of  this  sketch  to  the  immediate  history  of  Cleopatra  and 
her  family.  Having  shown  the  bright  side  of  the  picture 
of  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  we  are  forced  to  look 
for  a  moment  upon  dark  and  bloody  scenes.  The  early 
Bovereigns  in  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies  were  distin- 
guished for  wise  government  and  the  advancement  of 
their  people  in  arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  The  first 
Ptolemy  was  Ptolemy  Soter,  who,  together  with  his  son 
wd  successor,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  were  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  line.  So  greatly  was  Ptolemy  Soter,  the 
foouder  of  the  dynasty,  venerated  by  his  subjects,  that 
divine  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  after  his  death. 
But  the  succeeding  Ptolemies  grew  more  and  more  vicious, 
teak,  and  sensuous,  until  the  great-grandfather  of  Cleo- 
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patra  stands  forth  in  history  merely  as  a  horrid  monster 
of  all  vice  and  crime.  He  was  Ptolemy  Pbyscon,  the 
seventh  in  the  line.  The  name  Pbyscon  was  given  him  in 
derision,  on  account  of  his  grotesque  appearance.  Be- 
ing very  small  of  stature,  his  gluttony  aud  dissipation 
had  increased  his  rotundity  of  figure  to  enormous  propor- 
tions, making  him  more  of  a  monster  than  man  in  appear- 
ance. His  brother,  who  was  kiug  before  him,  dying,  left 
a  wife,  who  was  also  his  sister,  named  Cleopatra,  this 
name  being  common  in  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Queen  Cleopatra  had  a  little  son,  and  a  daughter,  also 
called  Cleopatra,  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
j^e.  The  son  of  this  queen  was  really  heir  to  the  throne ; 
but  the  friends  of  Physcon  succeeded  in  persuading  Queen 
Cleopatra  to  marry  him,  under  the  conditions  that  he 
should  be  king,  but  that  Cleopatra's  son,  the  child  of 
Physcon's  brother,  should  be  heir  to  the  throue.  Phys- 
con agreed  to  this ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  married  the 
queen,  who  was  also  his  sister,  when  he  brutally  killed 
her  son,  while  in  her  own  arms,  and  upon  the  very  bridal 
day.  This  inhuman  monster  then  fell  in  love  with  the 
young  Cleopatra,  his  niece,  and  soon  divorced  the  queen 
and  married  her  daughter.  But  so  great  were  his  cruel- 
ties and  crimes  that  the  people  rose  against  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  took  with  him  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  who  was  his  own  son,  and  also  the  child  of  the 
Queen  Cleopatra  whom  he  had  divorced.  The  people 
then  reinstated  Queen  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne.  When 
the  queen's  birthday  arrived,  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence,  and  many  guests  were  assembled  at  the 
palace ;  at  which  time  a  large  box  was  brought  in  as  a 
present  to  the  queen.  It  was  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  quests,  as  all  supposed  that  some  neighboring  mon- 
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arch  had  sent  some  costly  gift.  As  the  cover  was  lifted, 
what  was  the  horror  of  the  queen  and  her  friends  to  be- 
hold the  head  and  hands  of  her  beautiful  boy,  whom 
Physcon  had  taken  with  him  !  These  bloody  relics  were 
placed  amid  a  heap  of  the  fragments  of  the  body  in  such 
manner  that  the  mother  might  recognize  her  son,  and  tbe 
fiend-like  monster,  in  sending  this  ghastly  gift,  had  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  presented  to  his  former  wife  as 
a  birthday  token,  and  that  it  should  only  be  opened  in  the 
presence  of  her  guests.  Such  were  some  of  the  shocking 
deeds  performed  by  members  of  the  family  of  the  famous 
Cleopatra.  No  wonder  that  her  nature,  inherited  from 
sach  inhuman  monsters,  was  not  free  from  barbarous 
instincts. 

The  father  of  the  illustrious  Cleopatra  was  little  better 
than  his  revolting  predecessors.  Blood,  murder,  and  in- 
trigue, and  all  crimes  and  vices  formed  his  inheritance, 
handed  down  by  his  grandfather,  the  fiendish  Physcon. 
The  younger  Cleopatra,  whom  Physcon  married  for  his 
second  wife,  became  such  an  inhuman  being  of  atrocity 
and  Clime  that  she  was  put  to  death  by  one  of  her  sons, 
whose  destruction  she  had  planned  in  order  to  seize  the 
throne.  The  mother  of  Auletes,  the  father  of  "the  great 
Cleopatra,  was  merciless  and  wicked,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Ime,  disregarding  every  virtuous  principle  and  family  tie. 
Her  daughters  were  worthy  followers  of  her  atrocious 
example,  and  at  length  one  murdered  the  other  in  jealous 
hate.  Such  was  the  bloody  and  shocking  family  record 
which  the  world-renowned  Cleopatra  inherited,  together 
with  the  throne  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  re- 
markable nations  of  the  earth.  Her  father  followed  in 
the  same  bloody  footsteps.  Having  been  dethroned  by 
his  subjects,  who  hated  him  on  account  of  his  atrocious 
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vices,  —  for  this  Ptolemy  Auletes  was  one  of  the  iiios 
dissipated  and  corrupt  of  ail  the  sovereigns  of  tha 
dynasty,  —  he  fled  to  Rome  to  obtain  aid  to  recover  lii 
throne.  The  Egyptian  people,  meanwhile,  had  made  hi 
eldest  daughter,  Berenice,  queen.  Auletes,  having  a 
length  raised  an  army  with  the  help  of  Pompey,  th 
Roman  general,  who  espoused  his  cause,  returned  to  Alex 
andria,  defeated  the  Egyptians,  and  recovered  his  throne 
and  immediately  thereupon  put  his  eldest  daughter,  Bere 
nice,  to  death.  When  Cleopatra  was  about  eighteei 
yeai*s  of  age,  her  father  died,  having  left  a  will  by  whic: 
the  throne  of  Egypt  was  to  be  held  by  Cleopatra  and  he 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  were  to  marry  each  othe 
and  reign  conjointly. 

This  terrible  deed,  which  is  regarded  with  just  abhor 
reuce  as  a  dreadful  and  revolting  crime  in  our  days,  wa 
a  customary  practice  among  Egyptian  nionarchs  ;  and  i 
their  mythology  their  gods  and  goddesses  were  also  rej] 
resented  as  marrying  brothers  and  sisters.  As  both  Clec 
patra  and  her  brother  were  too  young  to  govern  Egypt 
the}'  only  reigned  in  name,  while  the  government  was  atl 
ministered  bv  two  ministers,  named  Potliinus  and  Achil 
las.  As  these  statesmen,  one  of  whom  was  also  general 
in-chief  of  the  army,  desired  to  obtain  complete  contro 
of  the  empire,  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Ptolemy,  Cleo 
patra's  brother  and  so-called  husband,  who  was  so  youuj 
that  they  imagined  they  could  manage  him  as  they  wished 
They  accordingly  deposed  Cleopatra,  placing  Ptolem; 
alone  on  the  throne ;  though  in  reality  they  were  the  sov 
ereigns  themselves. 

Cleopatra,  who  early  displayed  a  dainitless  courage  am 
a  resistless  self-reliance,  fled  to  Syria  to  raise  troops,  tha 
she  might  secure  by  force  hor  rightful  inheritance.     Cleo 
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patra  obtained  an  army,  and  commenced  her  march  back 
into  Egypt.  Pothinus  and  Achillas  went  forth  to  meet 
her,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  taking  the 
young  Ptolemy  with  them  as  the  nominal  sovereign.  The 
two  armies  encamped  near  Peliisium.  But  no  battle  was 
fought,  owing  to  unexpected  circumstances. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  conflict  was  waging  in 
Rome  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey.  As  Pompey 
had  given  aid  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  father  of  Cleo- 
patra, in  recovering  his  throne,  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt, 
hoping  to  find  succor  there.  But  he  was  treacherously 
invited  to  land  by  the  Egyptian  ministers,  Pothinus  and 
Achillas,  and  then  barbarously  murdered  while  stepping 
oil  shore.  Julius  Caesar  soon  after  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  when  this  news  reached  the  camps  of  the  Egyp- 
tian armies,  the  two  ministers,  with  the  young  king, 
Ptolemy,  hastily  returned  to  Alexandria  ;  and,  hoping  to 
propitiate  Caesar,  they  sent  to  him  the  head  of  the  mur- 
dered Pompey.  Caesar,  far  from  being  pleased,  was 
greatly  shocked,  and  ordered  the  head  of  his  late  enem}^ 
to  be  buried  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

Caesar  had  landed  at  Alexandria  with  only  a  few  troops, 
and  had  established  himself  in  the  royal  palace.  He  de- 
manded the  six  thousand  talents  which  Ptolemy  Auletes 
had  promised  for  securing  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which 
had  never  been  entirely  paid.  Caesar  also  claimed  that, 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  the  Roman  people  had  been  made 
his  executors ;  and  he  declared  that,  as  consul  of  the 
Roman  people,  it  was  for  him  to  decide  the  dispute  be- 
tween Cleopatra  and  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  Cleopatra  determined 
to  use  stratagem  in  gaining-  hcM*  own  cause. 
She  therefore  sent  a  message  to  Caesar,  asking  permis- 
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sion  to  appear  before  him.     C'lvsar  thereupon  uiged  her 
to  come. 

Cleopatra  thcu  took  a  single  boat,  and  with  bat  few 
attendants  left  the  army  secretly ;  anil  arriving  at  Alex- 
andria, she  waited  until  nightfall,  and  then  advanced  with 
a  single  servant  to  the  wall  of  the  citadel.  This  servant, 
named  ApoUodonis.  at  the  bidding  of  Cleopatra,  rolled 
her  up  in  a  bundle  of  carpeting,  and,  covering  the  padc- 
age  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  bale  of  merchan- 
dise, he  lifted  it  over  his  shoulder  and  carried  it  into  the 
city,  and  arrived  unmolested  at  the  palace.  In  answer  to 
the  questions  of  the  guards  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  he  replied  that  he  carried  a  present  to  Caesar. 
'NVhereui)on  he  obtained  access  to  Ciesar's  apartments; 
and  ♦rhen  his  mysterious  bundle  was  unrolled,  even  the 
stern  Roman  general  was  lascinated  by  the  vision  of 
loveliness  wliii'h  met  his  wondering  gaze.  Cleo|)atra 
was  at  this  time  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  She 
was  of  slendiT  and  graceful  form,  and  renowned,  not  so 
nmcli  for  her  reirularitv  of  features,  as  for  an  indescriba- 
ble  charm  and  wilchfry  of  manner  and  expression.  As 
she  pleailed  her  cause  bi'fore  tlie  great  c<mqueit)r,  with 
lively  intelligence  and  qniek  wit  and  winning  sweetness, 
the  con(iui'ror  bi'came  the  con(|uered  ;  and  Julius  Cfesaf s 
heart  became  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  this  fair  young  girl, 
anil  her  wishes  l)eeame  his  law.  He  who  had  con- 
quered the  known  world  was  led  captive  by  the  charms  of 
this  wilful,  faseinatinir,  star-eved  beautv  of  the  Nile. 

Civsar  inuned lately  espousi'd  ('hM>patra's  cause  with 
irreat  fervor,  lie  sent  for  the  voumx  kinjj,  Ptoleniv,  and 
urged  uiJoii  him  the  ex[)ediency  of  restoring  Cleopatra  to 
her  rights  as  joint  sovereign  with  himself.  Ihit  the  young 
Ptolemy  had  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  wilfulness,  and  re- 
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sed  to  give  his  sister  her  place  as  queen.  He  was, 
^reover,  very  much  vexed  that  Cleopatra  had  delivered 
rself  into  the  power  of  Caesar.  He  left  the  palace  in  a 
ge,  tearing  the  diadem  from  his  head,  in  his  indignation, 
id  declaring  to  the  people  that  he  was  betrayed. 
Ptolemy  and  his  officers  did  not  have  a  large  body  of 
oops  in  the  city  of  Alexandria ;  for  the  main  army  was 
m  stationed  at  Pelusium,  where  Cleopatra's  army  was 
so  encamped. 

The  populace  were  so  inflamed  by  the  representations 
f  Ptolemy  and  his  ministers,  who  declared  that  Caesar 
ad  seized  and  imprisoned  Cleopatra,  that  the  excited 
eople  rushed  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  palace.  Caesar 
ad  but  a  small  force  to  guard  the  palace  ;  but  he  boldly 
mt  out  a  detachment  of  his  soldiers,  with  orders  to  seize 
tolemy,  and  bring  him  as  a  prisoner.  This  was  accom- 
lished,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people  at  such 
nheard-of  daring.  Then  Caesar  mounted  to  a  high  win- 
ow  in  the  tower,  and  made  signs  to  the  mob  below  that 
e  wished  to  speak  with  them.  Quiet  being  restored, 
«8ar  told  the  people  that,  as  he  was  a  representative  of 
le  Roman  nation,  whom  Auletes  had  made  the  executors 
f  his  will,  he  would  endeavor  to  decide  justly  the  ques- 
ions  concerning  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy ;  and  he  recom- 
mended them  to  retire  without  further  riot.  Accordingly 
!ie  mob  dispersed,  and  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  remained 
nder  Caesar's  guardiansliip. 

The  next  day  an  assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  Alexan- 
ria  was  convened  by  Cajsar ;  and  the  will  of  Auletes 
Aving  been  publicly  read  in  tlieir  hearing,  the  decision 
nnounced  by  Caesar,  that  Cleopatra  was  entitled  to  reign 
'ith  Ptolemy,  was  not  openly  opposed.  Thereupon  Cleo- 
*tra  was  reinstated  by  Caisar ;    and  he  proposed  that 
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her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  with  a  still  younger  brother, 
also  named  Ptolemy,  should  receive  the  island  of  Cyprus 
as  a  joint  realm.  Cyprus  being  at  this  time  a  Roman 
possession^  this  provision  would  be  a  royal  gift,  which 
Csesar  thought  would  help  to  appease  the  Egyptian  people. 

A  grand  festival  was  held  to  celebrate  this  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  during  the  feast  one  of  the  servants  of  Csesar 
overheard  some  remarks,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
plot  which  had  been  formed  against  Caesar  by  the  Egyp- 
tian ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas.  Caesar  being  in- 
formed of  the  plan,  set  a  guard  at  the  door  where  the 
feast  was  held,  and  Pothinus  was  killed.  Achillas  fled  to 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  assuming  command,  he  marched 
against  Csesar. 

The  war  which  now  ensued  is  knowu  as  the  Alexan- 
drine war.  Achillas  had  at  first  the  advantage  in  this 
contest,  as  his  array  was  large,  while  Caesar  had  brought 
but  few  soldiers  with  him  to  Alexandria,  and  his  rein- 
forcements had  not  arrived.  Caesar,  knowing  the  impor- 
tance of  holding  control  of  all  the  approaches  to  the  city 
by  sea,  sent  out  an  expedition  to  burn  all  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  fort  upon  the 
island  of  Pharos,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
port.  This  undertaking  was  successful ;  but  in  its  accom- 
plishment an  irretrievable  loss  was  sustained,  not  only  by 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  but  by  the  entire  world.  This  was 
the  burning  of  the  famous  library  already  described. 

After  various  minor  conflicts,  a  great  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated.  Ptolemy,  who 
had  previously  joined  the  Egyptian  army,  was  afterwards 
drowned  in  the  Nile. 

The  younger  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Arsinoe,  who  had  eS' 
caped  from  the  palace  with  her  guardian,  called  Gany- 
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medes,  and  had  taken  refage  with  the  Egyptian  army,  was 
captured  by  Caesar's  soldiers,  and  brought  to  him  as  a 
prisoner.  The  war  being  ended  by  the  victory  of  Caesar, 
Cleopatra  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  P^gyi)t,  in  con- 
junction with  her  youngest  brother,  Ptolemy,  as  the  elder 
was  dead ;  and  after  two  years  Caesar  returned  to  Rome, 
taking  Arsinoe  with  him  as  his  prisoner.  In  his  grand 
triumphal  celebrations  this  Egyptian  princess  was  forced 
to  walk  before  the  chariot  of  Caesar,  bound  with  golden 
chains.  Caesar  had  become  so  infatuated  with  Cleopatra 
that  he  had  taken  her  as  his  wife,  while  in  Egypt,  al- 
though he  was  already  married  to  a  Roman  lady.  And 
after  Caesar's  return  to  Rome,  Cleopatra  followed  him  with 
their  infant  son,  named  Caesario,  and  her  3'ouuger  brother, 
Ptolemy,  who  reigned  with  her  as  king  of  Egypt. 

Upon  the  death  of  Caesar,  which  occurred  about  four 
years  after,  Cleopatra  endeavored  to  get  her  child  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Roman  senate  as  her  colleague  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt.     She  was  living  in  Rome  in  Caesar's  villa  when 
he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.     She 
thereupon  applied  to  Cicero  to  use  his  influence  in  behalf 
of  her  son  Caesario,  and  offered  him  some  rare  books  and 
works  of  art.     But  Cicero  was  offended  at  her  haughti- 
uess,  and  refused  to  espouse  her  cause.    Cleopatra,  fearing 
that  her  own  life  was  in  danger,  —  for  the  Roman  people 
were  much  incensed  against  her  on  account  of  her  influ- 
ence over  Caesar,  —  then  fled  secretly  to  Egypt  with  her 
son  Caesario.     As  Ptolemy,   her  youngest   brother,   had 
now  arrived  at  the  ao^e  of  iiftoen  vears,  at  which  time  he 
was  allowed  to  assume  all  the   royal  prerogatives  of  a 
•OYereign,  Cleopatra  contrived  to  have  him  poisoned,  that 
■he  might  reign   sole   monarcli.     She  had   then    reigned 
four  vears    with   her   elder   brother   and    four   with    the 
younger  Ptol em r,  hjh]  fvoiu  that  lime  sin*  ve\op\uH\  v\\o\\v>. 
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'i'U'iH  H>KK;kiiif^  mni'tUiV  of  litfr  own  brother  re^ealK  tli 
Hiivtiy^it  iiiHtiii(;tH  wliicli  nhn  Imd  iiibertt4^1  from  ht;r  awxn 
torn,  who  W(;r(;  ((iiilty  of  the  iiioht  atrocioiiM  eniiK.'M.  Sin 
Utit\  Hiio.u  h<;r  owti  ftiilmr  in(ir<l(fr  her  el'lent  Hiji»t4;r  out  ol 
eriiel  reveii^rc,  fUi«l  her  eliilillif/'xl  hud  U^en  pfii»i»e'l  amUhfi 
heeiieK  of  proili^aey  uikI  vice.  For  u  tiuie  her  noliieriui- 
jjiiUeh  Ii2i<i  ohUiiiied  the  liHeeiidtiijcy  over  her;  hut  fr(m 
iU'ih  time  forw.'ir<l  ull  the  iiiurveilotih  fuheinutioim  of  luiud 
:iij<l  iijuiiiier,  whieh  eiit^hived  till  who  euiiie  within  th<rir 
rriu^ie  bjX'll,  w^-re  dehjined  hy  evil  iiiotiveH,  and  iK'Ctiiue 
the  iuhtniifji'tith  of  iieeoiii|/lihhiiig  the  ruin  of  all  who  were 
ho  itijfortiiiiate  an  to  heeoine  infatuated  with  her  aUuriug 
hi'antv.  nK'lodionh  voiee.  and  hriiliant  njind. 

AftiT  the  fatnouh  hattie  of  IMiilipl/i  and  the  death  of 
Ih'utub  and  (JaKhiuh.  Oetaviuh  (ItitHur  and  Mark  Antony 
aii'1  a  Roman  ^en<;ral  named  I^epichiH  formed  the  cel^' 
ht:iU'.f\  trliiin.rii'dit'.  v\hi':h  eon  tinned  for  home  time  afler- 
warH>-,  to  wield  the  hiipreme  power  over  tlie  I^>man  world* 
'1  he  hattie  of  l'liilip|>i  <)^talilihlied  the  a^eendane}  of  Ao' 
tonv.  anH  made  him  the  moht  e'onh)>ieuouK  man.  an  (,'le</- 
\iii\i:\,  wah  the  moht  eonhpieiioiiH  woman,  in  the  world. 

After  the  mnni' r  of  i  iuhnv.  n<;opatra  did  not  ojyiily 
d<-^lare  h<i><'lf  a  [liiitihan  of  either  hih  friendn  or  enenii<'^- 
l#iit  rih  honie  hiih|iieioiih  eirenmhtane'<'«  o^xrurred.  AnU/uy 
.'ifN-j  ward}-,  hiimmoned  her  Ut  rip|>ear  hefore  him  ou  f* 
('U'Avti-  of  \i\i\\u'j  rjih>iiitt.  Ant^>nv  wan  then  at  Tan»Ufe- 
and  the  far/jou^  ;^ail  of  ('Ieofj;itra  n)>  the  river  Cvdnu* 
took  plar-(:  at  \\i\\,\.  tini<'.  'I'iie  denerijition  of  thin  ^'^r- 
jz<ouh  h'en<'  w<'  h.ive  :ilr<-ady  narral'-d.  'J'he  name  of  tJj* 
njebhenjjrer  hent  hy  Antony  to  hinnmon  Ch;o|mtra  Ut  i<i* 
preK^-n^e  wa".  I>eiliiih.  TIiIh  offieer  had  pr^Kreede^l  t^ 
Kj/yf;t  on  thJH  err;ind.  hut  havinjr  heh<*hl  the  fur-falD^ 
Kj^yptian  'jueen^  he  wah  ho  a»^tonihiied  at  her  licautv  iO^ 
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ptivated  by  her  fasciDations  of  voice  and  manner,  that 
J  told  her  slie  need  have  no  fears  of  Autonj-,  for  he  was 
ire  her  matchless  charms  would  speedily  overwhelm  him. 
le  advised  her  to  proceed  to  Tarsus  with  as  much  pomp 
od  magnificence  as  possible,  arrayed  in  her  best  attire, 
nd  displaying  all  the  gorgeous  luxury  of  her  court. 

Cleopatra  was  not  slow  to  follow  this  advice,  but  she 
ook  her  own  time  in  obeyiu^^  Antony's  summons ;  thus 
dready  making  him  submit  to  her  own  sweet  will.  ''The 
jreat  secret  of  Cleopatra's  power  of  winning  was  the  in- 
itinctive  insight  she  possessed  into  men's  dispositions, 
md  her  exquisite  tact  iu  discovering  their  vulnerable 
joints.  She  won  Julius  Ctesar  by  throwing  herself  into 
lis  power,  and  won  Mark  Antony  by  exercising  her  power 
>ver  him.  She  flattered  Julius  Caesar's  love  of  dominion 
)j  submitting  herself  to  it ;  she  swayed  Mark  Antonj^'s 
leart  by  assuming  rule  there.  She  caused  herself  to  be 
jarried  to  Julius  Caesar ;  she  bade  Mark  Antony  come  to 
ler.  She  behaved  with  humility  and  deference  to  Julius ; 
ihe  treated  Antony  with  gay  despotism  and  wayward 
t)laYfalness.  She  derived  her  fortune  and  held  her  crown 
from  Julius  Caesar's  bestowal ;  she  outvied  Antony  in 
costly  display  and  sumptuous  entertainment.  Hor  irre- 
Bistible  allurement  lay  in  her  faculty  of  adapting  herself 
to  men's  peculiar  tastes  and  predilections.  She  followed 
Julius  to  Rome ;  she  shared  Antony's  wildest  frolics. 
Antony's  passion  for  Cleopatra  was  a  luxurious  intoxica- 
tion." * 

When  the  magnificent  barge  of  Cleopatra  landed  at  the 
city  of  Tarsus,  all  the  populace  ran  to  the  river-banks  to 
^hold  the  gorgeous  sii>ht.  Antony,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged at  some  tribunal,  found  himself  completely  deserted, 
^  every  one  had  fled  in  haste  to  the  river.     When  Cleo- 
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patra  lauded,  she  ordered  lier  tents  to  be  immediate! 
pitched  upon  the  shore. 

Antony  sent  a  polite  invitation  to  the  Egyptian  queei 
to  dine  with  him ;  but  she  courteously  replied  that  i 
would  be  more  pleasing  to  her  to  receive  him  and  hii 
generals  as  her  guests.  And  when  Antony  and  his  olficen 
entered  her  superb  tents,  the  gorgeous  magnificence  every- 
where displayed  with  most  lavish  abundance  astonished 
and  bewildered  them.  The  dinner  service  was  of  gold 
set  with  precious  stones,  and  the  twelve  seats  arranged 
for  the  guests  were  ornamented  with  purple  and  gold. 
When  Antony  praised  the  splendor  of  the  sight  before 
him,  Cleopatra  disdainfully  replied  that  these  were  but 
trifles  ;  but  if  the  service  and  ornaments  pleased  him,  she 
begged  him  to  accept  tliein  all  as  a  slight  gift  from  her. 
The  next  day  Cleopatra  was  invited  to  dine  with  Antonv; 
and  although  he  endeavored  in  every  manner  possible  tc 
equal  the  richness  and  splendor  of  her  entertainment,  he 
fell  so  far  short,  that  he  acknowledged  with  chagrin  hi^ 
defeat.  Again  Antony  and  his  generals  were  feted  in  th( 
tents  of  Cleopatra.  This  time  the  tables  were  spread  witl 
a  new  service  of  gold  and  silver,  more  magnificent  thai 
those  beheld  at  the  former  least.  The  rare  jewels  witl 
which  they  were  adorned,  and  their  unique  and  eleganl 
workmanship,  surprised  her  guests  into  still  warmer  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  and  delight.  At  the  end  of  the 
entertainment  Cleo])atra  presented  to  each  guest  the  gor- 
geous chair  in  which  he  had  reclined,  and  distributed 
amongst  them  all  the  splendid  service  of  gold  and  silver 
dishes,  which  were  richly  encrusted  with  costly  jewels. 

Not  only  were  the  entertainments  furnished  by  Cleo- 

• 

n;itra  in  honor  of  Antonv  so  verv  <2:orQ;eous,  but  her  cos- 
tuiiios   were    each    dav    more   bewitching,  and   even  her 
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attendants  were  attired  in  rich  and  expensive  robes ; 
while  the  tents  and  surrounding  gardens  and  pavilions 
were  illumihated  with  innumerable  lights,  which  were  so 
ingeniously  disposed,  some  in  squares,  and  some  in 
circles,  that  the  spectacle  was  surprising  in  beauty.  An- 
tony was  not  only  enchanted  by  the  brilliancy  of  these 
fairy-like  scenes,  but  Cleopatra  herself  was  irresisti- 
ble. She  was  not  so  remarkable  for  actual  beauty, 
but  her  chief  fascination  was  the  charming  combination  of 
face,  form,  and  winning  conversation,  which  rendered  her 
bewitching.  Her  voice  has  been  compared  to  an  instru- 
ment of  man}^  strings,  so  melodious  was  it ;  and  she  spoke 
readily  to  every  ambassador  in  his  own  language,  and  w:is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  sovereign  of  Egypt  who  under- 
stood the  languages  of  all  her  subjects,  which  included  the 
Greek,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Troglodytic,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac. 

She  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Her  oriental 
beauty  was  at  its  height  of  splendor.  Her  mind  was 
mature,  and  her  wit  was  unequalled.  These  costly  enter- 
tainments continued  every  day ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  Antony  playfully  reproached  her  for  her  extrava- 
gance, and  said  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fare  in  a 
more  costly  manner,  Cleopatra  laugliingly  declared  that 
the  dinner  of  the  next  day  should  cost  ten  thousand  ses- 
tertia,  equal  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Antony  would  not  believe  this  surprising  statement,  and 
made  a  wager  with  her  that-  she  could  not  fulfil  her 
promise.  When  he  arrived  with  his  generals  the  next 
day,  he  did  not  perceive  any  seeming  added  magnificence  ; 
and  when  Antony  laughingly  told  her,  that  according  to 
his  reckoning  of  the  cost  of  the  viands  and  service,  she 
had  lost  her  wager,  she  replied,  that  she  should  lieiself 
Boon  eat  and  (\r'w)<  the  tr'n  flionsand  so<tov\\v\. 
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She  wore  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  the  largest  known  in 
the  world,  which  she  had  inherited  with  her  crown  and 
kingdom.  These  two  pearls  were  valued  at  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  apiece.  Dryden,  allud- 
ing to  these  jewels  of  (-leopatra,  wrote,  ''  Kiu?li  pendant 
in  her  ear  shall  he  a  i)rovince." 

When  the  next  course  Avas  served,  a  servant  set  before 
her  a  glass  of  vinegar.  She  thereupon  took  one  of  the 
ear-rings  from  her  ear,  and  dropped  it  into  the  vin^ar, 
and  wiien  tiie  pearl  was  dissolved,  she  drank  the  liquid. 

As  she  was  al)out  to  sacrifice  also  the  other  magnificent 
jewel,  one  of  the  guests  snatched  it  from  her  hand,  ex- 
claiming that  siie  had  won  tiie  wager.  This  rescued  pearl 
was  afterwards  taken  to  Kome,  and  there  cut  in  two  and 
made  nito  a  pair  of  ear-rings  for  the  statue  of  Venus  in 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  And  the  fame  of  the  wager  made 
the  two  half-pearls  as  valuable  as  the  two  whole  ones  had 
heen. 

Cleopatra  w:is  also  a  beautiful  singer,  and  she  now  em- 
ployed all  the  arls  of  Ikm*  beauty  and  mind  to  the  task  of 
completely  subduing  tlu?  will  and  the  heart  of  the  great 
Roman  tijcMUMal,  who  was  soon  so  entirelv  ensnared  ])v  this 
enchMntiu<»:  sorceress,  that  he  foruot  all  about  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Rome,  and  also  his  duties  of  country, 
and  even  his  glories  of  war;  and  thus  this  old  warrior 
be(^ame  a  willing  ca])tivc  to  the  si)ell  of  ('leo])atra,  who 
persuaded  him  to  follow  her  to  Alexandria,  and  there  he 
gave  himself  u\)  to  every  kind  of  idle  auuisement  and  the 
most  profligate  dissipation. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  each  a  magnificent  palace 
in  Alexandria,  and  they  feted  each  other  by  turns.  Phi- 
lotas,  a  young  i)liysi(!ian  who  was  at  that  time  pursuing 
Jjjs   stiuYioa  at   Alexandria,  related  to  Plutarch's  grand- 
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father  some  incidents  of  these  extravagant  feasts.  At 
one  time  Philotas  entered  Antony's  kitchen  when  eight 
wild  boars  were  being  roasted  whole.  Upon  expressing, 
astonishment  at  the  large  number  of  guests  who  must  be 
expected,  to  requu*e  such  a  dinner,  the  cook  informed  him 
that  there  would  be  none  others  but  Antony's  usual  party 
of  twelve  ;  but  as  each  dish  must  be  served  in  perfection, 
and  as  Antony  and  Cleopatra  often  became  engaged  in 
some  new  diversion  just  as  dinner  was  ready,  and  would 
thereupon  give  orders  to  have  it  wait  their  pleasure,  it 
was  necessary  to  cook  eight  entire  dinners,  that  which- 
ever one  should  suit  their  time  to  eat,  it  might  be  served 
without  the  slightest  signs  of  neglect  in  its  preparation. 

But  the  most  costly  of  the  luxuries  then  used  in  Egypt 
were  the  scents  and  ointments.  Many  of  these  perfumes, 
such  as  the  attar  of  roses,  were  sold  for  four  hundred 
denarii  the  pound. 

Cleopatra  endeavored  by  every  art  possible  to  so  fas- 
cinate Antony  that  he  would  not  think  of  returning  to 
Rome.  Perceiving  that  Antony  was  partial  to  gross  and 
sensuous  pleasures,  and  more  given  to  feasting  than  the 
polite  arts  and  sciences,  in  which  Cleopatra  herself  was 
remarkably  accomplished,  she  therefore  cultivated  only 
the  coarser  side  of  her  nature,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  most  riotous  amusements.  She  played  at  dice  with 
him,  hunted  by  his  side,  was  present  at  all  his  military 
parades,  and  even  joined  him  in  his  night  revels  in  the 
street,  when  Antony,  disguising  himself  as  a  servant,  and 
Cleopatra  dressed  as  a  maid,  accompanied  by  half-drunken 
companions,  they  went  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
attended  with  boisterous  musicians  and  singers,  and  per- 
petrated all  kinds  of  wild  pranks. 

Thus  the  elegant  Cleopatra,  who  could  ciiarm  Julius 
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Cflesar  with  the  marvellous  intelligence  and  keen  wit  of 
her  conversation  and  the  graceful  allurements  of  her  re- 
fined beauty,  when  with  the  mad  Antony,  who  was  more 
of  a  wild  boar  than  statesman,  laid  aside  her  bewitching 
loveliness  of  mind  and  manner,  and  condescended  to  join 
in  a  wild  revelry,  as  boisterous  and  undignified  as  his 
coarser  nature  could  enjoy.  Yet  even  the  witchery  of  her 
3'outh,  beauty,  wealth,  and  gracefulness  could  not  cloak 
the  enormities  of  vice  and  crime.  Her  first  request  of 
Antony  was  the  dc^atli  of  her  sister  Arsinoe,  who  had  been 
living  in  exile  in  Asia  since  the  time  when  she  had  been 
taken  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner  by  Julius  Caesar.  Either 
from  jealousy  or  ambition,  Cleopatra  desired  her  to  be 
put  out  of  her  way,  and  Antony  caused  her  to  be  killed 
in  the  ttnnple  of  Diana,  at  Miletus,  whither  Arsinoe  had 
fled  for  refuge.  Thus  did  ('leopatra  continue  her  bloody 
work  even  in  the  midst  of  her  most  gorgeous  revels. 

From  henceforth  in  her  history  we  can  no  longer  think 
of  iier  as  the  lovelv  lotus  of  the  Nile,  the  verv  flower  of 
womanly  lovc^liness,  as  she  ap})ear(?d  upon  her  enchanting 
barg(i,  sailing  in  the  glowing  sunsliine,  over  the  shining 
wat(irs  of  the  (/vdnus  ;  but  she  becomes  more  like  a  beau- 
tifiil  tiger,  or,  as  Shakespeare  calls  her,  ''that  old  serpent 
of  the  Nile,"  ('harming  the  unwary  victims  by  her  glis- 
tening eyes  and  alluring  wiles,  only  to  crush  them  at  last 
within  th(;  encircling  coils  of  her  irresistible  spell.  An- 
ton v  Iiad  sent  for  her  as  her  master,  but  he  was  now  her 
slave. 

One  (lay  the  (pieen  of  Kgypt  accompanied  him  on  a 
fishing  excursion.  Antony,  iiaving  caught  nothing,  was 
nni(!h  (!lijigrin(Hl ;  and  to  a})pear  successful  in  the  eyes  of 
(/l(M)pa1ra,  he  ordered  a  fisherman  to  dive  beneath  the 
wiiUiY  and  fasten  to  his  line  one  of  the  large  fish  which 
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the  fisherman  had  just  caught.     This  having  been  done, 
Antony  drew  in  his  hne  with  much  satisfaction,  and  dis- 
played   the   fine  ti*ophy   he   had   so  skilfully   ensuared. 
Cleopatra,  however,  was  not  ignorant  of  this  artifice,  but 
she  affected  much  admiration   for   Antony's    successful 
angling,  and  she  arranged  for  another  fishing  party  the 
next  day.     Accordingly,  when  they  once  again  set  sail  in 
the  fishing-boats,  she  ordered  one  of  her  servants  to  dive 
below  the  water  when  Antony  should  throw  his  line,  and 
fasten  to  his  hook  a  large  salt  fish  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  province  of  Pontus.     Again  Antony  drew  in  his 
line  in  triumph,  which  was  quickly  changed  to  intense 
mortification  as  he  beheld  the  salt  fish  dangling  from  his 
hook.    Amidst  the  uproarious  laughter  which  this  amusing 
incident  occasioned,  Cleopatra  exclaimed,    ^^  Leave  the 
line,  good  general,  to  us,  the  kings  and  queens  of  Pharos 
and  Canopus  ;  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities,  kingdoms, 
and  kings." 

While  Antony  thus  amused  himself  with  such  sports, 
and  much  more  condemnatory  pleasures,  news  reached 
liimof  trouble  at  Rome.  His  wife  Fulvia  and  his  brother 
had  been  banished,  and  Octavius  Ctesar  declared  himself 
an  open  foe.  Fulvia  soon  after  died,  and  Antony  return- 
ing to  Rome,  was  reconciled  to  young  Cfesar  by  marrying 
his  sister  Octavia,  although  Cleopatra  alread}'  pretended 
^0  be  his  lawful  wife ;  and  in  order  to  appease  her,  An- 
^ny  was  obliged  to  make  magnificent  presents  to  Cleopa- 
^»  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  the  Ivower 
'\vna,  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  with  a  great  part  of  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra  also  begged  him  to  put  to  death  Herod,  king  of 
•ludea,  and  Malichus,  king  of  Arabia,  who  were  her  en- 
cmies.  But  Antony  did  not  viold  to  these  bloodv  demands, 
*nd  only  gave  her  the  balsam  country  around  Jericho, 
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and  a  rent-charge  of  thirty  thousand  |>oand8  a  year  on 
the  revenues  of  Judea.     It   is  related  that  at  a  feast, 
when  Cleopatra  perceived  Antony  to  be  nnder  the  influ- 
ence of  wine,  she  even  presumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  lie  was  not  ashamed  to  promise 
her.     On  receiving  these  large  additions  to  her  kingdom, 
Cleopatra,  in  honor  of  Antony,  dated  the  years  of  her 
reign  anew,  calling  what  was  in  reality  the  sixteenth  year 
of  her  reign  over  Egypt,  the  first,  and  thus  she  reckoned 
them  until  her  death.     Antony  also  presented  to  her  the 
large  library  of  Pergamus,  which  had  fallen  to  his  share 
in  the  spoils  of  war.     This  library  P^umenes  and  Attains 
had  hoped  to  make  as  famous  as  the  museum  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  had  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  Alexandrine 
war.    Cleopatra  placed  the  two  hundred  thousand  volumes 
thus  acquired,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  once  again 
Alexandria  held  the  largest  library  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing the  destruction  of  the  far-famed  museum.    These 
royal  gifts  caused  the  Romans  to  entertain  bitter  hatred 
against  Antony,  and  especially  against  Cleopatra,  whom 
thev  blamed  for  her  evil  influence  over  their  once  illustri- 
ous  general. 

After  Antony's  marriage  to  Octavia,  he  made  several 
expeditions  against  surrounding  nations,  and  Octavia 
accompanied  him  into  Greece.  But  open  hostilities  hav- 
ing broken  out  between  Octavius  and  Antony,  Octavia 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  her 
husband  and  brother.  This  she  partiall}^  accomplished ; 
but  Antony,  again  ensnared  by  the  enchantments  of  Cleo- 
patra, forgot  all  his  duties  of  state  and  country,  and  again 
was  lured  to  Alexandria,  leaving  Octavia  in  Rome.  This 
illustrious  Roman  ladv  dis])laved  the  most  loval  devotion 
to  her  husband  and  tlieir  children,   and  endeavored  in 
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every  way  to  dissuade  her  brother  from  taking  up  arms 
against  Antony,  whose  cruel  neglect  of  his  wife  inflamed 
her  brother,  Octavius  Caesar,  to  the  most  intense  hatred, 
and  a  determination  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  as  well  as 
assert  his  own  ambitions  power. 

Meanwhile,  Antony  was  spending  his.  time  in  Egypt. 
At  length   he  determined   to   undertake    an    expedition 
against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.     While  in  Phoe- 
nicia, Cleopatra  joined   him,  bringing   him   money  and 
clothes  and  food  for  his  soldiers.     Meanwhile  Octavia  had 
also  left  Rome  and  reached  Athens,  on  her  way  to  An- 
tony's camp,  to  bring  him  the  supplies  and  money  she 
had  procured  in  Rome  for  his  suffering  troops.     Fearing 
that  Octavia  might  win  Antony  from  her  side,  Cleopatra 
affected  to  die  for  love  of  him.     She  refrained  from  food, 
and  was  often  discovered  by  him  in  tears ;  and  her  at- 
tendants constantly  reminded  him  of  her  great  grief,  and 
declared  that  if  he  should  leave  her,  she  would  surel}^  die. 
As  Antony  had  married  Octavia  only  for  political  power 
in  Rome,  and  as  he  did  love  Cleopatra  more  intensely 
than  he  had  ever  loved  any  human  being  before,  he  sent 
word  to  Octavia  to  return  to  Rome,  and  soon  after  sent 
<ieputies  to  Rome,  to  declare  his  divorce  from  Octavia, 
and  with  orders  to  command  her  to  leave  his  house,  with 
^  her  children. 

Even  this  wicked  and  cruel  indignity  did  not  destroy 
the  devoted  love  of  Octavia.  She  obeyed  the  outrageous 
summons,  and  continued  to  take  the  most  untiring  care, 
not  only  of  her  own  children,  but  of  those  of  Antony  and 
nis  former  wife,  Fulvia.  She  also  endeavored  to  appease 
the  indignation  of  the  Roman  people  against  him  ;  but  she 
could  not  lessen  the  resentment  of  her  brother  Octavius, 
who  now  prepared  for  open  war.     While  the  names  of 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  lield  in  abhoiTence  in  Rome, 
in  Alc^xandria  new  and  most  gorgeous  honors  were  ac- 
corded them. 

In  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Ptolemies  a  massive 
throne  of  gold  was  erected,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by 
Hti^m  of  solid  silver.  Upon  this  glistening  throne  sat- 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  superb  robe 
of  purple,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  buttoned  with  flash- 
ing diamonds.  On  his  side  he  wore  a  Persian  scimitar, 
the  handle  and  sheath  of  which  were  encrusted  with  spar- 
kling gems.  His  diadem  glittered  with  precious  stones, 
and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  sceptre  of  gold.  Thus 
had  he  caused  himself  to  be  so  gorgeously  attired,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  '*  that  in  such  royal  equipage  he  might  deserve 
to  be  the  husband  of  a  queen." 

Upon  hiH  riglit  side  sat  ('leopatra,  costumed  as  the 
go(l(l(^sH  IhIs,  wliosc^  niiine  and  honors  she  assumed  on 
public;  ocjcasions  of  f^rejit  pomp  and  magnificence.  She 
wore  a  sliining  robe  of  the  precious  linen  set  apart  for 
the  Hcrvicc;  of  that  goddess,  so  fine  and  sheer  that  it 
seenuMJ  to  encase  lier  griiceful  form  in  gleaming  folds  of 
shinnncring  light.  L'})on  her  royal  brow  glistened  most 
pri(;(;l('.ss  je-wels,  while  her  fair  iiecrk  seemed  almost  weighted 
with  its  sparkling  geni-enciiisted  chains.  She  looked,  in 
truth,  ji  vc^ry  goddess,  tliis  proud  Egyptian  Qiieen,  this 
gorgeous  Lotus  Blossom  of  the  Nile,  this  most  matchless 
siren,  most  pcu'ilrss  Peri  of  the  Orient!  Never  before 
liad  she  a[)pear(;(l  more?  gloriously  beautiful ;  though  even 
now  the  black  clouds  of  disappointment  and  death  were 
gathei'ing  thick  around,  soon  to  overshadow  herself  and 
illustrious  kingdom  in  irr(»tricvable  ruin.  But  unmindful 
of  th(^  coming  storm,  llu^  eyes  of  this  Egyptian  Isis,  seated 
in  goddess-like  magiiificence  upon  her  shining  throne, 
fhislnul  with  pvoui]  triuni\)h  and  gratified  ambition. 
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A  little  lower  upon  this  gorgeous  throne  sat  three  chil- 
dren.    The  eldest  was  Ceesario,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  and 
Jalius   Csesar;    the   two    younger  were  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy,  sons  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Caesario  was 
dressed  as  a  young  Egyptian  prince ;  while  the  younger 
boys  wore  the  costumes  of  the  countries  over  which  they 
were  to  reign.     After  the  people  had  assembled  in  the 
palace,  by  the  command  of  Antony,  heralds  proclaimed 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Coelosyria, 
in  conjunction  with  lier  sou  Caesario.    The  young  princes 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy  were  also  proclaimed  ''  kings  of 
kings " ;  and  to  Alexander,  the  elder,  Antony  gave  the 
kingdoms  of  Armenia   and   Media,   with   Parthia,  when 
Antony   should   have   conquered    it.      To   the   younger, 
Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  IHicBuicia,  and  Cilicia 
were  given.     After   the    proclamation   the   three   young 
princes   knelt  before  Cleopatra   and  Antony,  and  made 
them  royal  obeisance,  kissing  their  hands.     To  each  of 
them  was  afterwards  assigned  a  regiment  of  guards  and 
a  retinue  of  youths  chosen  from  the  principal  families  in 
the  several  countries. 

Caesar  now  advanced  with  his  army  against  Antony. 
Cleopatra,  having  furnished  him  with  troops  and  ships, — 
which,  together  with  his  own  land  forces,  formed  a  large 
army, — they  departed  to  Epiiesus,  and  thence  to  Samos, 
where,  notwithstanding  their  impending  peril,  they  passed 
many  days  in  feasting  and  pleasure.  The  island  became 
such  a  scene  of  riot  and  revelry  that  the  people  exclaimed 

• 

ui  astonishment,  "  If  Antony  celebrates  such  festivities 
before  going  into  battle,  by  what  means  could  he  express 
bis  joy  should  he  obtain  the  victory?  " 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  a  mngnifiecuit  retinue,  then 
*ent  to  Athens.     As  Octavia  had  been  Ibrmerlv  received 
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by  the  Athenians  with  marked  mtteutioiis,  deopatn 
termined  that  she  would  oatrie  her  rival.  Slie  aoo 
ingly  lavished  such  ooetiiy  gifts  and  immnnse  somB 
money  amongst  the  Athenians,  fliat  they  were  amu 
and  decreed  to  her  the  most  exalted  booon.  They  f 
an  imposing  embassy  to  her,  and  Antony  himself,  in 
character  of  an  Athenian  oitisen,  was  one  of  the  ambai 
dors. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  gorgeous  feasta  oelebrate( 
Samos  that  the  following  incident  is  supposed  to  I 
occurred. 

Notwithstanding  Cleopatra's  professed  fondness  tor 
tony,  he  began  at  length  to  fear  tliat  in  some  momen 
anger  or  treachery  she  might  poison  him.  He  there 
ordered  that  all  of  the  viands  served  at  these  banq 
should  be  first  tasted  by  one  of  his  servants  before 
partook  of  them.  Cleopatra,  i>ereeiving  this  misti 
determined  to  teach  him  how  completely  he  was  in 
power  if  she  chose  to  do  him  harm. 

She  theretiire  onlereil  the  stems  of  the  flowers  U 
poisoned,  which  formed  the  wreaths  worn  by  Antony 
hei-self  at  t«ble  aci*onling  to  the  KgA*ptian  custom, 
in  the  midst  of  the  feast  she  [)iH>[)08ei1  that  they  sh 
pluck  the  flowers  from  their  crowns  and  drink  then 
their  wine.  Antony  readily  consenteii,  and  breaking 
many  of  the  blossoms  from  his  wreath,  he  threw  thei 
his  glass  and  raised  it  to  his  lii)s  to  drink. 

But  CUH)patra  quickly  seizeil  his  uplifted  arm  and 
claimed:  '^  I  am  the  poisoner  against  whom  you 
such  mighty  precautions.  If  it  were  )x>8sible  for  m> 
live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted  ei 
op|X)rtunity  or  ivason  for  such  action."  She  thereu 
immediately  ordered  that  a  prisoner,  already  condeni 
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to  die,  should  be  brought  into  the  apartment,  and  the  cup 
which  Antony  had  been  about  to  taste  was  given  him, 
and  Cleopatra  commanded  that  he  should  drink  its  con- 
tents ;  after  taking  which,  the  slave  immediately  expired. 

At  length  Antony  and  Cleopatra  set  forth  with  their 
entire  fleet  to  meet  their  Roman  foes.  This  fleet  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  ships  of  war  of  great  size  and  pecu- 
liar construction ;  but  they  were  illy  manned,  as  Antony 
was  not  able  to  secure  mariners  enough,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  employ  husbandmen,  artisans,  muleteers,  and 
even  boys.  On  board  the  fleet  were  two  hundred  thou- 
sand foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse.  The  kings  of 
many  countries  had  joined  their  forces  in  behalf  of  Cleo- 
IMitra,  and  troops  had  been  sent  from  Libya,  Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia,  Comagena,  Thrace,  Pontus,  Judea,  Lycao- 
nia,  Galatia,  and  Media.  Though  all  the  ships  were  im- 
posing, none  equalled  the  magnificence  of  Cleopatra's 
galley  with  its  purple  sails  glittering  with  gold ;  while 
flags  and  banners  floated  in  the  breeze,  and  trumpets, 
drams,  cymbals,  and  other  instruments  filled  the  air  with 
gay  and  inspiring  strains  of  martial  music.  Antony  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  galley  little  less  splendid. 

Cleopatra  was  flushed  with  triumph.  Accompanied  by 
one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  world,  she 
proudly  threatened  the  powerful  Roman  capital,  and 
even  dared  to  imagine  that  she  could  subdue  the  world 
and  reign  sole  mistress  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the 
earth. 

OctaviuB  Caesar  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
and  eighty  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse. 
But  his  war-galleys  were  perfectly  manned  with  expori- 
pnced  seamen,  and  his  troops  were  old  veterans  in  many 
illnstrious  wars. 
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By  the  advice  of  Cleopatra,  Antony  determined  to  riak 
all  in  a  naval  battle  rather  than  a  land  conUet.  Had  be 
ohoaen  the  latter,  his  superior  nnmbera  might  have  turned 
the  tide  in  hiB  favor. 

The  important  battle  was  fought  upon  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  Gulf  of  Ambraoia,  near  the  city  of 
Actium.  While  the  battle  waa  raging,  and  Antony's 
chances  of  success  were  equal  with  thoee  of  Cieaar,  Cleo- 
patra turned  and  fled  in  fright,  drawing  after  her  the 
entire  Egyptian  squadron. 

Antony,  i)erceiviiig  her  flight,  forgot  everything  in  hie 
wild  impulse  to  follow  her ;  and  turning  his  galley,  be 
ignominiously  [)urBued  her,  leaving  his  soldiers  to  carry 
on  the  conflict.  So  bravely  did  they  fight,  even  after  this 
shaiueful  dcBortion  of  their  leader,  that  Caesar  with  great 
difllculty  gained  the  victory. 

When  Cleopatra  perceived  that  Antony  was  following 
her,  she  coinmauded  her  admiral  to  stop  her  galley  until 
Antony  reached  its  side,  when  Antony  was  taken  09- 
board.  But  so  great  was  his  niortiiication  and  remorse 
that  he  would  neither  see  her  nor  speak  to  her  for  thre^ 
days ;  after  which  time  she  regained  her  old  ascendancy^ 
and  they  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  they  gave  them-* 
selves  up  anew  to  pleasure  and  feasting,  even  thought 
they  knew  that  Citsar  was  already  pursuing  them. 

Cleopatra   now  formed   a  very  extraordinary  design. 
She  ordered  that  her  ships,  which  were  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  should  be  carried  over  the  isthmus  into  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  she  then  determined  to  take  all  her  treaS'^ 
urcs,  and  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  Caesar.     But  th^ 
Arabians  having  burned  several  of  her  ships,  she  aban^ 
doned  the  plan.     She  now  resolved  to  \yo  treacherous  to^ 
Antony,  and  to  gain  the  favor  of  Caesar.     Though  sh^ 
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loved  Antony  to  madness,  her  ambition  was  stronger 
than  her  love.  She  thereupon  persuaded  Antony  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Caesar  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  with  them 
she  sent  officers  of  her  own,  who  were  bribed  to  treat 
separately  with  Caesar  on  her  behalf.  Octavius  Caesar 
gave  her  reason  to  hope,  if  she  would  sacrifice  Antony  to 
him. 

Now  followed  a  time  of  vacillating  love  and  ambition, 
despair  and  dissimulation.  To  dispel  Antony's  suspi- 
cions she  increased  her  caressing  attentions,  and  spent 
her  time  in  providing  the  most  extravagant  banquets  and 
amnsements. 

Meanwhile,    with    a    presentiment   of    her    impending 
doom,  she  made  special  studies  of  all  sorts  of  poisons, 
to  discern,  if  possible,  which  would  occasion   the   most 
81>eedy  and  painless  death.     She  also  experimented   re- 
garding the  effects  of  the  bites  of  the   most   poisonous 
reptiles  and  insects,  using   for  her  victims   animals   or 
^^ndemned  prisoners.     At  length  she  discovered  that  the 
**P  was  the  onlv  one  whose  bite  occasioned  neither  tor- 
^^'e  nor  convulsions,  the  victim  being  speedily  stupefied, 
^^^  dying  in  a  seemingly  painless  sleep. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  now  formed  a  new  compact, 
^Ued  ''  Synapothanumenon,"  signifying  the  order  and 
*8^eement  of  those  who  will  die  together,  in  substitution 
'^^  their  former  order  of  existence,  called  "  Amimeto- 
"*On,*'  meaning  "  no  life  comparable." 

^ews  at  length  reached  Alexandria  that  Caesar  had 
appeared  before  Pelusium,  and  that  the  city  had  fallen 
^^to  his  hands.  It  is  said  that  this  capture  was  obtained 
^nroogh  the  treachery'  of  Cleopatra,  who  sent  secret  word 
^  her  governor  there  to  surrender  the  place.  Then,  to 
^Wr  herself  from  the  rumors  of  this  treason,  she  put  the 
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wife  and  children  of  tlie  governor  into  Antony's  hands, 
tliat  he  might  I'evenge  himself  by  putting  them  to  death. 
Thus  had  vice  and  ambition  robbed  this  Egyptian  queen 
of  all  tiie  charms  of  innocence  and  woman!}'  tenderness, 
until  she  had  become  almost  fiend-like  in  her  cruelty  and 
selfishness.  Thus  can  the  spirit  of  selfish  ambition  be- 
come a  serpent  in  the  heart,  poisoning  all  its  nobler 
aspirations.  The  beautiful,  fascinating  Cleopatra  was 
fast  becoming  as  great  a  monster  of  crime  as  her  atro- 
cious ancestors. 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  Isis,  Cleopatra  had  caused  a 
magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  for  herself,  and  thither  she 
ordered  all  her  most  precious  treasures  to  be  brought. 
She  there  stored  her  gold,  silver,  jewels,  ebony,  ivory, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  costly  perfumes  and  aromatic 
woods.  She  also  sent  to  this  mausoleum  an  immense 
(juantity  of  flax,  tow,  torches,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  she  ordered  stored  in  the  lower  apartments  of  the 
tomb,  that  they  might  he  in  readiness  should  she  deter- 
mine to  destroy  herself  and  treasures  by  fire  rather  than 
allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

Caesar,  hearing  of  these  preparations  made  by  the 
Egyptian  queen,  was  fearful  lest  she  might  escape  him, 
with  all  her  treasures,  and  constantly  sent  her  messages 
offering  her  promises  of  generous  treatment  when  he 
should  reach  Alexandria. 

Antony,  knowing  nothing  of  this  double  dealing,  pre- 
pared for  a  good  defence.  Caesar  had  now  advanced  to 
the  city,  and  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome.  Antony 
made  a  vigorous  sally ;  and  having  severely  repulsed 
the  enemy,  he  returned  victorious  to  the  city.  But  this 
was  the  last  effort  of  his  expiring  valor.  On  the  morrow, 
r  spending  the   night  at  a  magnificent  banquet  pro- 
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vided  by  Cleopatra  in  honor  of  his  recent  success,  An- 
tony resolved  to  attack  Caesar  by  sea  and  land.     Having 
drawn  up  his  land  force,  he  stood  with  them  on  an  emi- 
nence, watching  the  advance  of  his  galleys,  which  were  to 
make  the  first  attack.     What  was  his  horror  and  chagrin, 
however,  to  behold  Cleopatra's  admiral  strike  his  flag,  and 
go  over  with  his  entire  fleet  to  the  enemy.     This  treason 
opened  the  eyes  of  Antony  to  the  perfidy  of  the  queen. 
With  one  expiring  impulse  of   warlike  valor,  he  sent  to 
challenge  Caesar  to  single  combat.     But  Caesar  sent  an- 
swer, that  if  Antony  was  weary  of  life,  there  were  other 
ways  to  die.     Finding   himself   thus  ridiculed  by  Caesar 
and  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  Antony  rushed  in  wild  rage  to 
the  palace  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  perfidious  woman 
for  whom  he  had  bartered  country  and  honor.     Any  ex- 
cuse which  we  might  have  made  for  the  actions  of  Cleo- 
patra heretofore,  on  the  plea  that  she  was  impelled  by 
her  mad   love   for  Antony,    can  no   longer    shield    her 
treachery  and  crime.     It  is   poor  Antony   now   who,  in 
spite  of  all  his  outrageous  conduct,  claims  our  sympathy. 
He  had  bartered  everything  in  life  for  the  love  of  this 
woman,  only  to  find  himself  basely  deserted  by  her  in  his 
hour  of  greatest  trouble.     Her  selfish  ambition  was  para- 
mount to  her  love,  and  overshadows  her  last  days  with 
infamy. 

Cleopatra,  foreseeing  that  Antony  would  seek  her  in  a 
^%^^  upon  discovering  her  treachery,  had  retired  into  her 
tonab,  with  two  women  attendants,  and  caused  Antonv  to 
^  told  that  she  had  killed  herself.  No  sooner  had  An- 
tony heard  this  news  than  his  hate  was  again  conquered 
by  his  love,  and  lamenting  her  death  with  sobs  and  tears, 
b«  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  with  one  slave,  named 
Eros.  He  thereupon  commanded  Eros  to  plunge  his  dagger 
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into  his  heart,' as  he  no  longer  desired  to  live.     But  the 
faitliful  shive,  unwilling  to  obey  this  dreadful  commandy^ 
took  the  dagger,  but  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  d< 
at  his  master's  feet.     Antony  then  exclaimed,  ''  Shall 
slave  and  a  woman  teach  me  how  to  die !  "  and  Imi 
diately  thrust  his  sword  into  his  side,  and  fell  bleediog 
the  floor. 

Just  then  an  oflieer  arrived,  who  had  been  sent  by 
patra  to  inform  hhn  that  she  was  not  dead,  as  reportecb 
As  soon  as  Antony  heard  the  beloved  name  of  Cloopal 
he  opened  his  dying  eyes  and  begged  to  be  taken  to  hi 
that  he  might  expire  in  her  arms.    Bleeding  and  dying, 
was  carried  to  her  tomb.     Even  then  Cleopatra's  sell 
fear  overcame  her  love,  and   she    would   not  allow 
doors  to  be  opened,  lest  her  ont'niies  might  surprise  her; 
but  she  appeared  at  a  high  window,  from  which  she  let 
down  ropes  to  (h'aw  him  up.     Antony  was  made  fast  ta 
the  ropes  by  his  attendants  bi4ow,  and  then  Cleopati*a  and 
her  two  women,  who  were  the  only  persons  with  her  in  the 
tomb,  endeavored  to  draw  ui)  the  dvin^  Ant(mv.     It  waa 
a  piteous  si<2:ht.     With  his  t^yes  even  now  glazed  in  death,^ 
Antony  east  an    imploring   look    \\\)on   the    face    of   the-] 
woman  whom  lie  loved  uK^re  than  life  or  earthly  honors. 
The  handsome  I'aee  of  the   Egyptian  (pieen  was  distorted" 
by  her  grief  and  her  sevt're  ellbrts  to  draw  up  the  bleed-:] 
inu  bodv  of  tlie  dviutr   Antony.     When  thev  had  lifted 
him  within  the  window,  Cleopatra  laid  him  on  a  bed,  andrj 
bathed  the  blood   from  his  face,  earessing  him  with  fow 
kisses,  and  calling  him  endearing  names.     While  she  thuf 
wailed  and  mourned,  she  eul  olT  his  hair,  according  to 
Egyptian  su]>erstiti(ni  that  it  afforded  relief  to  the  dying"'' 
AntiMiy,  recovering  consciousness   for   a   few    momenta^ 
:;o\iuht  only  to  e;>mf()rt  her,  telling  her  he  died  happy,  as   ' 
//<'  iv:is  in  ]ici'  iivms. 
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"And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian ! 
Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 
With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  the  Caesar  crowns  and  arches, 
Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine ; 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs. 
Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee  ! 
Cleopatra,  Rome,  farewell !  " 

Caesar  allowed  Cleopatra  to  bury  Antony  with  royal 
honors ;  and  afterwards  he  went  himself  to  pay  her  ii 
visit.  He  found  Cleopatra  overwhelmed  with  grief.  She 
had  refused  food,  and  endeavored  to  starve  herself  to 
death ;  but  Caesar  had  sent  her  word  that  he  would  put 
her  children  to  death  if  she  should  harm  herself,  and  so 
she  had  reluctantly  allowed  herself  to  be  ministered  unto 
by  her  physician.  But  she  iiad  bruised  her  face,  arms, 
and  breast  in  her  paroxysms  of  grief,  and  when  Ca3sar 
entered  her  apartment,  he  was  shocked  at  her  appearance. 
Her  hair  was  loose  and  disordered,  her  countenance  wild 
and  haggard,  and  her  arms  and  breast  horribly  disfigured 
with  wounds  and  bruises,  while  her  former  lustrous  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen  by  excessive  weeping. 

At  first,  Cleopatra  endeavored  to  vindicate  her  conduct ; 
but  finding  that  Cajsar  was  not  awed  by  her  hitherto  irre- 
sistible power,  she  broke  down  completely,  and  with  tears 
and  lamentations  souglit  to  appeal  to  his  pity.  Caesar 
assured  her  that  she  would  be  treated  with  kindness  and 
^nerosity,  and  lie  left  her,  thinking  that  she  desired  to 
live,  and  that  his  coming  triumph  would  bo  graced  by  her 
presence. 

•*  Octavius  little  knew  the  subtle  intrigues  of  C.Ueopatra. 
She  had  deluded  him  ;  not  ho,  hor.     The  waning  charms 
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of  Cleopatra,  dimmed  by  grief  and  sorrow,  might  not  a 
peal  to  tliv  8en8Uou8  side  of  Octavitis's  nature,  but  he  w 
not  proof  against  the  subtle  and  practised  skill  of  her  me 
tal  abilities,  by  which  she  wielded  the  judgments  of  m( 
according  to  her  will." 

Cleopatra  now  determined  to  destroy  herself,  that  si 
might  not  have  to  endure  the  ignominj*  of  serving  as  i 
ornament  to  Caesar's  triumphal  celebrations  when  he  r 
turned  to  Koine.  Once  before,  Caesar  had  sent  a  me 
senger  to  speak  with  her  at  the  door  of  her  tomb,  while 
second  officer  placed  a  ladder  against  the  wall  and  ei 
tcred  her  window,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  search  h 
a[)artment,  lest  she  had  some  weapons  concealed  wi' 
which  she  might  harm  herself.  Whereupon,  one  of  h 
women  cried  out,  ''()  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  a 
taken  ! "  Cleopatra,  seeing  the  officers,  drew  a  dagg 
from  her  girdle,  and  was  about  to  stab  herself,  but  tl 
officer  caiiglit  her  arm  and  took  from  her  the  weapon,  ai 
jift(;rwards  B(*archo(l  the  room  and  shook  her  robes,  le 
sJHi  sliould  ]iav(;  conceal(»d  some  other  weapon  or  i>oi84 
with  whicli  MJie  could  destroy  herself.  A  guard  was  th< 
set  in  lier  tomb,  to  watch  Iier  c(mstantly.  But  with  i 
these  precautions,  (hiopatra  outwitted  them.  Slie  se 
to  ('jcsar,  and  be-Lrtrcd  thnt  lie  would  allow  her  to  go  ai 
pay  the  last  lionors  at  the  tomb  of  Antony  and  take  h 
final  leave  of  liiin. 

Caisar  havinjr  granted  this  request,  she  went  with  h 
women,  b(Miring  cliaplets  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  whi* 
they  placed  upon  tlie  torn!)  amidst  wailings  and  lament 
tions.  Wlien  (Meo|)atra  returned  to  her  apaii;ments  aft 
tills  sad  cciremony,  she  api^eared  more  composed  i\v* 
usual.  After  taking  a  bath,  she  arrayed  herself  with  * 
her  queenly  magnificence  ;  and  having  ordered  a  sampt 
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OQs  repast,  servefi  with  the  customary  splendor,  she  par- 
took of  it  with  seeming  cahnness. 

Afterwards,  ordering  all  attendants  to  retire  from  her 
presence,  with  the  exception  of  two  trusty  waiting- women, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  Caesar,  and  then  asked  for  a  basket 
of  figs  which  a  servant  had  just  brought  to  her. 

When  the  guards  stopped  him  at  the  door,  he  displayed 
the  fruit,  and  declared  that  the  queen  desired  them  for  her 
dioDer ;  and  thus  they  were  allowed  to  be  sent  in. 

After  Cleopatra  had  examined  the  figs,  she  laid  down 
npon  her  couch,  and  soon  after  appeared  to  have  fallen 
Mleep.  The  poison  from  the  bite  of  the  asp,  which  had 
been  carefully  hidden  amongst  the  figs,  and  which  had 
rtung  her  upon  the  arm,  which  she  held  to  it  for  that 
purpose,  immediately  reached  her  heart,  and  killed  her 
i^hnost  instantly,  and  without  seeming  pain. 

When  CaBsar  received  her  letter,  in  which  Cleopatra  re- 
quested that  she  might  be  buried  by  the  side  of  Antony, 
lus  suspicions  were  aroused,  lest  she  contemplated  killing 
berself,  and  he  sent  officers  quickly  to  her  apartments. 
But  when  they  opened  the  doors,  they  found  Cleopatra 
Jying  dead  upon  her  bed  of  gold,  arrayed  in  all  her  royal 
fobes,  and  one  of  her  women  already  lying  dead  at  her  feet. 

The  other  attendant,  named  Charmian,  was  arranging 
^e  diadem  upon  the  brow  of  her  beloved  mistress,  and 
^kmg  her  form  with  flowers. 

Seeing  which,  one  of  the  soldiers  exclaimed :  — 

"  Is  that  well  done,  Charmian  ?  " 

"Very  weU,"  she  replied,  "  and  meet  for  a  princess 
^^8cended  from  so  many  noble  kings.'* 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she,  too,  fell  dead  at  her 
distress's  side.  Both  of  these  faithful  slaves  had  proba- 
;^  "v  poisoned  themselves,  also,  that  they  might  die  with 
I  "*ir  mxiQhAoved  qneen. 
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Cl6(4)atra  was  buried  in  royal  stete.  bj  the  tide  of 
Antony,  according  to  her  request. 

Cffisar,  deprived  of  her  much*deeired  preeenee  in  Us 
triumphal  procession,  ordered  a  statue  of  gold  to  be 
made  of  the  famous  E^ptian  queen,  whidi  was  carried 
before  his  chariot  in  his  after-triumphs.  The  arm  of  this 
statue  was  adorned  with  a  golden  asp,  signifying  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  Cleopatra's  death. 

Cleopatra  died  at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  having 
reigned  twenty-two  years.  Caesar  caused  all  the  statues 
of  Antony  to  be  thrown  down ;  but  those  of  Cleopatra 
were  spared,  as  an  officer  who  had  been  many  years  in 
her  service  paid  one  thousand  talents  that  tiiey  might 
not  be  destroved. 

After  Cleopatra's  death  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  continued  two  hundred  and  uinety-three  years. 

Cflesario,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  and  Julius  Caesar,  was 
put  to  death  by  Octavius  Caesar ;  but  her  younger  chil- 
dren were  taken  to  Rome  and  treated  with  kindness. 

Thus  perished  the  famous  Cleopatra,  whose  marvellous 
attractions  and  enchanting  fascinations  of  beauty  and 
unequalled  display  of  pomp  and  royal  magnificence  make 
parts  of  her  story  to  read  like  the  wonderful  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  but  whose  selfish  ambition,  treacher}', 
and  sins  shrouded  her  last  terrible  end  in  the  impenetra- 
ble blackness  of  hopeless  despair. 
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ZENOBIA. 

A.D.  260. 

"  She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  Queen."  —  Shakespeare. 

LIKE  an  enchanted  island  rising  suddenly  before  the 
vision  in  mid-ocean,  so  did  superb  Palmyra  of  the 
East  burst  upon  the  sight  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  sands, 
and  cause  the  tired*  traveller,  who  had  toiled  painfully  across 
the  weary  wastes  of  *  the  Syrian  desert,  to  pause  spell- 
bound and  enraptured  before  the  picture  of  unrivalled 
loveliness  which  suddenly  met  his  gaze,  as  he  looked 
towards  the  high  land  and  waving  groves  of  palm-trees 
which  marked  the  site  of  the  magnificent  Palmyra,  "  the 
Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,"  said  to  have  been  founded  bv 
Solomon  as  a  resting-place  for  caravans  in  the  midst  of 
the  trackless  desert. 

Over  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  this  famous  city  flour- 
ished, in  the  zenith  of  its  gorgeous  magnificence.  Even 
Rome  paid  homage  to  its  power  and  beaut}',  and  Roman 
emperors  thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  seek  alliance 
with  the  illustrious  sovereign  of  this  alluring  realm. 

Flanked  by  high  hills  on  the  east,  the  cit}'  filled  the 
entire  plain  below,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  both 
north  and  south.  Studded  with  groups  of  lofty  palm- 
trees  shooting  up  among  its  temples  and  palaces  of  glis- 
tening white  marble,  while  magnificent  structures  of  the 
purest  marble  adorned  the  groves  which  surrounded  the 
city  proper  for  miles  in  every  direction,  it  appeared  at 
the  same  time  all  city  and  all  country ;  and  from  a  little 
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distiince  one  could  not  determine  the  line  which  divided 
countrv  from  citv. 

The  prospect  seemed  to  the  beholder  the  fair  Elj^sinn 
Fields,  for  it  iipi)eared  almost  too  glorious  for  the  mere 
earth-born ;  while  from  its  midst  the  vast  Temple  of  the 
Sun  stretched  upwards  its  thousand  columns  of  glistening 
marble  towards  the  heavens,  which  bent  above  them  its 
dazzliiigly  blue  vault  flooded  with  the  golden  eflhlgenoe 
of  the  mid-day  sun,  or  glowing  with  the  rich  tints  of  an 
oriental  sunset. 

This  renowned  Temple  of  the  Sun  was  a  marvel  of 
man's  architectural  skill  and  genius.  It  was  of  dazzling 
white  marble,  and  of  Ionic  design.  Around  the  central 
portion  of  the  building  rose  slender  pyramids,  —  pointed 
obelisks.  —  doiiics  of  tlic  most  graceful  proportions,  col- 
unuis,  arches,  and  lof'tv  towers,  innumerable  in  number, 
and  of  matchless  beauty.  The  genius  of  Greece  had 
contributed  to  tlie  beauty  of  tl)is  Palm  City  of  the  desert, 
foi-  on  every  side  it  was  adorned  with  Grecian  art  and 
arehiteeture. 

Nor  was  the  Temi)le  of  the  Sun  its  only  marvel. 
Al>out  lialf  a  Koinan  mile  from  the  temple  was  situated 
the  Long  Portico.  This  building  was  devoted  to  pleasure 
and  trade.  Amongst  its  interminable  ranges  of  Corin- 
thian colunms  the  luisy  multitudes  passed  in  ceaseless 
processions,  pursuing  their  various  avocations  or  seek- 
ing anmsement.  Here  the  merchants  assembled,  and  ex- 
hibited their  rich  stutTs  gathered  from  ail  parts  of  the 
known  world.  There,  al^o,  the  mountebanks  resorted,  and 
amused  the  crowds  of  idle  rich  with  their  fantastic  tricks. 
Strangers  from  all  the  known  countries  might  have  been 
seen,  attired  in  tlieir  varied  and  i>icturesque  national  cos- 
tumes.    A  continuous  throng  of  natives  from  all  climes 
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passed  to  and  fro,  along  the  spacious  corridors,  between  the 
graceful,  fluted  columns  surmounted  by  the  rich  entabla- 
ture whereon  were  carved  the  achievements  of  Alexander. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  points  of  interest  in  this  fasci- 
nating city.  The  royal  palace  rose  in  the  midst,  so  vast, 
and  with  so  many  shining  turrets  and  massive  towers, 
that  it  seemed  a  city  within  a  city. 

Palmyra  was  laid  out  in  shad}^  avenues  of  luxuriant 
palm-trees,  and  adorned  on  either  side  with  magnificent 
structures  of  white  marble,  or  of  stone  equal  in  dazzling 
whiteness.  Public  gardens,  groves,  and  woods  stretched 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ; 
and  amidst  these  cool  and  green  retreats,  elegant  villas 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Palmyrenes  were  scattered  so 
thickly  that  Palmj^ra,  the  Beautiful,  the  Palm  Grove, 
seemed  placed  like  a  gem  of  matchless  charms  in  the 
red-gold  setting  of  the  desert  sands. 

Along  the  roads  leading  to  the  city,  elephants,  camels, 
and  dromedaries  laden  with  merchandise,  or  gorgeously 
caparisoned,  bearing  some  noted  personage,  in  strange 
and  brilliant  costume,  added  picturesque  dashes  of  varied 
color  to  the  landscape. 

Just  without  the  walls  of  the  city  were  the  vast  arches 
of  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  a 
river  of  purest  water. 

The  streets  presented  a  never-ending  scene  of  varied 
beauty.  The  buildings  of  marble  ;  the  clean,  paved  streets  ; 
the  frequent  fountains  of  water  throwing  into  the  per- 
fumed air  hundreds  of  gleaming  jets ;  temples,  palaces, 
and  gardens  on  every  side,  entranced  the  eye  with  their 
alluring  beauty.  Arabian  horses  with  jewelled  housings, 
and  riders  of  noble  rank  ;  then  anon  a  troop  of  royal  cav- 
alry, with  clashing  arms  and  clanging  trumpets ;    with  a 
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moUe;  population  of  Ftlmytenes,  niiilaiii,  ftiHiiue, 
Anbiaus,  I^yptiaiis,  Jews,  and  Bobhuui,  vitli  their 
varied  costumes  of  glowing  ooltm ;  bera  moontBd  on  a 
camel  i  there  riding  a  stately  elefdiant;  wms  M«ted  in 
chariots  drawn  by  white  Arabian  steeds  of  peerlan  beauty, 
caparisoned  with  gold  and  Jewels  if  their  owns*  bekmged 
to  royal  families, — all  these  objects  fascinated  tlie  gaze 
of  the  bewildered  abanger  and  riveted  the  attcution  of 
the  lover  of  artistic  efFects. 

Such  was  beautifbl  Palmyra  in  the  time  of  its  famouii 
queen,  Zenobia.  And  not  less  dazxlfaigly  benutiful  is  tbe 
foir  qaeen  herself,  as  she  rides  through  the  stieets  of  bei 
royal  city,  where  her  adoring  snbjec^te  flock  to  do  bet 
homage. 

See  I  she  is  returaing  from  one  of  her  expeditionB  to 
her  distant  provinces,  and  is  just  eiiteitug  iicr  loved 
Palmyra.  As  soon  as  the  near  approach  of  their  queen 
is  made  known  to  the  people,  the  entire  populaeij  flock  to 
the  walls  to  welcome  her  return.  Troops  of  horae,  va- 
riously caparisoned,  lead  the  queen's  pixtcessiou ,  followed 
by  a  train  of  elephants  and  camels  with  ^ay  trapping 
and  heavily  loaded.  Then  come  the  body-guard  of  the 
queen,  clad  in  complet«  armor  of  steel,  aurronnding  tfae 
royal  chariot,  which  is  drawn  by  six  snowy  Arabian  itMli 
with  gold-mounted  harness  and  bearing  waving  ploMll 
upon  tlieir  high-aiched  heads.  As  the  mid-day  sun  bUhI 
with  effulgent  splendor  upon  the  scene,  the  flaahiog'4v 
spears  and  corselets  and  bumlBhed  chaiiots  and  gUddfe 
harness  sparkle  like  diamond  points.  Seated  with  stats^ 
grace  in  the  royal  chariot,  behold  Zenobia !  qneen  of  tUa 
resplendent  realm  and  mistress  of  many  kingdoms !  while 
the  air  resounds  with  the  acclamations  of  the  vast  multi* 
tudes:  "  Long  live  the  great  Zenobia!     The  blessing  of 
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like  exploits  after  that  renowned  Egyptian  enchantress  of 
the  Nile ;  but  she  did  not  emulate  her  wicked  coquetries, 
nor  copy  her  weaknesses. 

Arabia,  Armenia,  and  Persia  solicited  her  alliance,  and 
she  added  Egypt  to  the  dominions  of  Odenathus.     The 
emperor   of    Rome,   Gallienus,   refused   to   acknowledge 
Zenobia's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  her  late  husband's 
dominions,  and  twice  sent  an  army  against  her,  but  was 
twice  defeated  by  the  valorous  and  undaunted  Zenobia. 
Her  dominions  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  included  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Damascus, 
and   other  cities   famed   in  history-.     Zenobia,  however, 
made  the  beautiful  Palmyra  her  place  of  residence,  mak- 
ing expeditions  to  her  other  provinces.     Her  three  sons, 
Timolaus,  Hereniiianus,  and  Vaballatlius,  were  educated 
with  care  ;  and  they  were  attired  in  the  Roman  purple  of 
the  Ctesars  and  ])rouglit  up  according  to  Roman  manners. 
The  appointments  of  her  pahices  were  gorgeously  magnifi- 
cent, and  her  style  of  living  most  regal ;  she  affected  great 
splendor  in  her  attire,  always  appearing   in   royal  state, 
dazzling  with  jewels,  unless  at  the  head  of  her  army  or 
riding  in  the  chase,  when  she  wore  military  habits,  which, 
however,  sparkled  with  gems ;    and   though  an  apparent 
amazon,  she  was  a  woman  of  dazzling  beaut}'  and  most 
fascinating   presence,  and    always    appeared    before    her 
council  of  war  in  regal  pomp,  which  secured  her  an  hom- 
age from  her  subjects  and  her  soldiers  which  amounted 
almost  to  a  worship  which  partook  of  the  veneration  and 
admiration  accorded  to  a  goddess.     She  was  pure  in  her 
manners  to  the  utmost  refinement  of  delicacv,  and  was  as 
much  adored  for  her  womanlv  virtues  as  she  was  admired 
for   her   warlike   valor.     At   length   the   fierce   Aurelian 
became  emperor  of  Rome.     He  was  highly  indignant  that 
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a  woman  should  dare  to  claim  prood  Rome  as  her  ally, 
and  defy  his  power.  Having  subdued  all  his  competitors 
in  the  West,  he  turned  his  arms  against  this  powerful 
queen  of  the  East,  who  dared  to  call  herself  Augusta  and 
clothe  her  sons  in  Roman  royal  purple.  Proudly  the 
Roman  emperor  approached  the  dominions  of  the  haughty 
Zenobia.  Rumor  announced  his  coming,  and  the  daunt- 
less queen  of  Palmyra  prepared  to  meet  him.  Neither 
Roman  legions  nor  Roman  emperors  made  her  brave 
spirit  quail  or  her  woman's  heart  grow  faint. 

When  the  first  Roman  herald  reached  Palmyra  to 
announce  the  coming  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  by  Aurelian  to  demand  her  submission,  Zenobia 
was  related  to  have  been  at  her  hnuting-villa  just  without 
the  city.  It  was  in  the  forests  lying  to  the  north  of  this 
summer  palace  that  she  pursued  the  wild  boar,  tiger,  or 
panther  in  the  daring  chase.  As  the  messengers  of 
Aurelian  arrived  at  the  palace  gates,  the  queen  had  just 
returned  from  the  hunt.  Never  did  she  look  more  regal. 
She  was  mounted  upon  a  white  Arabian  steed  of  peerless 
beauty,  caparisoned  with  harness  gleaming  with  jewels. 
Zenobia  was  leaning  upon  her  long  hunting-spear.  She 
wore  upon  her  head  a  Parthian  hunting-cap  adorned  with 
a  long  white  plume,  fastened  by  a  glittering  diamond 
worth  a  king's  ransom ;  her  costume  was  also  Parthian, 
and  was  most  perfectly  adapted  to  display  the  exquisite 
proportions  of  her  graceful  form.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
flashing  with  scarcely  less  brilliancy  than  the  diamond 
which  adorned  her  brow,  as  she  sat  her  horse  with  regal 
dignity,  and  her  countenance  betokened  her  dauntless 
pride  and  warlike  courage  as  the  messengers  of  her 
enemy  were  announced.  Not  waiting  to  dismount,  she  ex- 
claimed with  tones  of  imperial  command,  ''  Bid  the  ser- 
vants of  3our  emperor  draw  near,  and  we  wVW  \\eav  W\^vev '' 
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Annooiioed  by  trampets  »od  folknred  bj  their  tnin, 
the  ambaauidors  of  Aorelian  advaoced  U>  the  spot  where 
Zenobia  calmly  awaited  them,  sarronnded  hy  her  royal 
attendants. 

^^  Speak  your  errand/'  said  the  qneen. 

*^  For  a  long  series  of  years/'  replied  the  ambaaaador, 
'  *  the  wealth  of  Egypt  and  the  East  flowed  mto  the  Bomaa 
treasoiy.  That  stream  has  been  diverted  to  Palmyra. 
£^;ypt,  Syria,  Bithynia,  and  Mesopotamia  were  dq»end- 
ents  upon  Rome,  as  Roman  provinces.'  The  qneen  of 
Palmyra  was  once  bat  the  qneen  of  Palmyra ;  she  is  now 
qoeen  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East,  —  Angnsta  of  the  Bo- 
man  Empire, — her  sons  styled  and  arrayed  as  CsBaars. 
By  whatever  consent  of  former  emperors  these  honors 
have  been  won  or  permitted,  it  is  not,  we  are  required  to 
say,  with  the  consent  of  Aurelian.  While  he  honors  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  Zenobia,  he  holds  essential  to 
his  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  world,  that  the 
Roman  Empire  should  again  be  restored  to  the  limits 
which  bounded  it  in  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines." 

^'  You  have  spoken,"  replied  Zenobia  to  the  ambassa^ 
dors,  with  a  calm  voice  and  steady  glance,  '^  with  plain- 
ness, as  it  became  a  Roman  to  do " ;  and  then  her  eye 
flashed  with  proud  disdain  as  she  drew  her  stately  form 
up  to  still  more  lofty  pro|)ortion8,  and  she  continued: 
'^  Now  hear  me,  and  as  you  hear,  so  report  to  him  who 
sent  you.  Tell  Aurelia^that  what  I  am,  I  have  made 
myself ;  that  the  empire  ^ich  hails  me  queen  has  been 
moulded  into  what  it  is  by  Odenathus  and  2^nobia ;  it  is 
no  gift,  but  an  inheritance,  a  conquest,  and  a  possession ; 
it  is  held,  not  by  favor,  but  by  right  of  birth  and  power ; 
and  when  he  will  give  away  possessions  or  provinces 
which  he  claims  as  his,  or  Rome's,  for  the  asking,  I  will 
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give  away  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Tell  him, 
that  as  I  have  lived  a  queen,  so,  the  gods  helping,  I  will 
die  a  queen ;  that  the  last  moment  of  my  reign  and  my 
life  shall  be  the  same.  If  he  is  ambitious,  let  him  be  told 
that  I  am  ambitious  too  —  ambitious  of  wider  empire,  of 
an  unsullied  fame,  and  of  my  people's  love.  Tell  him  I 
do  not  speak  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Rome ;  but  that 
posterity  will  say  that  the  power  which  stood  between 
Rome  and  Persia,  and  saved  the  empire  in  the  East, 
which  avenged  the  death  of  Valerian,  and  twice  pursued 
the  Persian  king,  even  to  the  gates  of  his  own  Ctesiphon, 
deserved  some  fairer  acknowledgment  from  an  ally  whom 
its  arms  had  thus  befriended  than  the  message  you  now 
bring  from  your  Roman  emperor." 

With  proud  dignity*  the  ambassadors  were  then  dis- 
missed, and  Zenobia  prepared  to  defend  her  rights  and 
kingdom.  Nor  did  she  indolently  permit  the  emperor  of  the 
West  to  approach  the  gates  of  her  fair  Palmyra.  With 
brave  rashness  she  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  two  great 
battles  were  fought,  one  near  Antioch,  and  the  second 
near  Emaesa.  In  both  these  contests  the  brave  Zenobia 
herself  led  her  troops  to  the  onslaught,  giving  the  second 
place  in  command  to  her  valiant  warrior  Zabdas,  whose 
great  prowess  in  arms  bad  hitherto  made  him  a  successful 
general.  But  in  both  these  battles  Zenobia  was  defeated, 
and  she  was  forced  to  fall  back  within  the  gates  of  Pal- 
myra. Here  she  made  a  brave  and  last  defence.  And 
again  she  boldly  defied  Aurelian"  from  her  towers,  as  she 
had  already  defied  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  So  great 
was  her  courage  and  so  valiant  her  defence,  that  Aurelian 
was  obliged  to  admit  her  claims  of  being  a  most  power- 
ful and  determined  foe,  and  thus  wrote  of  her:  *' Those 
who  Bpeak  with  contempt  of  the  war  I  am  waging  against 
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■  womui,  an  igwvuit  of  both  the  filiaractni'  and  |>owcr  of 
Zenobis.    It  U  impoodtle  lo  cnuiiifrati;  h«r  warlike  pre|)- 
HAtlou  of  itoDM,  of  arrows,  nnd  of  every  species  irf  ' 
ndHlle  veapotu  and  mllitiuy  engines/' 

So  doubtfnl  was  Anri>liiui  of  the;  rcitiiU  of  the  singe,  | 
that  be  offered  temu  of  un  utlvniita^coiiit  capitiiUtiou  hi 
the  brave  qneen  of  Palmvra  \  but  xhc  indtgDaotly  rejected 
his  propO«alB  in  a  &moti8  Greek  cpiatle,  in  which  ebo  itf 
fled  hia  power.  Zenobia,  oxpecting  reioforcement  from 
her  provinces,  and  thinking  that  Aureli&n,  being  encamped 
In  ■  desert,  could  not  lotig  iiol<l  out,  especially  as  Ue  was 
constantly  harassed  by  bands  of  Arabs  attacking  his  arniv 
in  the  rear,  felt  confident  that  the  siege  would  not  btt  , 
prolonged.  But  Aurelian,  incensed  by  her  haughty  letter, 
roused  himself  to  gi-cater  vigilance,  cut  oft  all  her  supplies 
as  the  several  coinjtaiiiL's  nf  her  allies  approached,  sad 
found  means  to  subsist  his  army  even  in  the  de&eit.  At 
length  the  city  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Zeiiol}ia  deter- 
mined to  By,  and  ondoavoi'  to  raise  succor  for  lier  bt>Iov«d 
city  in  her  snvrounding  jirovinces.  Kuch,  indeed,  was  the- 
reason  assigned  for  this  apparent  cowardice  on  her  part, 
which  was  so  c()nti-ary  to  her  previous  record  of  undauuted 
bravery.  Hoinited  on  the  fleetest  of  her  dromedaries,  she 
succeeded  in  reaching  tlic  Imnks  of  the  Knphrutes.  but 
she  was  pursued  and  takin  captive,  and  brought  into  l^e 
presence  of  the  Roman  em|)cror.  Aurelian  sternly  de* 
manded  how  she  dared  tlma  defy  the  i)ower  of  Rome. 
Still  every  inch  a  queen,  and  yet  not  forgetting  a  wisft 
policy,  she  replied,  "  Bet^ause  1  diadainud  to  acknowledge 
as  my  masters  such  men  ;is  Anrcolits  and  fTallieniis.  H^k 
Aurelian  I  submit,  as  my  conqueror  and  my  aovflreigi 

Wliile  this  conference  wns  being  held  in  the  tent  of  1 
Boinan  Emperor,  the  Roman  soldiers  came  rushing  in  . 
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riotooft  masB,  demanding  the  instant  death  of  Zenobia. 
l>ut  not  withstanding  her  previous  bravery  and  fortitude, 
hlBtory  records  that,  in  this  moment  of  terrible  danger, 
Zeuobia  did  not  display  e^jual  courage  to  the  famous 
Cle<>i>atra,  who  resolve<l  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  her 
Ecjijjan  cx^nqueror.  It  is  stated  that  Zenof>ia  laid  the 
blaiue  of  her  obstinate  resistance  uix>n  the  aged  I»nginus 
and  others  of  her  chief  counsellors,  in  order  to  save  her 
own  life.  Whether  this  were  indeed  the  truth  or  not,  the 
facts  are  tliat  the  great  philosopher  Ix;nginus,  and  other 
«-hi«-f  men  of  Palmyra,  were  put  to  death  by  Aurclian.  and 
the  life  of  Zenobia  was  saved.  But  for  this  s(f(;ming  be- 
trayal of  her  most  faithful  subjects,  Zenobia  may  not  have 
^>e<-n  to  blame ;  for  the  desire  Xa)  preserve  the  haughty 
Queen  of  the  East,  in  order  that  she  might  grace  liis  coming 
triumph  in  Rome,  was  a  sufficient  /,eason  to  account  for 
Aurelian's  conduct  in  saving  her-lifv*irid  j>utliiig  to  death 
her  chief  men,  without  it  being  necessary  to  ascribe  to 
»?uch  a  brave  and  noble  woman  as  Zenobia  such  ijrnoblc 
and  cowardlv  actions.  That  she  did  not  tak<^  lur  own 
life  like  Cleopatra,  but  bore  her  reverses  with  calm  dig- 
nity. apiM^ars  in  these  more  enlightened  days  to  be  suicjly 
mon.'  to  her  credit  than  to  her  dishonor ;  and  in  tlie  light 
of  nj^xiern  civilization,  the  picture  of  the  }j(iautifiil 
Zenobia,  walking  with  firm  step  and  inji>erial  bearing 
among  the  captives  of  the  Koman  conqu(;ror.  excites  floepei- 
feelings  of  admiration  than  C.'lcjopatra.  the  suicide,  lying 
dead  upon  her  royal  lied  of  state. 

Palmyra  l>eing  conquered,  Aurelian  seized  upon  its  vast 
treasures,  and  leaving  there  a  Konjan  garrison,  he  started 
to  return  to  Kuro[>e,  carrying  with  him  Zenobia  anrl  her 
family.  But  having  reached  the  Hellespont,  tidings  eame 
to  him  that  the  Palmyrenes  had  revolted.    Aurelian  innne- 
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diately  retraced  his  steps,  and  arriying  before  Bidmyra, 
he  ruthlessly  destroyed  that  beaatifal  dty,  sparing  neither 
old  men,  women,  nor  children,  in  his  bloo^  work  of  total 
destmction.  The  gorgeous  buildings  were  soon  smoking 
heaps  of  ruins ;  and  though  he  afterwards  repented  of  Us 
wild  fury,  and  sought  to  rebuild  in  part  a  few  of  \t» 
magnificent  structures,  it  was  too  late.  Palmyra  became 
desolate ;  and  until  about  a  century  ago,  when  some  Bog' 
lish  travellers  discovered  its  ruins,  the  very  site  whcr^ 
once  stood  this  beautiful  Palm  City  of  the  Desert  ha^ 
been  completely  forgotten. 

Upon  Aurelian's  return  to  Rome,  his  triumph  was  oet^" 
brated  with  extraordinary  gorgeousness  and  pomp.    Va^'^ 
numbers  of  elephants,  tigers,  and  other  strange  beasts 
from  the  conquered  countries  presented  a  novel  sight  \<^ 
the  wondering  Romans.     Sixteen  hundred  gladiators,  whr^ 
were  devoted  to  the  cruel  contests  of  tlie  amphitheatre  ^^ 
followed  the  line  of  strange  beasts.     Then  appeared  the* 
ensigns  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  magnificent 
plate,  jewels,  and  royal  robes  of  the  Queen  of  the  East 
were  displayed  in  immense  profusion.     Ambassadors  of 
^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bactriana,  India,  and  China, 
attired  in  their  rich  and  striking  national  costumes,  re- 
vealed the  extent  of  the  Roman  power.    After  these  came 
the  long  lines  of  captives,  including  Goths,  Vandals,  Sai'- 
matians,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Gauls,  Syrians,  and  Egyp- 
tians.    But  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  the  famous  Zeno- 
bia.  Queen  of  the  East.     Arrayed  in  her  royal  robes,  and 
covered  with  her  blazing  jewels,  the  weight  of  which  was 
so  overpowenng  as  to  cause  her  almost  to  faint  under  the 
burden,  she  walked  before  her  own  magnificent  chariot,  in 
which  she  had  hoped  to  enter  Rome  as  a  conquerer,  rather 
than  thus  walk  a  captive.     Her  arms  were  bound  with 
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fetters  of  gold,  which  were  so  heavy  that  slaves  were 
oU^ed  to  assist  in  supporting  them  on  either  side.  But 
tboiig:fa  her  delicate  form  was  bent  by  the  weight  of  tier 
galling  fetters, — gold  though  they  were, — her  proud  eyes 
were  andimmed  by  tears,  and  her  queenly  hearl  was  car- 
ried with  im|K;rial  grace. 

Tri^rre  are  two  accounts  of  the  after-fate  of  Zenobia. 
rvjrnf-  writers  state  that  she  star\'ed  herself  to  death,  re- 
fo^ing  to  outlive  her  own  downfall  and  the  ruin  of  her 
frftnntry.  But  according  to  other  records,  the  EmiKiror 
Aareliao  l^estowed  upon  her  a  magnificent  villa  at  Tivoli. 
wh^re  ?»he  resided  in  great  honor,  her  daughters  marrj'ing 
into  noble  Roman  families,  while  her  youngest  son  be- 
rraroe  king  of  a  part  of  Armenia. 
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**  The  little  work-tables  of  women's  fingers  are  the  playgroiini 
of  women's  fancies,  and  their  knitting-needles  are  fairy  wands  I 
which  they  transform  the  whole  room  into  a  spirit  isle  of  dreams 

—  KlCHTER. 

MATILDA  of  Flanders  deserves  mention  for  thn 
reasons.  First,  because  she  was  the  wife  < 
William  the  Conqueror ;  secondly,  because  she  was  tl 
first  consort  of  the  kings  of  England  who  was  crowne 
and  who  received  the  title  of  la  rente.  For,  on  accoui 
of  the  crime  of  Edburga  in  poisoning  her  husband,  Bril 
trie,  king  of  Wessex,  a  hiw  was  made  debarring  tl 
consorts  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings  from  sharing  in  the  honoi 
of  royalt}'.  I'reviously  to  the  time  of  William  the  Coi 
(jneror,  who  chose  to  ignore  this  law,  the  wife  of  the  kin 
had  simply  held  the  title  of  ''The  Lady,  his  Companion. 

The  third  reason  which  has  made  Matilda  of  Flandei 
worthy  of  mention  is  on  account  of  the  famous  Bayeu 
Tapestiy,  the  work  of  her  own  royal  lingers,  which  is  sti 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux. 

Cleopatra  and  Zenobia  are  illustrious  for  their  warlih 
valor  and  remarkable  learning  ;  but  Matilda  of  Flandei 
has  made  famous  the  needle,  rather  than  the  sword ;  an 
with  that  little  domestic  instrument,  the  industrious  fii 
gers  of  the  first  Norman  queen,  assisted  by  her  attendai 
ladies,  gave  to  the  world  a  very  important  historic; 
document,  whereon  was  pictorially  chronicled  the  famoi 
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Norman  conquest  of  England.  And  thus  the  sword  of 
the  king  and  the  needle  of  the  queen  have  become  indis- 
solubly  associated  in  the  history  of  this  momentous  medi- 
aeval event. 

Matilda  was  directly  descended  from  Alfred  the  Great. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Flanders. 
Her  mother  was  Adelais,  daughter  of  Robert  I.,  king  of 
France. 

Matilda  was  born  about  the  year  1031,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  much  grace  of  form,  as  well  as  an  attractive 
face. 

In  those  days,  skill  in  needle- work  was  held  as  the 
highest  accomplishment  for  ladies  of  rank,  and  the 
remarkable  skill  in  this  handicraft,  displayed  by  the  four 
sisters  of  King  Athelstan,  is  said  to  have  secured  for  them 
the  addi*esses  of  the  most  eligible  prin«€^^p^Europe. 

Matilda  had  several  suitora,  but  she  fiiled  her  heart  upon 
a  young  Saxon  noble  named  Brihtric,  who  or^  account  of 
the  fairness  of  his  complexion  was  called  Meaw,  meaning 
''snow."  He  was  the  Lord  of  Gloucester,  and  was  made 
envoy  at  the  court  of  Flanders  by  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

But  he  did  not  return  Matilda's  love,  and  he  afterwards 
Daarried  another ;  this  slight  Matilda  never  forgot,  and  in 
tune  she  retaliated. 

But  Matilda,  though  ignored  by  the  Saxon,  was  most 
chivalrously  loved  by  the  bravest  prince  of  all  the  courts 
—  William  of  Normandy.  This  prince  was  the  son  of 
Duke  Robert,  though  his  mother  was  of  humble  birth ; 
hut  as  his  father  had  no  other  heirs,  he  declared  this  child 
his  lawful  successor  to  the  ducal  throne,  and  then  Duke 
Robert  depaiiied  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
from  which  he  never  returned. 
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William  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Henry  I.  of 
France,  where  he  remained  until  the  Normans  sent  to 
claim  hun  as  their  duke. 

At  the  time  when  William  souglit  the  hand  of  Matilda 
of  Flanders  in  marriage,  he  asserted  that  E<lward  of  Eng- 
land had  named  him  his  heir ;  but  some  looked  upon  this 
as  an  idle  boast,  and  fair  Matilda  seems  to  have  been  so 
little  in  love  with  lier  warlike  cousin,  that  he  sued  for  her 
for  seven  years  in  vain.  At  last,  determining  to  prove  that 
a  "faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady,"  he  resorted  to  a 
most  uncommon  and  hazardous  mode  of  couiting. 

For  seven  long  years  he  had  wooed  Matilda,  who, 
absorbed  in  her  vain  fancy  for  the  indifferent  Lord  of 
Gloucester,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  brave  William's  glowing 
ardor,  until  at  length  ho  was  roused  to  desperate  boldness. 

One  morning,  as  Matilda  was  returning  from  early  mass 
in  the  city  of  Bruges,  she  was  suddenly  confronted  bj'  the 
unexpected  ai)peurinK'e  of  Prince  William,  who,  with  glar- 
ing eyes  and  lips  (juivcring  with  intense  passion,  accused 
her  of  loving  I^rihtric  of  (il()uccst.(»r ;  and  as  she  disdained 
to  deny  it  he  cried  in  bitter  tones  :  — 

"  Edward,  Knglnnd's  king,  has  named  me  his  heir,  and 
by  the  hoi}'  cross,  the  Saxon  churl  who  dares  aspire  t6  thy 
hand,  shall  ere  long  b(>  crushed  by  the  vengeance  of  our 
roval  resentment." 

« 

''  Mighty  words,  easily  s|)()ken,  and  verily  proof  neither 
of  greatness  nor  of  valor,"  re[)lied  the  princess  ;  then, 
laughing  aloud  in  his  face  with  disdainful  manner,  she 
(jontinued  :  '' HuMloubtful  Duke  of  Normandy,  monarch 
of  Kngland  I  —  truly,  a  most  excellent  joke  !  But  why 
does  not  in}"  aspiring  and  politic  cousin  declare  him- 
self the  future  emperor  of  all  Christendom?" 

Stung  by  her  sarcastic  words  and  the  implied  insult  re- 
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garding  his  birth,  Prince  William  was  driven  to  a  frenzy 
of  anger ;  he  seized  Matilda,  rolled  her  in  a  muddy  pool 
near  by,  and  even  struck  her,  in  his  wild  fury,  and  leav- 
ing her  fainting  upon  the  ground,  he  leaped  upon  his 
charger,  and  galloped  out  of  town.  Strange  wooing, 
surely  I  and  yet  after-events  would  seem  to  imply  its  effi- 
cacy. Truly,  none  but  a  William  the  Conqueror  would 
ever  again  have  dared  to  enter  Matilda's  presence.  Ma- 
tilda's father,  incensed  at  the  treatment  his  daughter  had 
received,  made  war  upon  William  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
king  of  Flanders  was  so  badly  beaten  in  the  contest  that 
he  was  glad  to  make  terms  of  peace  with  his  Norman  con- 
queror. As  Brihtric,  the  Saxon  lord,  refused  to  marry 
the  princess  of  Flanders,  Matilda's  love  turned  to  hate, 
and  she  received  the  victor,  William,  when,  with  amazing 
boldness,  he  renewed  his  suit,  with  every  mark  of  cour- 
teous forgiveness,  and  consented  to  accept  him,  declaring 
''  that  she  thought  the  duke  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest 
courage  and  most  daring  spirit,  to  come  and  beat  her  in 
her  father's  city."  *'  So  faithful  in  love  and  so  dauntless 
in  war,"  this  brave  knight  won  his  bride ;  and  never  was 
wooing  so  fiercely  bold,  nor  fair  lady  so  strangely  won. 
King  Baldwin  V.  of  Flanders  was  only  too  ready  to  re- 
ceive this  brave  knight  as  a  son-in-law,  and  quickly  con- 
cluded the  marriage  contract,  having  already  had  sufficient 
experience  of  the  powerful  sword  of  this  fierce  wooer. 
Matilda  and  William  were  married  at  Chateau  d'Eu,  in 
Nonnandy ;  and  her  father  gave  her  a  rich  dower,  in 
lands,  money,  jewels,  and  costly  trousseau.  William  then 
conducted  his  bride  with  much  pomp  to  his  duchy  ;  and 
she  made  her  public  entry  into  Rouen  in  magnificent 
array.  The  bridal  mantles  of  William  and  Matilda,  richlv 
adorned  with  jewels,  were  long  preserved  in  the  treasur}' 
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of  Bftveox  Cathedral.  Aa  William  and  VM^•y 
the  Archbishop  of  Boaen  declared  that  their  marringc 
wap  illegal,  and  excommuDicsted  them,  lint  the  dannl- 
le«»  William  waa  not  to  be  terrified  by  anj  nionliish  hulls, 
and  appealed  to  tbe  Fope,  who  nnllifled  the  scnteni-^  of 
the  archbishop,  and  sanctioned  their  marrisige.  on  condi- 
tion that  tbey  ehonld  each  build  an  abbey  Ht  Caen,  uvl 
fonnd  a  hospital  for  the  blind.  This  the;  willingly  ngreed 
to  do ;  and  Matilda,  vho  possessed  mnota  taste  in  nrchi- 
tectare,  took  great  delight  in  the  erectiob  of  the  stately 
abbeys  of  8t.  Stephens  and  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  the  former 
was  endowed  by  William,  for  the  monks,  and  the  latter  b>- 
MatJlda,  for  the  nnns. 

Normandy  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under  the  wise 
mle  of  William  and  Matilda,  who  were  much  beloved  by 
their  subjects.  Their  children  were  remarkable  for  beauty 
and  promise,  and  were  carefully  educated  iiuder  tlieir 
mother's  supervision. 

About  this  time,  Harold,  brother  to  Queen  Kdith  of 
England,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  aovcreign  of  Pon- 
thieu ;  and  as  a  brother  of  Hai'old  had  married  a  sirtir  ol 
Matilda,  William  compelled  the  Earl  of  Fonthiea  to  i^ 
lease  Harold,  and  then  he  iuvited  the  Saxon  |aiiK»|| 
Normandy,  where  he  was  betrothed  to  one  of  the  3 
daughters  of  William  and  Matilda,  after  which  1 
returned  to  England  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Edward,  ] 
England,  breathed  his  last,  than  Harold  seized  I 
sovereign  power,  notwithstanding  he  had  made  a  p 
to  William  of  Normaudy  to  assist  him  in  gaining  ] 
rights  as  heir  to  King  Edward. 

William  thereupon  invested  Matilda  with  tiifl  1 
of  Normandy,  and  associated  with  her  their  eldest  1 
Robert,  aod  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  aasert  ■§ 
claims  as  tbe  snecessor  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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Unknown  to  her  husband,  Matilda  had  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent sliip  of  war  to  be  built ;  and  when  William  arrived 
at  the  port  of  St.  Vallery,  he  found  this  splendid  present 
from  his  wife  awaiting  him,  and  gorgeously  adorned  in 
his  honor.  This  ship  was  called  the  Mora,  and  in  it 
William  embarked  at  the  head  of  his  fleet. 

The  Norman  fleet  reached  the  port  of  Pevensey,  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  in  safety ;  but  as  Duke  William  was 
landing,  he  fell  headlong  upon  the  ground.  "An  evil 
sign  is  this ! "  exclaimed  the  superstitious  Normans  in 
affright.  But  the  duke,  rising  with  his  hands  full  of 
sand,  cried  :  "I  have  seized  England  with  my  two  hands, 
and  that  which  I  have  seized  I  will  maintain."  And  most 
truly  did  he  fulfil  this  prophecy  ;  and  by  the  bloody  battle 
of  Hastings  the  proud  realm  of  England  became  the 
dominion  of  the  Norman  conqueror. 

Matilda,  the  Duchess  Regent  of  ^{Socvaandy,  received 
the  welcome  news  of  her  husband's  victory  while  at  wor- 
ship in  the  Church  of  N6tr^  Dame,  near  St.  Sever.  She 
thereupon  ordered  that  the  cathedral  should  henceforth 
be  called  the  "  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Tidings." 

William  re-embarked  for  Normandy  to  rejoin  Matilda, 
in  March,  1067 ;  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  his 
dukedom,  ere  tidings  reached  him  of  a  revolt  in  Eng- 
land. He  immediately  returned,  quelled  the  insurrection, 
and  then  sent  for  Matilda  and  their  children  to  join  him 
in  England. 

Matilda  arrived  in  England  with  her  family  soon  after 
Easter.  William  now  made  preparations  for  her  corona- 
tion. As  I  have  mentioned,  former  wives  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  England  had  not  received  this  honor.  But 
William  the  Conqueror  would  allow  no  obstacles  to  defeat 
his  purposes. 
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Although  William  had  already  been  orowned  in  Weet- 
minster  Abbey,  he  choee  to  be  now  re-crowned  at  Win- 
chester, that  Matilda  might  be  made  queen. 

It  was  during  the  coi*emony  of  Matilda's  coronation 
that  tlie  office  of  champion  was  first  instituted.  During 
the  bauquet,  a  brave  cavalier  named  Marmion,  clad  in 
complete  armor,  rode  into  the  hall  and  pronounced  this 
challenge :  — 

^'  If  any  person  denies  that  our  sovereign  lord,  WU- 
liam,  and  his  spouse,  Matilda,  are  king  and  queen  of 
England,  he  is  a  false-hearted  traitor  and  liar ;  and  I,  as 
a  champion,  do  here  challenge  him  to  single  combat." 

This  challenge  was  repeated  three  times,  but  no  one 
accepted  it;  and  henceforth  Matilda  was  always  ad- 
dressed as  la  reine. 

But  MiitiUlu  lijul  never  forgiven  the  slight  she  had 
received,  iis  u  girl,  from  tlie  proud  Lord  of  (ilouoester; 
and  no  sooner  had  slie  become  (pieen  of  Knghiud  thftu 
she  determined  to  take  an  unworthy  revenge,  which  ever 
after  tarnished  lier  fame. 

She  obtained  from  King  William  the  grant  of  all  the 
possessions  of  Hrihtric  Meaw,  and  caused  that  unfortu- 
nate Saxon,  whose  only  crime  had  been  indifference  to 
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lier  youthful  charms,  to  be  imprisoned  in  Winchester 
Castle,  where  he  died.  She  even  deprived  the  city  of 
Gloucester  of  its  charter,  and  brought  ruin  to  its  inhab- 
itants, probably  because  they  had  dared  bewail  the  fate 
of  their  lord,  her  enemy. 

Queen  Matilda  now  commenced  her  famous  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  illustrating  the  conquest  of  England  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  In  the  cathedral  of  Baj^eux,  where 
it  is  still  ])re8erved,  it  is  called  the  '*  Tapestry  of  Queen 
Matilda." 
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This  remarkable  piece  of  canvas  is  nineteen  inches 
wide  and  sixty-seven  yards  in  length.  Upon  it  are 
worked  in  cross-stitch  many  hundreds  of  figures,  of  men, 
horses,  birds,  trees,  houses,  castles,  churches,  ships,  and 
battle  scenes. 

A  dwarf  artist,  named  Turold,  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  designs  for  Queen  Matilda,  and  he  has  cun- 
ningly introduced  his  own  effigies  and  name  into  the 
work. 

Matilda's  table,  while  in  England,  was  furnished  at  the 
daily  expense  of  forty  shillings ;  and  twelvepence  each 
were  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  her  attendants. 
She  received  from  the  city  of  London  oil  for  her  lamp, 
wood  for  her  hearth,  and  imports  on  goods  landed  at 
Queenhithe. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  famous  curfew  bell  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  the  signal  that  all  lights  and  fires  must 
be  extinguished  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This 
was  an  old  Norman  custom,  but  it  occasioned  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  English. 

So  frequent  were  the  revolts  among  his  English  subjects, 
that  at  length  William  thought  best  to  send  Matilda  and 
their  children  back  to  Normandy,  where  she  resumed  the 
regenc}'.     She  did  not  reside  in  England  after  this  time. 

Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  William  and  Matilda,  now 
occasioned  his  parents  much  trouble.  At  last  the  quarrel 
between  father  and  son  resulted  in  open  war. 

Matilda,  whose  excessive  partiality  for  her  eldest  son 
much  offended  her  husband,  supplied  the  rebellious  Robert 
with  large  sums  of  money  ;  and  when  means  failed  her, 
she  even  parted  with  her  plate  and  jewels  to  aid  her 
favorite  child.  William  was  in  England  when  the  news 
reached  him  of  the  rebellion  of  Robert  and  the  part  Ma- 
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les.  She  remained  in  Normandy.  The  death  of  her 
daughter  Constance  and  renewed  quarrels  between  Rob- 
ert and  his  father,  added  to  her  own  failing  healtli,  quick- 
ened her  decline.  She  died  at  Caen,  in  November,  1083. 
Her  husband  hastened  from  England  when  informed  of 
her  danger,  and  arrived  as  she  breathed  her  last.  She 
was  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen. 
William  the  Conqueror  survived  her  only  four  years, 
when  his  death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  during  the 
storming  of  the  city  of  Nantes,  when  his  horse  stumbled 
over  some  burning  timber,  and  throwing  the  king  vio- 
lently forward  in  the  saddle,  he  was  so  seriously  injured 
as  to  result  in  his  death. '  William  the  Conqueror  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  The  por- 
traits of  William  and  Matilda  were  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 

William  was  remarkable  for  his  great^strength  and  im- 
posing beauty.  He  was  a  head  taller  than  all  his  subjects. 
The  face  of  Queen  Matilda  was  beautiful  and  delicate. 
Their  two  sons,  William  Rufus  and  Henry,  reigned  suc- 
cessively over  England.  Robert  died  in  prison.  Their 
fourth  daughter,  Adela,  was  the  mother  of  King  Stephen. 

In  1562  the  Calvinist  soldiers  broke  open  the  tombs  of 
William  and  Matilda,  hoping  to  find  rich  treasures ;  but 
finding  nothing  but  a  sapphire  ring  upon  Matilda's  finger, 
they  rudely  threw  the  bones  carelessly  around.  In  1642 
these  relics  were  collected,  and  their  tombs  restored, 
though  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  French  Repub- 
licans destroyed  the  monumental  memorial  of  Matilda, 
which  had  been  there  erected  bv  her  husband  before  his 
death.  Thus  the  needle-work  of  Queen  Matilda  has 
proved  to  be  a  more  lasting  memorial  of  lier  fame  than 
the  costlv  monument  of  marble  erected  to  her  raemorv. 
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MARGARET   OF  ANJOU. 

A.D.  1429-1482. 

**  The  red  rose  and  the  white  arc  on  hU  face, 

The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  homes." 

—  S11AKB8PEASB. 

OXK  of  the  most  momcntoiis  civil  commotions  in  the 
aniialB  of  KngliHli  hist^^ry  was  tlic  famous  War  of 
the  K08C8,  whicli  was  waged  for  many  years  between  the 
IIoiiHCH  of  Lancaster  and  York,  during  which  sanguine 
coiitestH  the  plains  of  England  were  deluged  with  blood; 
eighty  princes  were  shiin,  and  the  ancient  nobility  wen 
almost  ciitirelv  annihilat(*d. 

With  tiujsc  exciting  incidents  the  name  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou  is  iiidissoliibly  associated,  and  she  stands  forth 
in  history  as  one  of  llu^  most  important  participants  in 
that  great  civil  struggle,  wliieli  may  be  tiius  briefly  stated. 

II(;nry  Vi.,  the  reigning  king  of  Kngland,  was  the  son 
of  John  of  (iaunt,  a  younger  son  of  Edward  the  Third. 
About  this  time,  the  Duke  of  York,  wiio  was  descended 
by  iiis  motlit^r's  side  from  Lionel,  an  older  son  of  the  same 
Edward,  aspir(;d  to  thci  throne,  and  gathering  to  his 
standard  many  powerful  nobles,  he  sought  to  dethrone 
King  Henry. 

The  partisans  of  the  House  of  York  chose  the  white 
rose   for  tii(;ir  badge,  whih;  the  reigning   House  of  Tin^ 
<;ast(^r  wore,  as  tiieir  emblem,  the  red  rose. 

Previously  to  this  i>eriod.  Henry,  the  king  of  Englaik 
had  wedded  Margand  of  Anjou. 
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This  princess  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ren^,  Duke 
of  Anjou.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  Louis  II.,  king  of 
Xaples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  and  also  sovereign  count  of 
I'rovence,  Anjou,  and  Maine. 

But  though  Duke  lien^  was  heir  to  so  many  kingdoms 
at  the  time  of  his  daughter's  marriage,  he  was  ownei'  of 
none ;  and  instead  of  providing  her  with  a  rich  dower, 
suitable  to  her  rank,  tlie  marriage  stipulations  were  very 
peculiar. 

Henry  VI.  of  England  was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
His  country  was  impoverished  by  a  thirty  years'  war. 
Margaret  was  at  this  time  living  at  Naples,  of  which 
realm  her  father  called  himself  king.  Amongst  the 
princesses  selected  for  the  approval  of  the  bachelor  king  of 
England,  none  pleased  King  Henry  so  well  as  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  portrait  had  been 
sent  to  him  for  his  examination.  So  overtures  were  at 
once  made  to  the  fatiier-ef  this  lovefy  piHfiSess. 

Iieu6  consented  most  readily  to  the  marriage,  on  the 
condition  that  the  bride's  wedding  portion  should  be  only 
hiM"  own  lovely  charms  and  superior  accomplishments, 
which  he  declared  were  worth  more  than  all  the  riches  of 
the  world. 

But  this  was  not  all  in  this  strange  marriage  agreement. 
Hen6  also  demanded  that  Henry  should  restore  to  him 
hiH  patrimonial  estates  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  had 
heeu  wrested  from  him. 

Though  Margaret's  father  possessed  so  many  high- 
wounding  titles,  he  was  in  truth  a  royal  pauper,  lie  had 
*H;en  driven  out  of  Naples,  England  held  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and  in  order  to  pay  his  ransom  to  the  Duke  of 
J^urgundy,  who  had  kept  iiini  a  ])risoner  for  six  years, 
KiMi^  had  be^n  obliged  to  mortgage  his  other  dominions. 
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BO  that  now  he  possessed  neither  castle  nor  an  acre  of 
gronnd  he  could  call  his  own. 

The  Earl  of  Snffolk,  who  had  been  sent  by  King  Henry 
to  make  the  marriage  settlements,  was  alarmed  to  briog 
back  to  his  sovereign  such  an  unheard-of  demand  ftom 
the  father  of  a  portionless  bride ;  but  as  Ben6  wonld  not 
relent,  Suffolk  was  forced  to  return  to  his  king  with  this 
strange  proposal. 

Although  King  Henry  was  almost  as  much  poverty- 
stricken  as  the  lovely  princess,  her  fair  face  so  bewitched 
him  that  he  readily  consented  to  take  her,  not  only  with- 
out dower,  but  to  relinquish  for  her  the  domains  of  Anjoa 
and  Maine. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  sent  back  to  wed  the  fair  prin- 
cess as  proxy  for  Henry,  and  in  St.  Martin's  church,  at 
Nanci,  in  November,  1444,  Margaret  was  married  by 
proxy,  the  bride  being  in  her  fifteenth  year. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  her 
aunt,  Marie  of  Anjoii,  queen  of  France,  and  Charles  VII. 
The  bride's  fatlier  and  mother  were  also  present,  and  all 
the  leading  nobles  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Ix>rraioe ; 
the?  mother  of  the  bride  being  Isabella,  claimant  of  the 
duchy  of  Jx>rraine. 

At  the  nuptial  tournaments  and  festivities,  which  lasted 
for  eight  days,  all  the  knights  wore  daisies  on  their  hel- 
mets ;  and  the  bridomaids  and  other  maidens  of  Lor- 
raine were  deck(;d  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  the  same 
flower,  in  honor  of  the  bride's  name,  "  Marguerite,"  sig- 
nifying "  the  daisy." 

During  these  w(;dding  festivities,  an  enlivening  incident 
oeeurred.  Yolanttj,  the  elder  sister  of  Margaret,  had  for 
a  long  time  been  betrothed  to  Ferry  of  Lorraine,  the  heir 
of  Duke  Antony,  the  successful  competitor  for  that  duke- 
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dom.  For  dome  reason  Ren^  had  delayed  this  marriage  ; 
and  so,  at  this  auspicious  moment  the  young  prince  ran 
away  with  his  fiancee  and  married  her.  Charles  VII., 
king  of  France,  interceded  for  their  pardon,  which  Ren^ 
was  only  too  willing  to  grant,  as  his  apparent  opposi- 
tion had  only  been  on  account  of  lack  of  dower  for  his 
(laughter. 

Mai^aret  now  started  on  her  journey  to  England,  to 
meet  King  Henry,  to  whom  she  had  been  married  by 
proxy.  She  was  attended  by  the  Marquis  of  Suffolk,  who 
bad  been  raised  to  that  rank  by  King  Ileur}-,  that  he 
might  act  as  his  proxy  ;  and  Suffolk's  wife,  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury*,  and  many  other  noble  ladies,  accom- 
I)anied  the  young  bride  on  this  momentous  journey. 

So  poor  was  the  fair  little  bride,  and  so  poverty-stricken 
was  her  roval  husband,  that  she  had  set  out  with  no 
money  and  with  little  apparel ;  and  her  royal  lord  could 
not  forward  to  her  a  farthing,  until  the  Parlitinient,  in 
February,  1445,  granted  him  the  half  of  a  fifteenth  on  all 
movables. 

A  rough  bridal  voyage,  indeed,  was  vouclisafed  to  this 
young  and  beautiful  bride.  It  was  five  months  after  her 
marriage  by  proxy  before  she  was  married  to  Henry  with 
the  usual  ceremonies  in  Tichfield  Abbey,  ^feautime,  not 
only  had  sea-sickness  brought  her  to  a  hospital,  but  there 
she  was  attacked  by  small-pox  ere  she  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  vovage.  This  terrible  disease  was 
fortunately  very  light  in  her  case,  for  her  marriage  took 
place  in  little  more  than  a  week  after  she  Iiad  recovered 
from  the  short  attack. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  doctor's  bill  for  attendance, 
doring  the  voyage  and  at  the  time  of  this  sickness,  was 
only  three  poands  nine  shillings  and  twopence  ;  and  this 
for  attending  the  royal  queen  of  Ens^land. 
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Margaret's  nui)lial8  with  Henry  VI.  were  solemniced 
April  22.  1445.  The  bridal  riug,  set  with  a  rubv,  wbb 
made  from  the  oue  with  which  Ilenrv  was  consecrated  at 
the  time' of  his  c*oronatiun.  The  queen  received  a  bridal 
present  of  a  lion.  Her  coronation  took  place  Ma}'  80, 
at  Westminster  Abbey. 

But  scarcely  was  the  beautiful  (^ueen  seated  upon  her 
royal  throne  ere  troubles  gathered  thick  and  fast  about 
her ;  and  she  continued  to  be  a  victim  to  misfortune 
during  all  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  Duke  of  (iloucester  and  the  rich  old  Cardinal 
Beaufort  were  rival  statesmen  of  England.  It  had  been 
through  Cardinal  Beaufort,  assistinl  by  Suffolk,  that 
Henry  had  won  the  fair  Margaret;  whereas  the  Duke  of 
(iloucester  had  proposed  another  alliance.  For  this  rea- 
son the  power  of  tin*  cnrdiniil  was  now  in  the  ascendant 
at  court  :  tmd  tlirouiiii  Suffolk,  who  jjraduallv  obtained 
uncontrolkMl  Miillioritv.  hoth  hi  the  council  and  in  Par- 
lianient,  tlu'  cMnlinnl  pos^sl•^^sl'd  iininense  power  over  the 
crown.  As  the  Uin*i  and  (jueen  were  still  hampered  bv 
their  iuipoverishiMl  condition,  the  rich  cardinal  frequently 
relieved  the  pri'ssiiiLi  needs  of  the  royal  pair,  and  thns 
secured  <»:ri'att*r  intlnence  over  them. 

In  1  147,  the  nivsterions  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter  occurred,  and  the  enemies  of  Beaufort  and  the  queen 
asserted  that  he  was  murdered  bv  their  connivance.  But 
this  unjust  chariri'  is  apparently  without  the  least  founda- 
tion, as  records  state  that  the  duke  died  from  illness, 
probably  apoplexy. 

DuriuiT  the  same  vear  the  aired  Cardinal  Beaufort  died, 
and  the  kin<>:  and  (piccn  were  left  without  his  support, 
and  what  was  ecpially  important,  the  aid  of  his  well-filled 
purse. 
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King  Henry  now  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  fear- 
ful brain  malady  which  he  liad  inherited  from  his  grand- 
father, Charles  VI.  Henry's  ministry,  headed  b}-  Suffolk, 
was  despised  and  hated.  At  this  time  the  government 
fell  mostly  into  the  hands  of  the  young  queen  of  eighteen, 
who  found  herself  obliged  to  rely  upon  Suffolk,  who  be- 
came daily  more  distasteful  to  the  English  people. 

In  1448  hostilities  with  France  were  renewed,  and 
Charles  VII.  reconquered  Normandy.  This  was  the  same 
king  of  France,  whose  coronation  at  Rheims  was  secured 
to  him  through  the  brave  efforts  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
•Joan  d'Arc,  whose  romantic  story  has  been  so  often 
related.  Declaring  that  she  was  called  by  the  angel 
St.  Michael  and  the  virgin  'galijte^t^deliva'  W  country 
from  the  English,  she  led^.her'*ooj3^R  ^TOanfil  carrying 
a  marvellous  sword  in  her  hatid,'i?rtfic^ftTO^'sai|  she  had 
been  directed  to  bring  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Catherine ; 
and  she  succeeded  in  delivering '^hcU-icity^om  the  siege. 
This  victory  prepared  the^waj'  fbr'^ffrc'^^boronjition  of 
Charles  VII.;  but  to '  hlfr  eternal  disgrace,  when  this 
brave  maiden  was  afterwards  captured  by  her  enemies, 
and  tried  as  a  witch,  he  did  not  make  any  effort  to  save 
her,  though  to  her  he  owed  his  crown  ;  and  she  was  burnt 
at  the  stake,  in  the  market-place  at  Rouen. 

The  loss  of  Normandy  gave  great  offence  to  the  English, 
who  blamed  Queen  Margaret,  derisively  calling  her  the 
"Frenchwoman"  ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  York 
attributed  their  losses  to  the  misgovernment  of  the  queen, 
and  declared  that  King  Henry  was  more  fit  for  a  cloister 
than  a  throne,  in  that  lie  had  seemingly  deposed  himself 
by  leaving  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 

About  this  time  Qn(»cn  Margaret  invested  the  Duke  of 
York  with  the  government  of  Ireland.     lie  left  a  strong 
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^H;*|Mrt.V  in  Kuglaurl,  who  soou  citusHtt  the  Uuke  of  SutTolk 

^^r  to  be  impeaclicd  and  arrested,     lu  onlcr  to  enve  his  liTo, 

the  queen  perniiadtd  the  king  to  banbh  .Suffolk  Tor  live 

years;  Imt  the  ship  on  which  he  einbnrked  was  eiipturt'il 

by  his  enemies,  and  he  was  beheaded  after  a  moek  trial. 

tWe  cHunot  mention  all  the  contests  in  this  War  of  tlie 
'RosGB.  An  insurrection  headed  liy  Jack  Cade,  who 
i«Rltcd  himself  Mortimer,  arose  in  Kent.  This  relieUion 
'iiras  quickly  quelled  by  Henry  VI.  ;  hut  now  disasters  fol- 
llowed.  The  Ihiko  of  Somerset  returned  from  France. 
^  having  been  defeated  in   trying  to   nmintain   England's 

power  there.  Kvery  province  in  France,  hut  Calais,  was 
now  lo.st  to  the  Kugliah,  and  for  this  misfortune  the  people 
blamed  1|k  poor  young  queen. 

Nuddeady  t!iB  Dutte  of  York  came  hack  from  Ireland, 
impeaehtfd  Somprset  in  I'arlimnent,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  At  this  time  the  badges  of  the  red  and  the  white 
rose  were  adopted  by  the  partisans  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. ,  To  add  to  the  troubles  in  which  the  poor  queen  was 
plunged.  King  Heniy's  malady  became  so  great  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  just  at  this  inauspicious 
time  the  young  I'rince  of  Wales  was  born.  York  assumed 
all  the  power  of  the  government,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  the  king  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  all  that  was 
passing  around  him,  Iieing  in  a  continued  state  of  helpless 
idiocy.  When  the  prince  was  about  fifteen  months  old, 
his  father  recovered  his  reason,  and  his  first  recognition 
of  bis  wife  and  child  is  thus  quaintly  described;  "On 
Monday,  at  noon,  the  queen  came  to  him,  and  brought 
my  lord  prince  with  her.  Then  the  king  asked,  '  What 
the  prince's  name  was?'  and  the  queen  told  bim  'Ed- 
waM' ;  and  then  he  held  up  his  hands  and  thanked  God 
thereof.     And  he  said  he  never  knew  him  till  that  time, 
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nor  wist  wh&t  was  said  to  him,  nor  wist  where  he  had  been 
whilst  he  had  been  sick,  till  now.  And  he  asked  who 
were  the  godfathers ;  and  the  queen  told  him,  and  he  was 
well  content." 

Margaret  took  immediate  measures  to  secure  King 
Henry's  restoration  to  sovereign  power.  Though  he  was 
still  veiy  weak,  the  queen  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
and  restored  Somerset  to  liberty.  The  Duke  of  York, 
aided  by  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  now  raised  an  army, 
and  drew  near  to  London.  King  Henry,  who  hated  blood- 
shed, sent  word  to  the  insurgents  to  ask  why  they  had 
armed  themselves  against  him.  The  Duke  of  York  re- 
plied that  he  would  not  lay  down  arms  unless  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  was  delivered  up  to  justice.  This  the  king 
refused  to  do,  saying  "  he  would  deliver  up  his  crown  as 
soon  as  he  would  the  Duke  of  Somerset."  Whereupon 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  commenced  the  attack.  The  battle 
was  short  but  bloody.  Somerset  was  killed,  and  even 
King  Henry  was  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the 
neck.  But  he  would  not  stir  from  the  scene  until  he  was 
left  alone  under  his  royal  banner,  when  he  proceeded  very 
coolly  into  a  baker's  shop  near  by,  where  the  Duke  of 
York  found  him,  and  bending  the  knee  before  him  in  a 
sort  of  mock  reverence,  bade  him  rejoice  that  the  traitor 
Somerset  was  slain.  King  Henry  replied  ;  "  For  mercy's 
sake,  stop  the  slaughter  of  m}'  subjects ! "  York  then 
took  the  wounded  king  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  first  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  and  then  to  his  own  apartments. 
The  next  day  he  conducted  King  Henry,  with  seeming 
respect,  to  London  ]  but  in  reality  tlie  king  was  the  pris- 
oner of  the  Duke  of  York.  Henry's  distress  of  mind 
brought  on  again  his  fits  of  insanity,  and  in  this  state  he 
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waH  foreud  to  pnrdoti  York  iuid  make  liini  Protector.  The 
Duko  ijf  York  relinmiisliwl  the  care  of  tlie  iuibt.'c;ik>  kiiij^ 
tu  Queen  Miirgai-et,  uu  {condition  that  aha  woald  rcUre 
with  tbi!  king  iitid  iiifaut  prince  to  Hertford  Castle. 

For  two  yuui'H  Margaret  remained  in  retirement:  but 
In  Febniary,  U5(i,  King  Henry  again  reoovered  himself 
■ujnaleutly  tu  eut«r  I'arliameut  and  declare  himself  well 
«uuu([li  t^i  renintiti  lila  royal  unlliMrity.  Farliament  alloweil 
Uit  claim,  and  York  was  foit^ud  to  retire. 

A^aiD  the  govornniout  was  put  in  the  hands  nr  the 
(rienda  of  the  (lueun.  Agalu  tlie  kcaltli  of  tlie  kiug  was 
tmiiaiii'd,  but  Margaret  took  him  to  Coventry,  whidi  she 
called  her  haven  of  »nfety,  on  aecount  oftbe  favor  shown 
her  by  tlit.'  inhabitnnU  there ;  and  ut  length,  King  Ucury 
liuviuj,'  wiiiu'wliiil  reciU'ered,  liu  went  to  London,  aiul 
there  invited  the  Duke  of  York  au<l  all  bis  partisans  to  a 
p&cification  banquet  and  religious  ceremony  at  Ht.  Paut'ti 
cathedral,  iii  which  proceKHiou  It  is  said  that  every  one 
walked  with  an  enemy,  from  the  queen  down,  as  Mar- 
garet WHS  acconipHuied  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  allar, 
wbera  all  swore  eternal  amity. 

This  amity  lusted  a  year,  when  an  affray  broke  out 
amongst  the  king'u  cooks  and  scullions,  who  soundly 
whipped  Warwick's  men  ;  whereupon  alt  parties  flew  to 
anns,  and  the  battle  of  Itlorcheath,  and  other  skirmishes, 
were  fonght. 

At  this  time  the  Yorkists  were  defeated,  but  again  they 
rallied  and  aeized  upon  London. 

The  queen  once  more  brought  her  sick  husband  to  Ler 
harbor  of  Coventry  ;  nud,  as  he  regained  his  strength, 
she  rallied  round  the  banner  of  the  lied  Rose  many  of 
the  heirs  of  the  vnliimt  cai'ls  who  had  fallen  at  St. 
Albaus,  and  slic  induced  the  king  to  leave  Coventry,  and 
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encamp  with  his  army  near  Sandifford.  The  Laneas- 
U'ians  aud  the  Yorkists  met  io  battle,  July  9,  1460,  ueur 
Northampton.  In  the  conflict  which  lasted  two  hours, 
ten  thousand  Englishmen  were  slain,  and  King  Henry 
was  taken  prisoner. 

Queen  Margaret  was  not  herself  in  the  battle,  but  was 
stationed  with  the  young  prince,  Edward,  her  son,  where 
she  could  view  the  field  and  communicate  with  her  gen- 
erals. Perceiving  the  disastrous  result  of  the  contest, 
Margaret  fled  with  the  young  prince  to  a  castle  in  North 
Wales. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  York  had  taken  King  Henry 
to  London  as  his  prisoner,  and  there  compelled  him  to 
sign  an  order,  commanding  Queen  Margaret  aud  the 
prince  to  return  to  London  under  penalty  of  high  trea- 
son ;  and  Henry  was  furthermore  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
an  arrangement  that  he  should  wear  the  crown  for  his 
life,  but  that,  upon  his  death,  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
heire  should  succeed  to  the  right  of  the  throne. 

But  Margaret  was  not  thus  to  be  ordered  by  the  haughty 
Duke  of  York  and  his  party  against  her  royal  will.  When 
she  received  this  summons,  she  was  in  Scotland,  seeking 
aid  from  the  Scotch  king ;  and  her  brave  answer  was  to 
march  with  a  large  army  against  York ;  and  she  drove 
him  to  his  strong  castle,  where  he  intended  to  await  the 
coming  of  his  son  Edward,  with  reinforcements.  Hut 
Margaret  surrounded  his  castle,  and,  by  challenge  and 
taunts,  urged  him  to  come  forth  to  battle.  The  Duke  of 
York,  whose  pride  was  at  length  stung  by  the  defiant 
taunts  of  a  woman,  gave  her  battle,  and  in  the  contest 
he  was  killed. 

One  of  the  royalists  afterwards  cnit  off  the  head  from 
the  corpse  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  brought  this  bloody 
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trophy  to  Qoeen  Margaret,  who  at  first  beheld  it  with 
horror,  and  then  laughingly  said :  ^^Fnt  the  tndtc^e  head 
on  York  gate,  and  take  care  that  room  be  left  for  those 
of  the  earle  of  March  and  Warwick,  which,  forsooth, 
sliall  soon  keep  him  eompan}'." 

Queen  Margaret  now  pushed  on  towards  London,  flushed 
with  her  recent  success,  determined  to  rescue  King  Henry 
from  the  power  of  the  Yorkists.  The  Earl  of  Warwick 
came  out  from  the  metropolis,  bearing  in  liis  train  the 
royal  prisoner,  and  met  the  forces  of  Queen  Margaret  on 
the  old  battle-field  of  St.  Albans.  The  Yorkists  held  the 
town,  but  the  royalists  penetrated  the  streets,  and  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  Warwick's  Londoners  were 
no  match  for  the  brave  Northmen  who  fought  for  Queen 
Margaret,  and  the  Yorkists  were  forced  to  fly,  leaving 
King  Henry  sitting  in  liis  tent.  Here  he  was  found  bv 
Queen  Margaret  and  Princuj  Kdward,  and  liis  brave  (][ueeu 
and  son  embraced  liini  with  joy ;  and  King  Ilenrv 
thereupon  kniglited  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  and  many 
valiant  Lancastrians,  for  tlieir  valor.  But  Margaret's 
triumphs  did  not  long  continue.  St.  Albans  was  won, 
but  not  Ix)ndon. 

The  victorious  young  warrior,  Edward,  Earl  of  March, 
eldest  son  of  tlie  late  Duke  of  York,  who  now  l)ore  his 
father's  title,  having  concjuered  tlie  Lancastrians  in  other 
contests'  wlule  Margaret  routed  the  Yorkists  at  St. 
Albans,  now  entered  London  with  all  the  |K>mp  of  a 
trium[)hant  king,  and  was  recMMved  by  the  people  with 
acclamations  of  deligiit :  for  Mai'garet  had  injudiciously 
allowed  her  Northern  men  to  plunder  the  English,  and 
had  therefore  incurred  their  hatred ;  so  that  now  she  was 
again  forced  to  si»ek  refuge  in  tlie  North,  while  Edward 
of  York  was  proclaimed  king,  as  Edward  IV.     In  a  short 
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time  an  army  of  sixty  ihousaud  men  was  raised  in  behalf 

of  Margaret,  and  commanded  by  Henry  Beaufort,  who 

was  now  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  another  intrepid  noble, 

Lord  Clifford,  who  had  killed  the  youngest  son  of  the 

Duke  of  York,  and  cut  off  the  head  from  the  dead  body 

of  the  father,  in  the  contest  between   the   Lancastrians 

and  Yorkists,  when  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  slain. 

By  the  advice  of  these  nobles   Margaret  remained  with 

her  husband  and  son  in  the  city  of  York  ;  while  the  army 

of  the  Red  Rose  went  forth  to  battle  with  the  forces  of 

the  White  Rose,  under  the  banner  of  the  young  Edward 

of  York. 

The  Lancastrians  were  defeated  at  Ferrybridge  and 
Towton,  and  Queen  Margaret  then  fled  with  King  Henry 
and  their  son  to  Newcastle,  and  from  thence  to  Alnwick 
Castle.  As  the  Yorkists  still  approached,  she  retreated 
to  Scotland.  At  length  Margaret  and  her  son  went  to 
France  to  seek  aid  from  King  Louis  XI.  Upon  Mar- 
garet's promising  to  offer  Calais  as  security.  King  Louis 
lent  her  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  permitted  Brez^,  of 
Normandy,  to  follow  her  with  two  thousand  men. 

With  this  little  army  Margaret  returned  to  Scotland  and 
rallied  her  Scotch  adherents ;  and  bringing  King  Henry 
into  the  field,  who  had  previously  been  hiding  at  Harleck 
Castle,  the  brave,  undaunted  queen  conquered  the  strong 
fortresses  of  Bamborough,  Alnwick,  and  Dunstanburgh. 

But  her  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  Somerset  isoon 
after  surrendered  the  castle  of  Bamborougli  to  Warwick, 
QD  condition  that  he  should  receive  a  pension  from  King 
Edwanl ;  Suffolk  and  Exeter  also  swore  homage  to  the 
dirone  of  Edward.  But  notwithstanding  these  treacheries, 
Uargaret  still  courageously  sti'uggled,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  back  Somerset  and  Exeter  to  the  ban- 
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the  poor  tired  little  prince  in  his  strong  arms,  he  led  the 
way  to  his  hidden  cave.  Here  the  royal  fugitives  were 
refreshed  and  waited  upon  by  the  wife  of  the  Lancastrian 
outlaw  :  this  retreat  has  since  been  called  ' '  Queen  Marga- 
ret's Cave."  Here  she  was  found  three  days  after  by 
Brez^  and  the  Duke  of  Exeter  and  other  friends ;  and 
learning  from  them  that  her  husband  was  alive,  she  went 
with  them  to  Scotland  ;  then  finding  no  safety  there,  sailed 
for  France.  Storms  drove  her  into  the  dominions  and 
power  of  her  father's  old  foe,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Although  Margaret  had  declared  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity, that  if  she  should  ever  get  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
into  her  power,  she  would  m^ke  the."  axe  pass  between  his 
head  and  shoulders,"  neverthel^(fc<tli^«|^iRB^^|oe  flowed 
himself  to  be  a  true  knight  XS\bi:tfy,  g'^jjiemi^vfor  he 
not  only  received  her  but  gave  her  hospitality ;  and 
though  he  would  not  listen  tcK  her  entreaties  in  behalf  of 
her  husband,  he  gave  her  ^i^iv^^e*  thousand  frowns,  and 
bestowed  many  favors  upon  ll^r  companions«-in  distress. 
and  forwarded  her  in  safety  to  her  father's  duchy  of  Bar. 
Here  for  seven  years  Margaret,  no  longer  a  queen,  except 
in  name,  resided  with  her  son,  the  prince,  in  her  father's 
dominioDS,  who,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  contests  in 
which  he  and  his  son  were  engaged  with  Aragon,  could 
offer  her  only  an'  asylum.  Her  father  Rent^  was  little 
fittetl  bv  nature  for  the  severe  and  ferocious  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  poet,  artist,  and  musician  of 
rare  talent,  and  his  chansons  are  still  sung  by  his  native 
Provencals.  At  length,  King  P^dward  of  England  quar- 
relled with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  strongest 
wpporters  of  the  Yorkists ;  and  that  nobleman  came  to 
France  with  others  of  his  adherents  to  seek  the  aid  of 
King  Louis  XI. 
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Margaret  was  sammoned  to  the  French  oourti  and  it 
was  there  arranged  that  she  should  pawn  Calais  to  LoaW^ 
XI.,  and  that  her  son  Edward,  who  was  now  a  yontfa^ 
should  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wav* 
wick,  the  Lady  Anne  Nelville.  Thus  Warwick  espoused; 
the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  a  new  expedition  was 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Warwick  was  at 
first  successful.  King  Edward  fled;  Henry  VI. 
released  from  his  restraint  in  the  Tower,  where  he  had 
held  -as  a  royal  prisoner ;  but  having  been  treated 
kindness,  and  weary  of  conflict,  he  was  not  overjoyed  < 
his  restoration.  Margaret  prepared  to  go  to  Bi 
with  ]}er  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  yonng 
Anne^.  But  fhrions  ntdlsns  again  overtook  her,  and 
she  landed  at  Weymouth,^r  fortune  had  again  foi 
her.  When  the  dreadful  news  reached  her  of  the  Ai 
of  Warwick  and  recaj)turo  of  King  Henry,  she  fell  in 
Hwoon,  and  upon  regaining  consciousness,  refused  for 
long  time  to  be  (^oinfortccT.  At  length  she  was  visited  byj 
Lanoastrian  nobles,  who  persuaded  her  to  again  unfurl  thsj 
banner  of  tlie  Red  Rose. 

At  Tewkesbury  tlie  fatal  battle  was  fought  which  li 
the  Red  Rose  in  the  dust.     Upon  this  battle-field  the 
hope  of  the  unfortunate  queen   perished   forever. 
brave  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  taken  prisoner ;  and 
ing  brought  into  the  presence  of  King  Edward,  the  mon- 
arch,  impressed  wit!)  the  noble  bearing  of  the  yoatb,{ 
inquired   ^Miow   he   durst  so   presumptuously  enter  hisj 
realms,  with  banners  displayed  against  him?"  to  whicfa^ 
the  prince,  with  inore  courage  than  |K>licy,  boldly  replied,! 
"  To  recover  my  father's  crown  and  mine  own  inheritance*^ 
Stung  into  sudden  anger.  King  Edward  struck  the  intrsp 
prince  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  which  was  the  sigv 
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for  the  cruel  men  around  him  to  pierce  his  brave  young 
heart  with  their  sharp  daggers.    The  following  day  Queen 
Margaret  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  King  Edward,  by  her 
old  enemy,  Sir  William  Stanle}',  who  had  just  revealed 
the  terrible  fate  of  her  son  to  the  anguished  mother,  with 
brutal   coldness   and    abruptness.     Smarting   under  this 
awful  blow,  Margaret  invoked  terrible  maledictions  upon 
the  head  of  King  Edward  ;  and  this  same  enemy  took  very 
good  care  to  repeat  these  rash  words  which  had  escaped 
the  agonized  heart  of  the  distracted  mother  to  his  royal 
master,  who  was  so  exasperated  that  he  at  first  determined 
to  put  her  to  death ;  but  as  no  Plantagenet  had  shed  the 
blood  of  woman,  he  feared  to  do  this  bloody  deed,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  same  night  upon  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  placed 
within  its  gloom}'  walls,  her  husband,  whom  she  had  not 
met  for  seven  long  j^ears,  was  dragged  from  his  cell  in  the 
same  prison  and  put  to  death.     At  first  the  imprisonment 
of  Margaret  was  very  rigorous  ;  but  through  the  interces- 
sion of  King  Edward's  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Woodville,  who 
bad  been  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  at  Queen  Margaret's 
court,  the  poor  heart-broken  sufferer  was  released  from  such 
strict  confinement ;  and  at  length  her  impoverished  father 
came  to  her  partial  relief,  and  by  sacrificing  his  inheri- 
tance of  Provence,  he  succeeded  in  securing  her  release 
from  imprisonment,  she  having  signed  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  all  the  rights  her  marriage  in  England  had  given 
iier. 

But  this  poor  faded  Red  Rose  had  one  more  trial  to 
fear.  A  dry  leprosy  now  attacked  the  once  beautiful 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  transformed  the  lovely  ''Mar- 
perite,"  whose  beauty  had  been  celobratod  throughout 
fte  world,  into  a  loathsome    spectacle  of   horror.      Fov 
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nearly  six  years  she  endured  a  living  death  in  the  castles 
provided  by  her  father  for  her  retreat,  until,  in  1482,  the 
welcome  summons  came.  She  was  boried  in  the  catiie- 
dral  of  Angers,  and  her  only  memorial  was  her  portrait  on 
glass  in  a  window  of  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  painted 
b}'  her  father  twenty  years  before.  Maria  Lonisa,  the 
second  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  possessed  the  breviary  once 
owned  by  Margaret  of  Anjou ;  in  it  was  written,  ^^  VamiU 
dee  v(mite8^  tout  la  vtmite  I "  Surely  a  fitting  epitaph  for 
the  once  beautiful,  powerful,  lovely  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
queen  of  England;  but  alas!  afterwards,  the  faUenj 
faded,  hapless  Red  Rose  of  English  history. 

Among  the  warm  partisans  of  the  Lancastrian  canse, 
was  John  Grey,  afterwai*ds  Lord  Ferrers,  whose  wife 
was  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Woodville,  loaid  of  hmior  ^ 
the  court  of  Queen  Margaret. 

m 

Lord  Ferrers  lost  his  life  in  the  War  of  the  Bosed^;  and 
liis  widow,  the  beautiful  Lady  Grey,  afterwards  married 
Edward,  son  of  the  renowned  Duke  of  York,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  White  Rose. 

By  this  marriage  of  the^  Roses,  which  oocorred  after 
Edward  had  become  king  of  England,  as  Edward  lY.t 
this  famous  War  of  the  Roses  ended  in  a  matdi  of  bearte* 
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CATHARINE  OF  ARAGOX. 

A.D.  1485-1536. 

"  By  my  troth, 
I  would  not  be  a  queen ! 

Verily, 
I  f wear,  'tiu  better  to  be  lowly  l>om, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
llian  to  l>e  i>erkM  up  in  a  j^liKtcrin^r  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  Borrow.  "  —  Shakkhj'kakk. 

T^KAUTIFUL  Granada  rose  like  an  enciianted  city  in 
^^  the  midBt  of  the  blooming  plain,  wher(f  flourished 
^  citron  and  the  pomegranate,  the  latter  of  which  gave 
to  the  city  itB  euphoniouH  name.  Olive  grov(;K  and  vine- 
yards clustered  around  it  and  fig-trees  hung  heavy  with 
tlieir  purplish  fruit ;  while  orange  and  leinon  groves  bent 
ueath  the  rich  burden  of  golden  sphenis  of  luscious  nec- 
tar, intermingled  with  the  snowy  }>lossorns  whit.-h.  half 
^wWen  amongBt  the  dark  green  foliag<*.  lllled  the  air  with 
WK'b  exquisite  perfume  as  to  mak<j  one  dream  of  the  am- 
wosial  fleldH  of  Paradise.  To  the  north,  towered  nioun- 
Wob  whose  lofty,  snow-crowned  sunmiits  scfcincjd  to  pierce 
fe  blue  heavens  above,  and  other  ranges  guarded  it  on 
^ east  and  south,  while  the  l>lue  waters  of  th(i  Medit<'r- 
'•^i^an  washed  its  western  shores,  and  brouirlit  trade  and 
^inercj<»  to  this  fair  Kden  of  sunny  Spain. 

And  as  picturesque  as  was  this  lovely  setting,  equally 
I*itureKque  was  tlie  quaint  and  fascinating  (fity,  with  its 
i^eous  Alhambra,  whose  shining  turrets  hK>med  high 
*We  the  surrounding  buildings  and  its  spacious  courts. 
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adorned  by  graceful  oolamns  and  spanned  by  arched  oeil- 
ings  glowing  with  varied  colors  and  ornate  with  qoaiiit 
design,  while  through  its  many  corridors  Moorish  cava- 
liers and  dark-eyed  beauties,  attired  in  their  picturesque 
costumes,  passed  in  a  fascinating  procession  and  lent  the 
charm  of  life  to  this  weird  scene. 

But  war  had  invaded  this  fair  realm.  For  long  years  it 
had  been  besieged  by  hostile  hosts,  who  strove  to  drive  the 
Moors  from  their  enchanting  dominions.  Alreadj*  the 
city  of  Santa  F6  had  arisen,  as  though  by  magic,  around 
the  besieged  city  of  Granada,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isahells 
of  Spain  at  length  entered  the  gorgeous  Alhambra  as 
conquerors,  and  the  last  sigh  of  the  departing  Moors 
echoed  amid  the  fragrant  orange  groves,  in  a  ghostiy  wail 
of  hopeless  despair. 

It  was  on  the  Gth  of  January,  1492,  that  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand  made  tlieir  triumphal  entry  into  the  conquered 
city,  and  the  standard  of  the  Cross  and  the  banner  of 
Castile  were  seen  floating  together  on  the  lofty  watch- 
tower  of  the  glorious  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  UiK)n  this 
momentous  occasion,  the  little  Catharine  of  Aragon,  then 
seven  years  of  age,  accompanied  her  parents  and  sister  in 
the  imposing  procession. 

This  pretty  Spanish  princess  had  first  opened  her  eyes 
upon  this  world  at  the  small  town  called  Aleala  des  He- 
nares,  while  Isabella,  her  mother,  was  journeying  to  spend 
Christmas  at  Toledo,  then  the  capital  of  Spain. 

Her  infant  days  were  spent  in  camps  of  war,  for  the 
illustrious  Isabella  accompanied  her  husband  Ferdinand 
upon  all  his  expeditions,  and  by  her  presence  and  counsel 
inspired  the  Christian  soldiers  to  those  deeds  of  valor 
which  gained  the  victory  over  the  Moors. 

It  was  this  same  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  first  instituted 
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regular  military  surgeooB,  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  armies 
aod  be  at  liand  on  the  field  of  battle  to  care  for  the 
vouoded.  These  surgeons  were  paid  out  of  her  own  rev- 
enues ;  and  she  also  provided  spacious  tents,  furnished 
vith  beds  and  all  things  recjuisite  for  the  sick  and 
vounded,  which  were  called  the  ''Queen's  Hospital." 

Thus,  to  the  compassionate  heart  of  the  famous  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  the  world  is  indebted  for  tlie  first  army 
boBpital,  which  institution  has  since  proved  such  a  bless- 
iug  to  mankind,  in  the  saving  of  innumerable  lives,  and  iu 
some  slight  measure  alleviating  a  pail  of  the  frightful 
evils  of  war. 

After  the  fall  of  Granada,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  tr>ok 
up  their  residence  in  the  magnificent  AIIian)})ra.  and  it  was 
in  this  fascinating  place  that  the  cliildlKXjfl  of  (atliarineof 
Aragon  was  passe<l. 

It  was  from  Granada,  this  fairv-land  of  lier  vouthful 
memories,  that  Catharine  derived  her  device  of  the  i>oine- 
l^ranate.  The  pomegranate  was  the  royal  insijrnia  of  the 
3Iooribh  kings.  The  motto  afterwards  adojited  by  Queen 
Catharine, ''  Not  for  my  uroiKu^  "  was  also  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  for  the  crown  of  the  pomegranate  is  woi'th- 
lesB  and  is  always  thrown  awav. 

What  strange  contrast  in  the  two  pictures  portrayed  in 
the  life  of  Catharine  by  the  unforeseen  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. The  blooming  njaiden,  filled  with  (fcstatie  ph.'asure 
by  the  alluring  fascinations  of  the  matelilcfss  scenes  around 
iier,  now  wandering  with  childish  enriosity  through  the 
glowing  courts  of  the  glorious  Alhanibra.  or  enjoying  the 
sylvan  retreats  amidst  the  orange  and  citron  groves,  or 
seeking  the  cool  shade  of  the  pomegranate  ti'(.'es.  presents 
a  very  diflferent  picture  to  the  neglected  qne«;n  of  England. 
rruelly  banished  by  her  atrocious  husbanrl,  to  die  in  lone- 
lineHB  and  even  ]HMnirv. 
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Wiion  the  Princ(>HH('ntlmritic*  waH  nine  years  of  age,  nhe 
wHH  tMarotlied  X/y  Artliiir,  P]'hH;e  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of 
Kli/.abcth  of  York  arirl  Htiiiry  Vlf. 

Tli(f  c'on'<'H|H>iirl<;nr;(!  of  thoHo  youth  All  lovers  was  carried: 
on  ill  Jjutiii,  tlint  tluty  niiglit  improve  themselves  in  that 
ian^iMi^(r. 

In  1501,  (-aUiMriiK!  embarked  with  her  Spanish  gorem- 
(;hh  an<i  four  youn^  c^oiirt  ladicfH,  attended  b3'  a  train  oCj 
lonls  nnrl  ccchrHiaHtic^H,  to  ^ii  to  Kn^land  U>  be  united 
Hiarriiif^f!  to  IVinfM*  Arthur.     The  marriap^e  was  celebral 
Nov.  11,  hV)l. 

('atharin<^'.s  bridnl  r;ostuni(;  wjih  a  ^reat  surprise  to 
Fln^lJHti  huliffH.     'V\ui  SpaniHli  princcHH  and  her  ladies 
pn^vioimly  aHtoninlif^d  tli<;  Kti^linh  iK)pulaee,  when, 
in^   to  an  Kn^lisli    fashion,  tliey  nimle   their  eqm 
public  v.\A.Y\  into  Lonrion.     Thu  iar^e  rr^md  hats  worn 
('aUi.'iriiic  mid  licr  donn/tH  \i\KfU  that  fK;<;aHion  had  (;realedi 
riiiK'li  r-oni)n(;iit. 

**  At   \u'V  hridiil  <  uiUuv'wu'.  worr  upon  lior  head  a  rxjif  ofi 
wliitfr  silU.    with  ;i  K^-Mif   bordcr(;d  with  ^old   and  pearls ; 
;ihd  prcirioiis  st.oiMrs,  (ivt;   inclu's  and  a  half  broa^l,  whickj 
vt-iN-d    tli<;    '^ri'iitcv   pjirt  of   her   visji^c?  and   her  person* 
This  w;is  Ww  rtU'\)VnU'j\  Spfiiiish  inantilla.      liergownwas 
v(;iy  hi !'<('• ;   both   the,  .sh;(rv(rs  and  niHo  the  IkkW  hail  many 
phiit.s,  and  hcnc'ith   th(;  w;iist.  r;<^rt.ain  roinid  hcK^ps,  bear^ 
in<^  out.  the  </rnvii   from  thf*  wni.sl  rlownward.     Sueh  was 
the  fiiht.  iirriviil  of  the.  farlhin^aU;  in  Kn^land,  revived  at 
limes  ;ls  hoop  pettieo;its  ;ind  rriur^lineH.     In  the  elaborate 
\)U'^fii\\Uy  the   piin^-<'ly  pnir  wen;  v(;ry  pndtily  alb^orixedf. 
sJMr  n.T  •  Mv   I/idv   Ib-spenis.  '  and  Ik;  an  *  The  Star  Aro-4 
turns.'  from  whi^h  the  Celtic  n.'ime  of  Arthur  Ih  dcrivwl.** 

Thf  old  ehronieles  llnis  describe  the  gorgeous  marriage 
e(!reiiionv  : 
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"Within  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  was  erected  a  plat- 
form or  stage,  six  feet  high,  and  extending  from  the  west 
door  to  the  uppermost  step  of  the  choir ;  in  the  middle  of 
this  platform  was  a  high  stand  like  a  mountain,  which  was 
ascended  on  every  side  with  steps  covered  over  with  red 
worsted. 

*'  Against  this  mountain  on  the  north  side  was  ordained 
a  standing  for  the  king  and  his  friends ;  and  upon  tlie 
south  side  was  erected  another  standing,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London. 

'•  Then,  upon  the  fourteenth  of  November,  being  Sun- 
day, Prince  Arthur  and  the  Infanta  Catharine,  both  clad 
in  white  satin,  ascended  the  mountain,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south  side,  and  were  there  married  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  nineteen  bish- 
ops and  abbots.     The  king  and  the  queen  and  the  king's 
mother  stood  in  the  place  aforenamed,  where  they  heard 
and  l>eheld  the  solemnization,  which,  being  finished,  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  took  tlieir  way  from  tlie  mountain 
across  the  platform,  which  was  covered  under  foot  with 
blue  ray  cloth,  into  the  choir,  and  so  to  the  high  altar. 
The  prelates  were  followed  by  the  bride  and  l)ri(legvoom. 
The  Princess  Cecily  bore  the  train  of  the  bride,  and  after 
her  followed   one    hundred    ladies    and   gentlewomen    in 
right  costly  apparel.     Then  the  Mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crim- 
son velvet,  and  his  brethren  in  scarlet,  went  and  sat  in  the 
choir  whilst  mass  was  said.     The  Archbishop  of  York  sat 
in  the  dean's  place  and  made  the  chief  offering,  and  after 
Mm  came  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.      The   mass  being 
finished,  Arthur  publicly  dowered  his  bride,  at  the  church 
door,  with  one-third  of  his  income  as  Prince  of  Wales ; 
»nd  afterwards  the  prince  and  princess  were  conducted  in 
grand  procession  out  of  church  into  the  bishop's  palace, 
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where  ii  grand  feiut  was  pre[>arei],  to  whioh  tlie  LorJ 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  invited. 

"  The  city  Aiiictiouaries  were  eei-red  with  plate  vnUii;^ 
ul  one  thoiiBiind  two  hunched  jMiunda.  hut  the  plate  iilf 
which  the  princess  dined  was  of  solid  gofd,  ornameatuii 
with  pearls  and  prccioiis  stones,  and  wortli  twenty  thoiisaiid 
pounds. 

"  It  wBB  wonderfnl  to  beliold  the  i.'oatly  appni-el  anil  tlit: 
massive  ehaina  of  gold  worn  ou  that  day.  Sir  Thomss 
Bnmdou,  the  insiater  of  the  king's  horse,  wore  a  goW 
chain,  valued  at  one  thousand  four  hundred  poiiiidB' 
Rivers,  the  maeter  of  the  king's  hawks,  wore  a  ehain 
wurtli  one  thousand  pounds,  and  many  of  the  other  chains 
worn  were  worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  eacli. 
The  Duke  of  Buckiugliam  wore  a  robe  of  the  moat  beauti- 
ful needle-work,  wrought  upon  cloth  of  gold  tissue  aud 
furrt'd  witli  sable,  worth  one  thousand  five  hundniii 
pimuds ;  and  bir  Nicholas  Vaux  wore  a  gowu  ot  purple 
velvet,  so  thickly  oriiameuted  with  pieces  of  massive  gold 
thiit  the  gold  alone,  independent  of  the  silk  and  fur.  was 
wortli  one  thousand  poimds." 

Tu  honor  of  this  marriage,  tournamenta,  and  festivals, 
and  most  gorgeouu  pageants,  followed  by  bau<|uetB  ant) 
grand  balk,  were  celebrated  for  many  days. 

But  clouds  soon  gathered  around  Catharine.  lu  about 
four  months  after  the  marriage,  while  Prince  Arthur  anJ 
Catharine  were  residing  at  the  Castle  of  Lndlow,  in  Walea. 
the  yoimg  prince  sickened  and  died ;  and  the  |>oor  young 
princess  was  left  a  widow  in  a  strange  land.  CatharioB 
was  now  escorted  back  to  I^ndon,  where  she  was  i-eceiveU 
with  kindness  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  inother-in-Joff- 
But  the  kind  (jueen  died  in  two  years  and  Catharine'* 
troubles  began  regarding  her  great  dower.     Her  fatliei"' 
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Ferdinand  of  Spain,  had  promised  to  give  as  a  marriage 
settlement  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.     Only  one  in- 
stalment of  this  had  been  paid,  and  until  the  whole  amount 
was  received,  Henry  VII.  refused  to  allow  his  daughter-in- 
law  the  revenue  Arthur  had  given  her  as  her  marriage  gift. 
And  now  began  intrigues  and  quarrels  over  this  poor 
little  widow  of  sixteen.    First  King  Henry  VII.  determined 
to  marry  her  himself,  but  this  proposal  Catharine  would 
not  accept.     Next  it  was  proposed  to  marry  her  to  the 
king's  son  Henry,  now  become  Prince  of  Wales.     As  this 
proposition  was  not  refused  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  the  helpless  young  stranger  was  obliged  to  submit, 
and  as  her  father  would  not  pay  her  dower  until  the  mat- 
ter was  settled,  and  as  her  father-in-law  would  not  allow 
her  the  revenue  from  her  late  young  husband,  the  poor 
little  princess   was   reduced   to  great  extremities.      She 
needed  clothes,  she  had  no  means  of  paying  her  servants, 
and  neither  king  seemed  to  have   pity  upon  her.     Her 
mother,  Isabella  of  Spain,  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
sorrows  of  her  child,  but  she  was  now  dying  and  could  do 
little  to  help  her. 

At  length  it  was  decided  that  Catharine,  now  nineteen 
years  of  age,  should  be  betrothed  to  Henry,  who  was  then 
fourteen.  But  before  this  marriage  was  consummated, 
I  Isabella  of  Spain  had  breathed  her  last.  Well  for  her 
mother-heart  that  she  did  not  know  the  terrible  trials  in 
store  for  her  beloved  child,  consequent  upon  this  unfortu- 
ittte  marriage ! 

The  death  of  King  Henry  VII.  in  1509,  prevented  aU 
*  &play  upon  the  occasion  of  this  second  marriage  of  Cath- 
srine  of  Aragon,  which  occurred  at  Greenwich  Palace, 
Jnne  11,   1509,    just   three    months   after   the   death  of 
Httiry  VII.      From   various   records   it   is   evident  that 
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Henry  VIII.  loved  his  wife  Catharine  quite  devotedly  at 
this  time.  In  his  letter  to  his  bride's  father  he  wrote. 
''  that  if  Catharine  and  he  were  still  free,  he  would  choose 
her  for  his  wife  before  all  other  women." 

The  long-disputed  marriage  portion  was  now  paid  bv 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Queen  Catharine,  in  writing 
to  him,  tells  of  her  joy  in  at  last  being  able  to  pay 
her  ladies  their  salaries  which  had  been  so  long  due.  In 
1510,  a  prince  was  born,  l)ut  he  lived  but  a  few  days, 
nmch  to  the  sorrow  of  King  Henry  and  Queen  Cathariiie. 
Another  babv  prince  also  died  before  the  birth  of  llie 
Princess  Marv,  in  loKI. 

'**Tlie  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  is  characterized  by 
great  movements,  which  have  all  left  a  profound  im] 
sion  upon  the  destinies  of  Knohmd  :  the  religious  refonn; 
the  estaMisliment  of  the  jihsolute  i)ower  of  the  crown  in 
principle  and  often  in  pra(^tice  ;  the  soeifil  and  even  polit- 
ical i)ro^ress  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  great  outbursts 
of  tyranny  on  tlic  part  of  tlie  jiovernment,  and  of  servility 
on  the  part  of  tlie  people.  The  history  of  this  reign  is 
natnralh'  divided  into  two  periods:  Ileurv  VIII.  under 
the  inllncnce  of  Wolsey,  liis  lavoi'ite  and  soon  his  prime 
minister;  Ilemy  N'lli.  alone,  after  the  disgrace  and  deatii 
of  Wolsev." 

Of  conrse,  r(^<2:ardinu-  this  political  as])ect  of  this  epoch 
in  history,  we  can  make  litth'  or  no  mention  in  this  short 
sketch  of  Catharine  of  Ara<ron. 

Wolsey,  **  tin;  Ipswicli  bntcliei-'s  son,  the  politician 
priest."  ])ecame  the  cliief  favoiite  of  Henry  and  Catha- 
rine, althongh,  after  lit*  had  been  the  moans  of  securing 
the  execntion  of  the  (pieen's  friend,  Buckingham,  Catha- 
rine was  o])p{)sed  to  him. 

We  must  not  pass  over  t\ui  meeting  of  the  French  and 
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Englisb  sovereigns  upon  tlie  famous  ' '  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Grold."  This  occurred  in  1520,  at  Ardres,  a  small 
town  near  Calais.  A  very  magnificently  decorated  palace 
had  l)een  prepared  for  the  English  king.  It  was  built  of 
wood,  and  adorned  with  gigantic  figures,  representing 
savages  armed  with  spears  and  aiTOws,  bearing  Henry's 
device,  "  Om  adhaereo  praestat**  (He  whom  I  support 
prevails) . 

Fountains  of  red  and  white  wine  played  constantly 
before  this  sumptuous  abode  of  the  English  king,  which 
was  adorned  with  costly  tapestries  and  magnificent  gold 
and  silver  plate. 

A  gorgeous  tent  of  cloth  of  sfA^  had;^1bfl!%i  prepared 
for  the  meeting  of  the  twov^v^r^Jl^.'    Ji  was  orna- 
mented with  blue   velvet  stud(i6d  "#ftn  "s^aip,   fastened 
with  silken  cords  mixed  witli  Cyprian  gold!     Into  this 
glistening   pavilion  the J^O  ksngft  wiiHeed  arm  in  arm; 
and  thereupon  began  a  round  of 'feastlh^fili^ing,  music, 
dancing,  and  amusements',  which  lasted  a  fpptnight.     The 
extravagant  splendor  of   this   occasion  has  become  re- 
nowned ;   andr  in  the  midst  of  all  these  licentious  rev- 
elries, Cardinal  Wolsey  celebrated  high  mass  with   im- 
posing  pageantry.      It   is    recorded   that   it   took   years 
tor  the  estates  of  many  a  nobleman  to  recover  from  the 
loans  contracted  to  make  a  good  appearance  upon  this 
famous  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

In  1521  Henry  VIII.  determined  to  defend  the  Catho- 
lic faith  against  the  attacks  of  Martin  Luther.  King 
Henry  had  no  other  weapon  to  use  against  the  monk 
except  his  pen.  Whereupon  Henry  published  "A  Defence 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  against  Martin  Luther."  This 
^as  gorgeously  bound,  and  presented  with  much  ceremony 
to  Pope  Leo  X.     Thereupon  the  royal  autlior  received 
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tlie  title,  from  tite  bolj  father,  of  "  Defendi;!'  of  tbe 
Faith,"  of  nhicli  title  the  royal  hypocrite  made  etrange 
uee  afterwards.  MoaDwhile.  the  liaughty  C^ardinal  Wol- 
sey  became  more  arrc^aot  and  overbearing.  Having  the 
royal  ear,  even  priocca  and  nobles  fawned  upon  him  in 
menial  attentiona,  and  bigli  titled  lords  sei-ved  the  pomp- 
ous cardinal  ou  their  knees,  and  deemed  it  n  privilege 
to  do  his  august  bidding.  But  Woleey'a  fall  was  soon  lo 
come,  and  would  be  as  direful  as  his  power  waa  non 
ascendant. 

In  15'2'2  the  beautiful  Anne  Bolejn  was  recalled  from 
France  to  England,  and  became  one  of  Queen  Catiiariae's 
maids  of  honor.  From  this  time  troublt»  fell  thick  ud 
heavy  uiwn  the  poor  queen,  who  was  herself  a  taitbfbl 
wife  and  loving  mother,  and  was,  moreover,  self-denying 
and  devout.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  up  to  this 
time,  BUfh  had  been  tlie  life  of  King  Henry  and  Qneeo 
Catharine  that  they  liad  become  famous  as  a  patten 
couple;  and  the  celebrated  Erasmus  bad  said  of  theui' 
"What  household  is  there,  among  the  subjects  of  theic 
realms,  that  can  offer  an  example  of  such  united  wed- 
lock? Where  can  a  wife  be  found  better  matched  witi 
the  best  of  hiisbanda  ? " 

We  can  hardly  imagine  the  atrocious  Henry  VHI.  ever 
to  have  been  worthy  of  such  commeudatiou.  After  heiog 
married  for  seventeen  years  to  his  devoted  CatbariMi 
this  prince  of  bypoeritea  is  all  at  once  troubled  with  mw' 
grievous  qualms  of  conscience.  For  seven  years  he  had 
been  flirting  with  the  pretty  Anne  Boleyn ;  oven  from  ilie 
momentous  time  when  he  had  noticed  her  dancing  at  ^ 
festivals  attending  the  celcl^rated  occasion  of  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold.  But  not  uutil  152T  did  this  conscieace- 
tronbled  king  declare  publicly  his  very  serioaa  double  H 
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to  the  yalidity  of  his  marriage  witli  Catharine,  who  haci 
beeD  previously  married  to  his  elder  brother  Arthur. 
His  pretended  scruples  were  now  confided  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  advised  the  king  to  sue  for  a  divorce. 
This  welcome  advice  the  royal  hy[>ocrite  most  sancti- 
fflODionsly  declared  to  be  most  hitter  for  him  to  follow, 
bot  nevertheless,  for  his  conscience'  sake,  he  was  ready  to 
make  this  enormous  saciifice. 

The  famous  divorce  court  at  Black  friars  was  not  hold 
until  June  18,  1529.  Hut  the  conscience-stricken,  atro- 
cious dissembler  meanwhile  used  his  utmost  influence  in 
church  and  state  to  force  priests  and  people  to  confirm 
his  royal  pretended  scruples  ;  and  earls,  bishops,  cardinals, 
and  popes,  were  called  u(>on  to  confirm  and  applaud  his 
most  holy  zeal,  in  thus  sacrificing  his  supposed  heart's 
ease  for  the  ease  of  his  terribly  burdened  conscience. 
Meanwhile,  the  poor,  neglected,  faithful  wife  was  openly 
and  shamelessly  discarded  for  the  smiles  of  the  new 
beauty,  who  had  ensnared  the  fancy  of  this  most  atro- 
cious of  religious  humbugs. 

To  alia}'  somewhat  the  fretful  anxioties  consequent 
upon  the  long  delay  required  to  brint^  rij^lit-minded  men 
to  second  his  infamous  designs,  the  royal  author  found 
solace  in  his  literary  occupations,  hurling  anathemas 
against  the  undaunted  Luther,  ostensibly  in  rl(>fonce  of 
that  Church  whose  Pope  he  wished  to  infiuenco  in  favor 
of  his  own  guilty  schemes ;  but  soon  this  apparently 
zealous  defender  of  the  Uomish  Church  was  uncloaked. 
and  he  defied  even  the  Pope  himself,  who  dared  U) 
denounce  his  infamous  divorce. 

We  cannot  give  in  detail  these  stirring  but  disgraceful 
scenes.  Poor  Catharine,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
having  lost  botii  father  and  mother,  had  none  to  defend 
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her  against  fhe  calamnies  which  her  inhmnan  husbaiid 
sooght  to  fasten  apon  her,  but  which  her  blameless  life 
rendered  utterly  harmless. 

King  Henry  VIII.  had  taken  very  good  care  to  make 
very  specious  excuses  for  the  divorce.  As  six  children 
had  been  bom  and  none  had  lived  beyond  infancy, 
except  the  Princess  Mary,  he  declared  that  he  found 
proof  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  these  bereavements,  because 
he  had  married  his  brother's  widow.  And  this  prince  of 
dissemblers  declared  in  a  great  meeting  of  his  nobles, 
councillors,  and  judges,  whom  he  had  assembled  in  the 
great  chamber  of  his  palace  at  Bridewell,  that,  ^'As 
touching  the  queen,  if  it  be  adjudged  by  the  law  of  Grod 
that  she  is  my  lawful  wife,  there  was  never  anything 
more  acceptable  to  me  in  my  life,  both  for  the  discharge 
of  my  conscience  and  also  for  her  sake;  for  I  assure 
you  all  that,  apart  from  her  noble  parentage,  she  is  a 
woman  of  great  virtue,  gentleness,  and  humility.  Of  all 
good  qualities  appertaining  to  nobilit}',  she  is  without 
comparison ;  and  if  I  were  to  marry  again,  presuming 
the  marriage  to  be  good,  I  would  choose  her  before  all 
other  women."  And  yet  this  same  ostentatious  pattern 
of  perfection  and  hypocritical  religious  cant  afterwards 
beheaded  the  illustrious  Sir  Thomas  More,  because  he 
would  not  sanction  the  infamous  repudiation  of  the  faith- 
ful Catharine.  And  this  same  pretended  Defender  of 
the  Church,  even  though  the  Pope  was  hurling  from  the 
Vatican  his  spiritual  thunders  of  excommunication  for 
the  sin  of  renouncing  the  devoted  and  blameless  Queen 
Catharine,  defiantly  married  Anne  Boleyn,  even  before 
the  divorce  had  been  fully  consummated. 

In   1529  Queen  Catharine  was  summoned  into  court 
to  meet  her  public  sentence.     When  the  crier  called. 
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''Heoiy,  king  of  England,  come  into  court,"  he  an- 
bvered  from  bin  rojal  Beat  of  state,  in  loud  tones, 
"Uere^^  and  thereupon  proceeded  Xa)  make  kuowu  his 
aiaoj  troubles  regarding  his  tender  conhcience  and  relig- 
kju»  scruples,  which  so  sore  distressed  his  royal  mind ; 
MKliog  in  a  panegyric  upon  the  many  virtues  of  his 
Moved  wife,  Catharine,  from  whom  none  other  cause 
tiiau  his  afflicted  conscience  would  ever  have  forced  him 
to  cfjnsient  to  part. 

After  this  arch-traitor  to  all  domestic  faithfulness  had 
tiius  relieved  bis  burdened  heart,  the  crier  summoned, 
"Catharine,  queen  of  England."  Taking  no  notice  of 
tiie  surr^xinding  legates,  the  sorrowful  queen  rose  with 
jOT/reful  dignity,  and,  followed  Ijy  her  ladies,  she  went 
round  about  the  court,  even  to  where  the  kin^  sat,  and 
kneeling  at  bis  feet  she  thus  pathetically  addressed  him, 
with  quaint  foreign  accent  and  fi^^rsuasive  voice  :  ••  Sir,  I 
M^eecb  you,  for  the  love  of  G^xi,  let  me  have  some 
justice.  Take  some  pity  on  me,  a  fKx^r  stranger  in  your 
d<^fiiiiions ;  I  have  no  crjunsellor  in  this  ian^I.  and.  as  vou 
are  the  bead  of  justice  in  your  reahu,  J  flee  to  you. 
Alas  !  I  take  God  to  witness  that  for  these  twentv  vears 
J  bii%'e  been  to  vou  a  true,  humble,  and  obedi<:rit  wife. 
And  if  our  children  have  died,  it  has  not  Uren  for  tlie 
want  of  a  mother's  love  or  care.  The  kin^.  vour  falljer, 
was  accounted  a  second  Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  my 
iatlicr,  Ferdinand,  was  deemed  one  of  th<;  wisf^st  kings 
of  Sfiain ;  and  they  liad  counsellors  as  wise  us  those  of 
^i^sne  days,  and  they  all,  verily,  thought  our  marriage 
£<Kxl  and  lawful.  Therefore  J  marvel  irrcatlv  at  the 
Iiiveutions  now  brought  against  me.  U  you  have  found 
ajar  diftbonor  in  my  conduct,  then  am  I  content  to  depart : 
'MX  if  none  tfiere  Ik;,  then  1  beseech  you  thus  humbly  to 
M  lue  remain  in  my  jiroj^er  state." 
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"If  it  please  your  Grace,"  replied  WoUey,  "  we  would 
speak  with  joa  alone." 

"My  lord,"  answered  the  queen,  with  a  proud  inno- 
cence, "if  you  have  anything  to  say,  s^jeak  it  openly 
before  these  folk ;  I  would  all  the  world  should  see  and 
l»ear  it." 

Whereupon  Wolsey  b^an  to  address  her  in  Latin,  in 
which  language  she  was  well  skilled ;  but  she  said  hum- 
bly: "Pray,  my  good  lord,  speak  to  me  in  English,  for 
I  can,  thank  God,  understand  English,  though  I  do  know 
some  Latin." 

The  queen  then  led  the  cardinals  into  her  withdra wing- 
room,  and  it  is  recorded  of  this  confQj:^nefi^  that  she  did 
so  set  forth  her  cause  litf^i  tUq^Plwdfld  njbt  henceforth 
decide  against  her.       ^  •*•  \rr  * . t  i  !^:  ^  •  ^'    f 

But  chafing  at  the  long  pontifical  delays,  King  Henry 
determined  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  He 
had  used  every  deviQg.  t|y  induce  th&  iqueen  to  consent 
to  the  divorce ;  and  ha€^  by  bribes  an<f  threats  obtained 
from  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  opinions  that  the 
marriage  was  illegal. 

King  Henry  then  sent  a  message  to  Queen  Catharine, 
who  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Greenwich  Palace, 
entreating  her,  for  the  quieting  of  his  conscience,  that  she 
would  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  Catharine  replied  : 
*•  God  grant  my  husband  a  quiet  conscience  ;  but  I  mean 
to  abide  by  no  decision  excepting  that  of  Rome." 

This  answer  so  enraged  the  king  that  he  took  the  queen 
to  Windsor  Castle,  and  then  himself  departing  on  some 
excuse,  he  sent  authoritative  commands  to  her  that  she 
shonld  leave  forever  the  royal  palace. 

'*  He  is  my  husband,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  him," 
said  the  injured  and  faithful  wife;    "but  though   I  go 
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bidding.  I  am  his  wife,  and  for  liim  will  I 

■y  had  previously  endeavored  to  have  Catha-  | 

ed  to  enter  a  convent;  and  in  view  of  audi 

d  sensitive  conaeience    hud   required    liim  W 

ablest  citDoniats  in  Rome  to  give  him  their 

iie  three  following  iiuestiona  :   1.  WhetheT,  i! 

10  enter  a  convent,  the  Pope  coiild  not,  in  the 

'  his  power,  autliot^e  the  husband  to  niarr; 

Whether,  if  the  husband  were  to  enter  a  reli- 

i^er  that  he  might  induee  his  wife  to  do  the  same, 

be  afterwards  released  from  h\e  vow  and  at 

uiarrj".     3.  Whether,  for  reasons  of  state,  the 

d  Dut  lioense  a  king  to  have,  like  tlie  ancieoE 

pauiareiis,    two    wives,    of    whum    one    oijlv    should    be 

acknowledged  and  enjoy  the  honors  of  royalty.     Raliier 

convincing  proofs,  truly,  that  the  compunctions  of  con- 

science  of  this  royal  h)'pocrite  were  a  hollow  sham  1 

After  her  expulsion  from  her-husband's  court,  Catha- 
rine flret  went  to  her  manor  of  the  More,  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  and  then  settled  at  Ampthill,  from  whence  she 
wrote  to  Pope  Clement,  informing  him  of  her  baDishment 
from  the  royal  court.  As  the  Pope  wonld  Dot  sanction 
the  divorce,  but  instead  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  royal  rebel,  the  king,  in  1533,  dissolved  his 
own  wedl«ck  by  a  decision  pronounced  in  a  court  held  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  Some  historians  state  that  be  bad 
married  Anne  Boleyn  previously  to  the  time  when  the 
divorce  was  pronounced. 

When  the  news  of  this  double  insult  reached  poor  Cath- 
arine, she  was  lying  upon  a  sick-bed,  worn  out  with  sorrow. 
Til  vain  had  she  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  only 
child,  the  Pi-incese  Mary,  for  one  last  farewell.    And  now 
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her  agonized  mother's  heart  is  wrung  with  added  woe. 

Lord  Montjo}*,  her  former  page,  was  deputed  to  bear  to 

her  the  minutes  of  the  infamous  conference,  by  whose 
decision  she  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  queen  of  Eng- 
land to  that  of  dowager-princess  of  Wales. 

Rising  from  her  couch  and  seizing  her  pen,  she  drew 
it  through  the  words  "  princess-dowager,"  and  exclaimed 
to  those  who  had  brought  to  her  this  insulting  document : 
''  So  I  return  the  minutes ;  and  I  desire  ye  to  say  to  his 
Grace,  m}-  husband,  Catharine,  his  faithful  consort,  is  his 
lawful  queen ;  and  for  no  earthly  consideration  will  she 
consent  to  be  called  out  of  her  name." 

Catharine  afterwards  removed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
palace  of  Bungen.  By  the  king's  orders,  she  was  deprived 
of  most  of  her  servants,  because  she  would  be  waited  on 
by  no  one  who  did  not  address  her  as  queen.  She  was 
next  removed  to  Kimbolton  Castle,  though  Henry's  first 
orders  had  been  to  take  her  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  a 
place  notorious  for  its  bad  air.  But  Catharine  had  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  go  there  "  unless  drawn  with 
ropes,"  and  so  she  had  been  sent  to  Kimbolton. 

King  Henry  also  withheld  her  incopae,  due  from  her 
jointure  as  Arthur's  widow ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
noble  portion  which  she  had  brought  as  her  dower,  she 
was  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and 
even  a  new  gown  was  obtained  on  trust,  as  her  wijfshows. 
When  one  of  her  servants,  in  a  rage  at  her  inhuman  ti*eat- 
ment,  execrated  the  perfidious  Anne,  Catharine  gently 
chided  her,  saying :  "  Hold,  hold  !  curse  her  not,  for  in  a 
short  time  you  will  have  good  reason  to  pity  her  1 " 

As  death  rapidly  approached  the  heart-broken  Catha- 
nne,  she  welcomed  the  summons  as  a  joyful  release  from 
l»er  earthly  unutterable   woe.     A   few  days   before   she 
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expired,  she  dictated  the  following  touching  words  to  the 
base  husband  who  had  so  atrociously  wronged  her. 

^^  Mv  Lord  and  Dear  Husband:  I  commend  me  unto 

*■  .-'I 

you.    Tiic  hour  of  my  death  draweth  fast  on,  and  my  a|H, 
being  such,  tlie  tender  love  I  owe  you  forceth  me  wilifJfe 
few  words,  to  put  you  in  remembrance  of  the  healtli  jiipt 
safeguard  of  your  soul,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  bolj^t 
all  worldly  matters,  and  before  the  care  and  tenderii|§i|| 
your  own  bo<ly,  for  which  you  have  cast  me  into  m||^ 
miseries  and  yourself  into  many  cares.     For  my  partX^ 
pardon  you  all,  yea,  I  do  wish  and  devoutly  pray  Q^ 
that  He  will  also  pardon  you.     For  the  rest  I  oommeBl 
unto  you  Mar}',  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  M  > 
good  father  unto  her,  as  I  heretofore  desired.     I  entTHjl 
you  also  on  Ix^luilf  of  my  maids,  to  give  them  marriage 
lX)rtions  which  is  not  much,  they  being  but  three.     For 
all  my  other  siTvimts  1  solicit  a   year's   pay  more  than 
Ihcir  due,  lost  thcv  should  bo  unprovided  for.       Lastly  do 
I  vow  thiit  mine  eves  desire  you  above  all  things." 

Catharine  of  Ara^on  breathed  lier  last  Jan.  7,  1536. 
Althou<rh  it  was  said  that  King  Henry  shed  tears  over  her 
last  pathetic  hitter,  which  he  received  a  short  time  befwe 
her  death,  yet  it  is  also  slated  that  he  sent  his  lawyer  to 
endeavor  to  seize  upon  her  little  property  and  tr}'  to 
escape  payin<i:  her  trilling  legacies  and  debts. 

On  the  (lay  of  her  burial,  King  Henry  wore  mouiningi 
but  Anne  Holevn  clothed  herself  and  all  her  ladies  in 
yellow,  exclaiming,  *' Now  am  1  queen!  I  am  grieved, 
not  that  she  is  dead,  but  for  the  vaunting  of  the  good  end 
she  made." 

Neither  King  Henry's  arrogant  power  nor  Anne  Holeyn's 
pernicious  inllnence  conld  prevent  the  wides})read  and 
lasting  eiTe(!t  of  the  Christian  death-bed  of  Catharine.    At 
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iei^  some  dared  to  unggest  to  King  Henry,  ''  that  it 
voald  becDine  biiii  greatness  to  rear  a  »tatelj  monument  to 
her  memoryt'*  whereapon  the  (leantiful  abbey-church  of 
Peterborough,  where  her  remains  were  pla^;e^].  wa«  spared 
from  destmction  at  the  periofl  of  the  HUppression  of  the 
nonasteriefi,  and  waa  endowed  and  e$itabli»hed  as  the  see 
(^  Peterboroagh, 

The  life  of  the  woman  who  ha/l  supplanted]  her  was 
ihflrt  and  fall  of  sorrow.  •  Tliree  years  only  elaf>sed  afler 
Henry  had  married  Anne  IMeyn.  and  only  four  months 
ifter  Catharine  hafl  sent  him  h^;r  dying  forgiveness,  when 
her  exalting  rival  met  her  awfu^drxim.* 

Alrea/lv  had  Kmtt  Ileinrt  caJrnis  **vf;s  uix^n  Jane  Sev- 
TOfjnr,  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  lS.^,  the  sentence  upf>n 
the  ^ineen  was  pronrnincerl,  Wolsey.  who  had  suggested 
and  ai/led  the  divorce  qf  Catharine,  had  fallen  under  the 
disfavor  of  Anne,  and  jVrough  her  inffnence  he  wan  over- 
thrown and  died  in  disgrace.  And  now  Anne  herself  was 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  her  wicked  ambition.  On  the  19th 
f)4  May,  1536,  Anne  Boleyn  was  led  out  n\K)n  T< 
&reen,  anrl  a  blow  from  the  executioner  ended  her  ev 
fnl,  but  brief  life. 

••  It  is  fkrtie ! "  cried  the  inhuman  Henrv.  as  he  heard 
the  cannon  which  was  the  signal  that  the  tragedy  was 
wer ;  "  that  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  L'nleash  the  dogs, 
tnd  let  as  follow  the  stag.'' 

Tbos  ended  the  life  of  Anne  FV^levn,  and  on  the  next 
^y  King  Henry  Vlll.  was  married  to  his  third  wife,  Jane 
Seyinoar, 


^oM- 

venl- 


I  4k  <tVKKX  ELIZABETH,  AyO 


H   QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  AND  MARY,  QUEEN 
^^  OF  SCOTS. 


A.D.  1533-ia03. 


Golden  in  ehow,  U  but  >  mrach  of  Ihonu, 

Brings  diingei?,  troubles,  cares,  and  deepless  n^il* 

To  hint  who  weam  liie  regal  diadsm."  —  Uiltox. 

"One  tpeaks  the  glorj  of  the  British  Queen, 
Aad  one  dctcribes  a  charming  Indian  screeni 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  e; ea  ; 
At  BTery  word  a  reputaiiou  Uiefi."^P<»PK. 

THE  lives  of  (Jueeo  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  are  bo  intinmU'lv  associated,  that  a  sketch  of 
one  includes  tbat  of  the  other ;  and  iu  order  to  give  ibe 
hftory  of  tbat  e|x>cli  with  greater  conciseness  and  clenr- 
nss  withont  nnnecessary  repetitioQ.  a  brief  outline  o( 
each  of  their  lives  is  here  sketched. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  a  few  lines  will  be  given  to 
inter\'eniDg  events. 

As  we  stated  in  the  account  of  Catharine  of  Aragon- 
Henrv  VIll.  married  Jane  Seymour  upon  the  day  follow- 
ing the  execntion  of  Atine  Boleyn.  Fortunately  for  Jan^ 
Seymonr,  death  removed  her  during  the  succeeding  vetf' 
rather  than  the  fatal  axe  of  Jier  royal  husband.  She  kf 
an  infant  prince,  who  afterwards  reigned  a  few  short  yeais 
as  F^ward  VI. 

In  1540  Henry  VIII.  married  his  fourth  wife,  Anne  of 
Cleves.     She  had  been  represented  as  a  great  beauty  b.' 
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Cnmxwdlf  whom  the  king  liad  mifv^^l  t^>  priwer.  Thin 
Crwowell  wam  a  f'Mmer  f»en'ant  of  Cardinal  VVoLf$er.  Hut 
¥ff^tmXwaMlie!ury'Hduiisuhtu\tfm  UflioUiin^  the  awkward. 
il^nmnsd*  IM'fenUiTiitL  (j^nnHU  \tr\n<:*rhh.  whom  li«f  ha/J 
^A)*ro  inveigk'^l  iiiU>  making  hiJt  fourth  brid';.  that  tU^gh 
tte  soAnisi^t:  wa«  j^rrfor^;*;  <^j<;hrbrat^J  a/yrordin'^  t^-r  agree- 
iu»it«  tlie  unfr#rtiinate  Cromw^rll  wa^^  s^^/n  aft4^r  dihgrarx^'J 
Mid  executA^^l,  and  the  Henhitive  ^'jmnttu-u'it',  of  the  n^'al 
hypfjf^nUi  wiM  one;  again  ^^lled  int/>  rf'rjui>^ition  t^^  annul 
fji*  iJlrstarred  union*  'I*he  ^><ralitif^Ji  fa<M;  of  La/J*  Catha- 
rjfi*:  llowani  no  dou^rt  fjiii'rkened  the  htingh  of  the  '-on- 

t«uiefjtJ%*  UiWhtf  t'/mm^^rUt'M    of   this   f\'ihntTW\}\\Ui£    KlUi£  hi 

KatLYhti*  wli^>  'ieelared  witti  piou*?  e;int  tfiat.  having  a^^j^^r- 
tained  tliat  Anne  of  (A*i\'*th  had  previouf^lv  Wrrj  h'rtrothed 
V/  tJje  r>uke  of  Ix^rraine.  hi«  pun^-tiiiouj*  >!':njphfi»  would 
xiot  allow  him  t^i  retails  her  a-,  hi?  wife:  when-iijK>n  King 
Henry,  who  wait^rd  not  now  for  f//j/':  or  biftlioj^  to  annul 
id*  joarriage  *'owh  and  hreak  IiIj?  Tonjuj^al  f«;tterfe.  U;- 
ifU.me'l  ufK»n  hi«  divore^r^l  wife  lu'-  title  of  ••  Adoptfid 
Swrter,"  whieb  honor  i><>^^r  Anne  of  (.Ur.ftH  eon«5ented  t/i 
rweive-  d^>uhtleM»  thanking  lieaven  for  hiivifjir  pre^^ened 
i*er  from  the  nv/re  terrible  f^U;  of  r-onj':  of  th';  wive?5  of 
liiift  fiekle  /^lonii/irt. 

Bt  way  of  r;elebrating  hi??  fiftjj  nijptialh.  Kinj;  Henry 
«Hit  to  tbtfs  HtAke  l)r,  HarneH  and  oth^^r  h'rretieh.  while 
^Uettum  Caihf Aum  were  'juartend  for  having  ;'-fijs<.''l  u> 
UiIk  tlie  ontfj  of  hupremaey.  This  per-.'r'iitior^  of  UaIj 
ptifiUeiUMsiaihumt:^  the  indignation  of  l/otlj  ratholi':'-  and 
Fmtef^tiiritff.  "How  do  folk-,  iirAUtju*'  y*  1»^'*;  here?*'  ex- 
^HsutofA  a  Frenehman.  in  surprise  at  sueh  fiekle  punish- 
iMAt*«  ^*The  Papists  are  Uixti^t-A,  uttd  the  ariti-PapLsts 
«n;  iMirui^l/*  wan  the  answer. 

But  Cnthnnne  Howard  had  not  U.'en  queen  of  Kngland 
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one  year  before  her  terrible  doom  oveisliadowed  her.  The 
king  dieoovered  cei'tnin  tHiudemnatory  drciiuiBtauwst 
ragnrdiiig  the  c-ondiict  of  the  tjaeen  previous  lu  her  mnr- 
riage  witli  liim,  and  in  n  few  short  months  C'atlmrine  aliw 
expiftted  her  ambition  and  her  supposed  giiilt  upon  thr 
aoallbld. 

King  Henry  ogain  resorted  to  liie  literary  pursuits  for  I 
BoUce,  being  for  the  time  diBgiiated  witli  his  experimeiiU 
in  tlie  nifttriuionial  line,  as  before  his  hapleaa  wives  hvl 
also  been,  and  forsooth  with  graver  cause  and  h.-Uei 
reason,  "  The  king  had  better  marry  a  widow,"  naM  tli<^ 
people ;  and  that  idea  seeming  to  have  occurred  also  lo 
the  mind  of  his  aiiguat  majesty,  in  the  year  1543,  this 
"  royal  Bluebeard  of  Knglish  history  "  took  for  his  sixlli 
wife,  the  Lady  Catherine  PaiT,  the  three  niontlis'  widow 
of  Lord  Latimer.  She  was  un  aitlent  partisan  of  tbo  \ 
Protestant  party,  as  well  as  leained  and  beautiful,  but  her 
skill  in  argument  had  well-nigh  cost  her  dear. 

To  amuse  her  gouty,  quarrelsome,  would- be-literaiy  and 
spasmodically- religious  royal  sponse.  Queen  Catherine 
ventured  to  at^ue  with  hini  upon  eeilain  points  in  theolog,v> 
Finding  himself  worsted  in  the  mental  contest,  the  irate 
king  exclaimed:  "A  good  hearing  this,  when  women  be- 
come such  clerks  ;  and  a  thing  much  to  my  comfort  h) 
come  in  ray  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife."  And 
thereupon  the  new  chancellor  received  the  order  to  pre- 
pare the  impeachment  of  the  queen.  But  Catherine  was 
warned  in  time  of  licr  coming  doom  and  was  possessed  of 
self-control  and  tact  sutHcient  for  this  emergency.  When 
again  the  conversation  turned  upon  religious  subjects  and 
the  king  questioned  her  upon  some  knotty  point,  she 
answered  laughing  :  "  I  am  not  so  foolish  ae  not  to  know 
what  I  can  understand  when  I  possess  the  favor  of  having 
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*' By  St,  Mskrrt^  exdAim*^\  iUc  kinj(;  *•  it  \h  not  h/>, 
K«tf; ;  tb^j^i  bant  }n'j*trmii  a  ^U^^rt/ir/' 

••Ami  »ijrf?ly/'  quoth  th^r  /jufr^fn  with  mirthful  Urffkh,  ''  f 
thovight  I  mxtWie^l  that  wjch  ^ronv*'rHfition  ^iiv^^rt*;/!  yonr 
fjrmce^n  tttieniUrtf  fr^/rn  yonr  j*nff^;rir>jf.H,  an^J  I  v^'ntnr*r/l  tr/ 
f}^^nm  with  you  in  thf;  hof;^;  of  making  you  for((^;t  your 
(^#!af!fit  infirmity/' 

•'  la  it  J*'*,  awf!i?thftart  ?  "  n^pli^rd  th^r  kinjr :  ••  th^rn  «r^r  anr 
fri^rmla  a^ain^  ami  it  doth  mi',  luou;  ^fffff\  than  if  I  ha/J 
fv:rir^l  a  hundred]  thousand  fK^nnd^." 

Th^  Akflfal  and  \ffAhm  qnhf'U,  wf-M  pU-HHt-jl  Ut  find  h^rr 
/^rfrly  b^ja/J  atill  rwitinjr  on  h^rr  own  -ihoriUhirH  innt^^fid  of 
^*  tli^:  HXfs^miUfUHT^H  M^xjk.  j/av^;  thJinki*  to  (ffft\  for  h#rr 
'Hivfrran/;^,  an/1  li#;n^r#j forth  hft,  i\i*-o\f><jy  in  j><;a<f/:.  Th*- 
'jT'I^s  jfivftn  t/^  thft  'jhan^'^rllor  not  h;j.vin$(  J/<:'ji  n:vok*;d. 
^*fr  next  dav  h^  arrn^rd  with  fortv  rri<:n  t/^  ;irr^Ht  Dk- 
^iW*n.  but  Kinf^  llcjiry,  ff-Yjuiui:  '^iir],n^('.  and  fiuaf-r.  -<riit. 
r;irft  away  with  much  app?ir';nt,  diHpi':;iHiir<:. 

T>i«»  ha/l  (-lUf'MXi  f'ath^-rinfr'H  //it  --;AV<:d  ri';r  nf-^:k.  and 
Ui^  %tf/>nj(  ^p  of  th^  \uo,Th^\u'j  j/oijt.  now  r;ani';  U*  h<:r 
fftivruft.  and  tbi*  VnncM  of  Shjirfiit  -y/^^n  found  hiniH^rlf  ri^;l'J 
►ii  Hbft  ^lnt^;b  ^jf  sMich  a  sturdy  foe  tr^fit  n^-ith'-r  '^j»j?ilni?»  of 
'y***^ri«ice,  nor  t^ar^i,  nor  thr'tJit-,.  oo';IH  ri'i  Mrn  yjit  Jant.  of 
V.i<  drfta/1  rymi!K/rt  of  th^T  t/*rnh.  1)^-^.^':,  /rialrn^^d  hirn.  and 
^  royal  hyf^^Tit/?  waM  fhrf:i',t\  1/,  \\<-U\  V/  *f.;jt,  r'I'-nt|*'H-, 
*>f^^\nf<r*if  \  and  Henry  V'fll.  fft^ed  tf.^  fiwfiil  tribunal 
•h*rre  n//  prfttenJ«ion?*  or  sthfirn-.  f'/tu''A  avail  t/^  hide  the 
^fm/\  t\fiff rtjMty  of  hi*»  ?*in-j/^^.Iit''l  V/ul. 

rV'*"  ****  ^ath  of  Henry  VllL  in  I '/f7.  hi.H  H^^n  Mward 
•*•  pr^ff^ifW^i  kinjr  a<i  Kdward  Vf,  But  thin  yonnj^ 
ki*«f  died  ill  li5»{^3.  at  the  ajre  of  ?iixt^;en  yearn,  and  the 
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mightjr  realm  of  England  wax  left  to  the  (inflicting  aui'- 
ceMiOD  of  two  prinoeMes,  botD  of  wboin  tlicir  i-ayaX  fatbtr 
bad  etigmatized  with  the  ban  of  illegitimacy.  In  tins 
emergency  the  Proteafamte,  beaded  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
amberland,  determined  to  set  np  a  new  claimant. 

The  daogbter-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  NorthumberiaiHl  ' 
was  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  the  graiuidaughter  by  her 
iDothflr*a  aide  of  Hary,  qneen-dowj^er  of  I'Tanoe,  and 
^ter  of  Henry  VIII.  Upon  the  death  of  young  Edwanl, 
the  Dnke  of  NortimmberUnd  appeared  before  the  gentlu 
Lady  Jane,  —  who  was  occupied  in  leading  Plato  in  Greek. 
—  and  bowing  his  hanghty  kuec  in  tbe  presence  o(  his 
danghter-in-law,  he  exolatiued :  — 

"The  king,  yonr  cousin  nud  our  eovereigD  lord,  has 
surrendered  hia  soul  to  God  ;  l>ut  before  hia  death,  and  in 
order  to  preaci-ve  the  kiiigdoni  fioni  tbe  iufectioD  of 
I'opory,  he  rewolved  to  s^A  asidt  his  siatera,  Mary  and 
KliKubeth,  declared  illcgitiiuutij  by  o.a  iiot  of  I'aiiituuuiiti 
nn<l  lie  has  comuinnded  us  to  proclaim  yonr  Gnus  u 
(luei-u  uim]  aovereigii  to  aucceed  him." 

Thereuiion  tbe  poor,  unwilling  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
proclaimed  queen,  but  dearly  did  she  buy  her  ten  days  oi 
Hovureign  |)ower,  Mary  was  8[ieedily  brought  to  London 
and  de<^hii-cd  queen,  and  for  this  inuocent  otFenoe  tbe 
}i;eut1e  I^ady  Jane  Grey  afterwards  met  death  npon  the 
Hcaflold. 

Tlw  reign  of  Mary  was  made  infamously  illnstrions  by 
the  (execution  of  Lady  .lane  Grey  aud  many  others,  and 
the  burning  at  tlic  stake  of  tbe  bishops  Ridley,  Latimer, 
CranniiT.  iind  many  other  religious  martyrs.  So  sanguiu- 
ary  wiw  tlic  ivign  of  tliia  qneeu  that  she  is  known  in  his- 
tory ii«  IViiihJii  Mnrji. 

Toor  Ciitliiirine  of  Aiagon !     It  were  surely  sad  enough 
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to  have  borae  the  many  sorrows  of  her  afflicted  life,  with- 
out having  her  only  surviving  child  stamped  with  such  a 
name  of  infamy.  Mary  was  the  first  queeu-regnant  of 
England.  The  queens  of  England  are  classified  as  queen- 
regnant,  queen-consort,  or  queen-dowager.  The  first 
alone  reigns  in  her  own  right  as  sole  sovereign  of  the 
realm.  Of  the  forty  queens  of  England  beginning  with 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  the  first 
crowned  consort,  and  ending  with  Victoria,  the  present 
queen  of  England,  five  were  queens-regnant  and  thirty- 
five  queens-consort. 

Elizabeth  Tudor,  the  daughter  of -Henrv  VIII.  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  boi'u  in  ir>33,  on  tlje  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  tenth  of  the  same  hfonth,  the  royal  babe 
of  three  days  was  christened  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
monv. 

''The  walls  belWeen  Gre6nwic4i  Palace  and  the  Con- 

vent  of  the  Gr^  Friars  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the 

way  strewn  with  green  rushes.     Tho  bii[)tismal  font  was 

of  silver ;  it  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  raised 

three  steps  high,  the  steps  being  covered  with  fine  cloth, 

surmounted  by  a  square  canopy  of  crimson  satin  fringed 

with  gold,  enclosed  by  a  rail  covered  with  red  ray,  and 

guarded  by  several   gentlemen  with    aprons    and   towels 

about  their  necks.     Between  the  choir  and  bodv  of  the 

church  a  closet  was  erected  with  a  pan  of  fire  in  it,  that 

the  child  might  be  dismantled  for  the  ceremony  without 

taking  cold.     When  all  these  things  were  read}',  the  child 

was  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  palace,  and  the  procession 

proceeded  to  the  Grev  Friars'  church.     The  citizens  led 

the  way,  two  and  two  ;  then  followed  gentlemen,  esquires, 

5ind  chaplains ;  after  them  the  aldermen,  then  the  mayor 

^y  himself,  then  the  privy  council  in  robes,  then  the  gentle- 
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men  of  ttw  king"!  olufict  in  copea,  tlieii  bar<>ii»,  ettrlat 
tfaeo  tbe  Eul  of  Eaaez,  boai-iiig  the  gill  uovrrcd  boala? 
after  him  the  Huquis  of  I'^xcler  with  n  taper  of  virgin 
wax,  ftdlowed  b;  tbe  Earl  of  Doivet  bcai-in^c  tlu*  hhU.  nnd 
Uie  Lady  Mar;  of  Norfolk,  Wnriiig  the  oliri«m,  wbirb 
very  rioh  with  pearls  and  pi'iHidim  stones ;  Initth-i  vmm 
Dowai^r-Ducheaa of  Noifolk.  ln-Hring in  hei' ariits tli<- vayA 
Infant,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  puqile  volvet,  hnviiig  a  li 
train  forred  with  ermine,  wlili^b  waa  borne  by  tbe  Count 
of  Kent,  asBtsted  by  ttie  Karla  of  WilU-liiro  mid  Derby. 

The  DuchesB  was  ani)|i<)rtcil  uii  tlie  right  aide  by  Afe 
Dnke  of  Norfolk,  with  hi«  nuirHlml'B  rod.  and  on  the  IkH 
bj-  the  Duke  of  Suffolk —  tin-  only  d«ko«  tlieii  existing  fa, 
tlie  peerage  of  England  —and  a  rtoli  tifinopy  wan 
over  the  Imlw  by  the  I^jicIh  Ronliford,  Iliiflsoy,  and  Wfli 
liam  and  'l^ioinaH  Ilownn], 

At  tlifi  chiiicli  door  thi>  Hiild  wiis  ivccived  liy  llic  IMahop 
iif  liondon,  who  iKTforaiL'd  tlie  ceremony,  and  a  grand 
raviilcadi^  of  liiNliops  and  mitred  abbots.  The  sjioiimiMl' 
were  Aruhl)iHliop  Craiimer.  tbe  Dowftger-DnpUesa  of  Nw 
folk,  and  the  Marcliionesa  of  Doraef. 

The  fiitine  (jueen  was  carried  to  the  font,  and  with  the 
ceremony  of  the  Catholic    chiireh  christened    Klizab^, 
after  her  grandniotlier,  Klizaboth  of  York  ;  and  that  done,  I 
Oarter  King-at-Anna  cried  aloud,  "  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodncHH,  Bend  prosperous  life  and  long  to  the  high  and 
miglity  I'rlucess  of  England.  Elizatwth.     Then  the  tnun- 
peta  sounded,  tlie  princess  was  cairied  up  to  the  altar. 
the  Gospel  read  over  her,  and  «lie  was  conHnued  by  Arch-  _ 
bishop  Cranmer  and  presoiiiiHl  "illi  IIh'  frillowing  gifts t-^J 
A  standing  cnp  of  gohl  by  (.^lanmer ;  a  similar  cnp  frM 
with  pearls,  by  the  l>nchen»i  of  Norfolk ;  three  gilt  bon 
pounced,  with  covers,  by  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset ;  ai 
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three  Btukbud  bowls  graven  and  gilt,  with  oovers,  by  the 
3Iardiioiie88  of  £xeter.  Then,  after  wafers  and  comfits 
iiad  bera  served  in  abundance,  the  procession  returned  to 
tJie  palace  in  the  same  order  as  it  had  set  out.  excepting 
thit  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  ThoinaK  Howard,  the 
Lord  Fitz waiter,  and  Sir  John  Dudley.  precede<l  by  the 
trampeters,  carried  the  gifts  of  the  sponsors  l^iefore  the 
princess.  Five  hundred  staff  tf>rches  carried  by  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  and  the  king's  8er\'ant8.  lit  up  the  way 
iwiDeward ;  and  twenty  gentlemen,  bearing  large  wax 
flambeaux,  walked  on  each  side  of  tlie  princess,  who  was 
carried  to  the  queen's  chamber-door,  when  a  flourish  of 
trofflpets  sounded  and  the  procession  dispersed." 

The  tiny  infant,  christened  with  all  this  ceremony,  was 
created  Princess  of  Wales  when  three  months  old :  and 
when  in  her  thirteenth  month,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
l»etroth  her  to  the  Duke  D'Angoulem*-.  the  third  son  of 
Francis  I.,  of  France.  Rather  a  strange  proceeding  con- 
cerning the  spinster  queen  of  England. 

The  tragic  death  of  Anne  li^jleyn  left  this  babe  mother- 
few  at  three  years  of  age. 

The  first  public  ceremony  in  which  Elizabeth  partici- 

I«ted  was  the  christening  of  Edward  the  Sixth.     She  was 

then  just  four  years  of  age.  and  was  borne  in  the  arms  of 

tile  Yj2lt\  of  Hertford,  brother  to  the  queen.  Jane  Seymour. 

£lizalieth  carried  in  her  tinv  hands   the   chrism  for  her 

new-born  half-brother  ;  and  after  tlie  ceremony  she  walked 

rith  infant  dignity  in  the  procession,  being  led  Tiy  the 

band  bv  the  Princess  Marv. 

For  some  time,  Elizabeth  was  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
Mme  palace  with  the  infant  Edward,  and  she  displayed 
tlie  greatest  affection  for  him.  AVhen  she  was  seven 
vemrs  old  she  made  the  little  prince  a  birthday  gift  of  ^^  a 
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sljyrte  of  i^m'ykn  of  hrr  •neim  uwrkynye,"  whicb  wis 
quite  precocious,  vousideriitg  her  tender  ycai's. 
.  The  PriiK-uBii  Mary  eviuced  great  regard  for  her  sbtei 
r  KUxabeth ;  nod  wlit^u  the  brutal  Kiug  Uearv  depoeed  botb 
these  priucesses  frotn  their  rights  of  suooessioa,  nnd  stig- 
iDatized  tiK-ra  »s  illegitimate,  aud  sent  word  to  Mai}'  [hat 
she  should  uo  lougcr  treat  PUizabeth  as  priDoeas.  Msr| 
wrote  H  letter  to  her  futlier.  thi.'  king,  iu  trhich  she  kiudlv 
mentioned  Elizabeth  thus:  ■■  My  sister  Klizaheth  te  in 
good  health,  and  such  u  child,  too,  as  1  doubt  not  liat 
your  Highness  ahail  have  cauae  to  rejoice  of  in  time 
coming." 

Anne  of  Clevea  was  granted  permission  to  see  EliH- 
betb,  even  after  her  divorce,  providing  Elizabeth  did  tiot 
address  her  as  queen ;  and  all  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII. 
evinced  great  love  for  the  Piincesa  Elizabeth  ;  nnd  throu|:li 
the  influence  of  Catherine  I'arr.  Henry  V'UI.  restom! 
Elizabeth  to  her  right  of  succession,  ulthough  the  acl 
whicb  pronounced  her  ill^itimate  remained  forever  uoi^ 
[>ealed  ;  aud  after  she  had  become  queen  of  England,  sht 
refrained  from  requiring  Pflrliameut  to  repeal  those  ai'W 
of  her  father  which  had  declared  his  marriage  with  Aunf 
Boleyn  null  and  void ;  and  she  contented  herself  witb  M 
act  of  Parliameiit  which  declared  in  general  terms  ber 
rights  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

While  the  youthful  Edward  VI.  was  king,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  involved  in  certain  questionable  rela- 
tions with  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Seymour,  who  had 
married  the  Que  en -Do  wager  Catherine,  a  few  weeks  aftfif 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

Upon  the  death  of  Catherine,  a  year  afterwards,  Lord 
High  Admiral  Seymour  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Prin* 
cess  Elizabeth.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth  loved 
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Seymour ;  and,  as  she  acknowledged,  would  have  married 
kum  if  the  consent  of  the  royal  executors  could  have  been 
obtained ;  but  as  such  an  alliance  was  considered  beneath 
her,  Elizabeth  was  shut  up  for  a  time  in  a  sort  of  impris- 
onment, and  the  lord  high  admiral  was  conveniently  dis- 
posed of  by  being  led  to  the  scaffold. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  hand  of  this  much-courted 
and  confirmed-spinster  queen  was  once  offered  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  a  Scottish  earl  of  equivocal  birth  and  indifferent 
reputation,  who  actually  declined  the  honor.  But  Eliza- 
beth, when  queen  of  England,  proudly  refused  earls, 
dukes,  and  even  kings,  though  it  must  be  confessed  she 
served  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  one  of  her  most  con- 
stant suitors,  rather  meanly  ;  for  this  royal  lover  sent  her 
a  magnificent  present  consisting  of  eighteen  large  piebald 
borses,  and  two  ships'  loads  of  the  most  precious  articles 
bis  country  could  produce,  which  princely  gift  Elizabeth 
most  graciously  received,  but  wrote  to  this  ardent  lover, 
that  she  anxiously  hoped  he  would  spare  himself  the 
fatigues  of  a  fruitless  voyage,  —  rather  strange  royal  eti- 
<luette,  to  receive  the  suitor's  gift  and  then  reject  the 
giver. 

Regarding  Elizabeth's  mental  acquirements,  her  learned 
preceptor,  R<^er  Ascham,  thus  wrote  :  — 

^^  The  Lady  Elizabeth  hath  accomplished  her  sixteenth 
year ;  and  so  much  solidity  of  understanding,  such  cour- 
tesy united  with  dignity,  have  never  been  observed  at  so 
early  an  age.  She  has  the  most  ardent  love  of  trae  relig- 
ion and  of  the  best  kind  of  literature.  The  constitution 
of  her  mind  is  exempt  from  female  weakness,  and  she  is 
endued  with  a  masculine  power  of  application.  No  appre- 
hension can  be  quicker  than  hers,  no  memory  more  reten- 
tive.   French  and  Italian  she  speaks  like  English ;  Latin 
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with  fluenoj,  propriety,  and  Jadgi—nt;  ahs  aho 
Greek  with  me  fraqoendy,  wDUni^,  and  modentely^ 
Nothing  can    be   more  elegant  than  her 
whether  in  Greek  or  Roman  oharaotora.    In  mnrie  iht 
very  skilful,  bat  does  not  greatly  deligfat.    With 
to  personal  decoration,  ahe  greatly  prefers  a  rfmpte 
gance  to  show  and  Sfdendor,  ao  deapiaing  the  oatwtrij 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair  and  of  wearing  gold,  tM| 
in  tiie  whole  manner  of  her  lif^  she  rather  resemfaitt 
Hippolita  than  Phodra. 

**  She  read  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  Cicero  sad  a 
great  part  of  Livy ;  from  these  two  aathora,  indeed,  lar 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  has  been  almost  eidhh 
sively  derived.  The  beginning  of  the  day  was  alwtji 
devoted  bv  her  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  after 
which  she  read  select  portions  of  Isocrates,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  which  I  judged  best  adapted  to 
supply  her  tongue  with  the  purest  diction,  her  mind  with 
the  most  excellent  precepts,  and  her  exalted  station  with 
a  defence  against  the  utmost  power  of  fortune.  For  her 
religious  instruction  she  drew  first  from  the  fountains  of 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  from  St.  Cyprian,  Melancthon, 
and  similar  works.  In  every  kind  of  writing  she  easily 
detected  any  ill-adapted  or  far-fetched  expression.  By 
a  diligent  attention  to  these  particulars,  her  eai-s  became 
so  practised  and  so  nice  that  there  was  nothing  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English,  prose  or  verse,  which,  according  to  its 
merits  or  defects,  she  did  not  either  reject  with  disgust 
or  receive  with  the  highest  delight.** 

After  the  accession  of  Marv  to  the  throne,  the  Wvatt 
rebellion  took  place :  and  as  it  was  reported  that  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  implicated,  she  was  confined  for 
three  months  in  the  Tower.    Elizabeth  was  then  conveyed 
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to  Woodstock,  where  she  endared  a  less  rigorous  impris- 
onment. Her  correspondence  was  carefully  watched,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  succee<led  at  length 
in  appealing  to  the  queen.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she 
vrote  upon  her  window  with  a  diamond  the  following 

Hues:  — 

"  Much  suspected,  of  me 
Nothing  proved  can  be. 
Quoth  Elizabeth  prisoner/' 

As  her  Protestant  proclivities  were  well  known,  when 
bj  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Philip  of  Spain,  Popedom 
^u  re-established  in  England,  Elizabeth  thought  it  f>olicy 
to  attend  the  confessional ;  and  upon  one  occasion  being 
^>ked  what  was  her  belief  regarding  the  ^*  blessed  sacra- 
^Qt,"  she  gave  this  famous  and  ambiguous  answer :  — 

"  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it ; 
He  blessed  the  bread  and  brake  it. 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  reYere  and  take  it/' 

During  this  imprisonment,  Elizabeth  received  a  message 
from  the  queen,  offering  her  immediate  liberty  on  condi- 
tion of  her  accepting  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
Btrriage.  But  the  proud  princess  preferred  imprison- 
BKot  to  compulsory  wedlock,  and  she  continued  for  some 
time  longer  in  forced  seclusion.  At  length  Philip,  the 
liQsband  of  Queen  Mary,  who  seemed  to  be  the  person 
owBt  persistent  in  regard  to  this  marriage  of  Elizalietli, 
BOW  resolved  to  try  more  lenient  measures,  as  severity 
roald  not  coerce  her  into  obedience.  The  princess  was 
locordingly  released  from  her  imprisonment,  and  invited 
0  a  grand  ball  at  the  palace,  to  which  the  duke  was  also 
'eleomerl  as  a  guest.  Elizabeth  was  attired  for  this 
octiMkm  in  a  robe  of  white   satin  embroidered  all  over 
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in  1^58,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  was  announced  to  he 
bj  a  deputation  from  tlie  piivy  council  wlio  came  to  Hil 
field  where  slie  was  then  staying  to  salute  hor  as  queen 
she  appeared  much  overpowered  by  the  solemnity  of  th 
occasion,  and  exclaimed,  aa  she  sank  upon  her  knees  ii 
devotion:  "It  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellouB  ii 
our  eyes ! " 

She  afterwards  adopted  as  a  motto  in  Latjn  for  he 
gold  and  silver  coins.  "  I  have  chosen  God  for  m; 
helper." 

On  being  conducted  with  much  pomp  to  the  roy» 
apartments  in  the  Tower,  attended  by  an  immense  con 
course  of  people  who  graciously  greeted  her,  she  re- 
marked upon  entering  the  well-remembered  Tower  wben 
she  had  once  been  received  through  the  traitor's  gate  aaf 
prisoner,  but  now  entered  the  royal  palace  as  acknov^ 
edged  sovereign :  "  Some  have  fallen  from  being  princa 
in  this  land  to  be  prisoners  in  this  place.  I  am  raised 
from  being  prisoner  in  this  place  to  he  a  prince  of  tlii^ 
land  ;  so  I  must  yield  myself  thankful  to  God  and  merci- 
fnl  to  man,  in  remembrance  of  the  same."  She  w» 
crowned  on  the  15th  of  January,  1558,  with  great  splen- 
dor. Upon  the  morning  after  her  coronation,  as  she  vif 
proceeding  to  chapel,  one  of  her  courtiers  cried  ont  vitt 
loud  voice,  requesting  that  four  or  five  prisoners  might  bt 
released.  Upon  the  queen's  asking  whom  these  prisooeP 
might  be,  he  replied:  "The  fonr  Evangelists  and  tbf 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  who  have  been  long  shot  np  in  sn 
unknown  tongue,  and  are  not  able  to  conTerse  with  thf 
people." 

Elizabeth  answered  this  strange  appeal  by  remarking: 
"It  is  best  Ui  inquire  of  them  whether  they  approve  of 
being  released  or  not." 
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T\ysi  n^milt  of  ft  con  vocation  \\iM  for  tin*  diHCUHHiori  of 
tliii»  tiulijf^ct  wuH  a  new  iruuKliitioii  for  <*oiniiioti  iihc. 

Jij  th<f  flrHt  HCHKion  of  l^uiiftiiKfiit  :i  (l<*)iiii;itioii  wuh  hchI 
t^j  (^U(f<fii  KlizaUfth  at  WliiUrliall.  Yi'i\\\i'hi\\\\i^  tliat  her 
^'inji'M  tjii^ht  think  of  marriage,  to  w)ii<rli  Kliz:ib<fth  rcpliiMl : 

"In  a  \\\\\\^  which  iB  not  very  iih'.'ihiii;^  to  nus  the*  infal- 
liU«f  U^i^tinlony  of  your  j^^xxi  will  iukI  all  the  rent  of  my 
pe^^^Ie  JH  moht  af;w*i>tahlc.  As  con'Mfrniny:  your  ea^cr 
pert>iiahi<in  of  nic  tr>  marriage,  I  inuht  tell  you  I  have  f)ccn 
Her  j><fr»suaxie<l  tiiat  I  wan  or'laincd  \t\  i'»iA  to  roujrifh'r. 
wd  aU^vc  all.  U>  do  tho»K;  thiu<^h  which  a)>pf*rtain  to  his 
id^^v.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  liav**  luad*'  <*lioir-«*  of 
tbiii  kin<l  of  life.  To  e/>nelude,  I  am  alrc'trly  hound  unto 
allu>^)>and,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Ku^'^hiud.  and  h-t  tijat 
tsuffiru;  you  ;"  Haying  whi^h  sh*!  ex  (ended  lj<'r  fiuf/^-r  u|>ou 
*liieh  hhe  wore  the  r'wvs  with  whieh  th*-  eeremouv  of  her 
>>f<>nation  hJwJ  U'cn  performed.  TIjIk  hnme  *h  ujaud  of 
tb«r  Parliament  was  Huhse^juentiy  rej>*fat<'d  ujauy  tiuni^.  hut 
Jutil  the  end  of  her  life  Klizah<'lh  look  ph-ai-un-  in  k<<-f>- 
iii;^  Kn^fland  and  the  world  in  )«u>>j><-ns''  \)\  her  ^rave 
J^^juelri*'!^-  which  from  time  to  tiin*-  f/etok<  ij<-d  a  piof^af^le 
marria^fe  which  she  hers<'if  nev<^i  ap);!ir<'fjtly  d^hirwl, 
i'r<>jx>sals  for  her  hand  |;*>urr'd  in  from  <'very  er^urt  of 
Kurojx'.  hut  though  she  enU-jlain'-d  home  of  tlK-m  for  a 
i'jje.  she  always  manage<l  l/^  hn;<k  th'-iu  oil  in  th<-  t'ud. 
IV  rnan  whom  she  prohafily  ti-uWy  d«-i-ii<wi  \,<,  njrur,  afl^r 
ije  f>e<rame  'jue<^n  wa*  her  favorit'-  budli-v.  whouj  i-he 
flerwanls  cn-atxid  Karl  of  L<-i'*  rt<r.  So  jMe;ii  wrts  \n*t 
vident  fancv  for  this  man  that  s-fn-  mivfit  h:i\<'  'oijm  ntz-d 
ad  he  l>een  free  ;  and  wh'-n  Ih*-  hnddi-u  and  hUhpi^ious 
fiath  of  his  wife  h'fl  his  hand  at  her  diirposal.  th*-  horror 
^  the  [KiOple  who  heli<'V<'d  him  /iiiltv  of  wifV -njurd<'r 
'btrainwi  her  from  thus  lowmnj^  h^-r  'ju<'«'nly  <lijfiiity.    Itj 
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spite  of  deceit  and  all  kinds  of  wily  intrigaes,  this  subtle 
sycophant  succeeded  in  retaining  his  place  as  favorite 
until  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  base  plots  and  false 
pretensions. 

The  century  immediately  preceding  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  renowned  for  three  most  illustrious  events, — the 
invention  of  printing,  which  took  place  about  1448 ;  the 
discovery  of  America  in  1492 ;  and  the  reformation  in 
1517. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  also  fertile  in  great  events 
and  in  great  men.  "  It  was  the  age  of  heroism  and  gen- 
ius, of  wonderful  mental  activity,  extraordinary  changes 
and  daring  enterprises,  of  fierce  struggles  for  religions 
or  political  freedom.  It  produced  a  Shakespeare,  the 
first  of  poets ;  Bacon,  the  great  philosopher ;  Hooker,  the 
great  divine ;  Drake,  the  great  seaman,  and  the  first  of 
English  circumnavigators  ;  Gresbam,  the  great  merchant; 
and  Sydney,  noblest  of  courtiers ;  and  Spenser,  and 
Raleigh,  and  Essex,  names  renowned  in  history  and  song. 
In  other  countries  we  find  Luther,  the  reformer;  and 
Sull}',  the  statesman  ;  Ariosto  and  Tasso  ;  Cervantes  and 
Camoens  ;  Michel  Angelo,  Titian,  and  Correggio  ;  Pales- 
trina,  the  father  of  Italian  music ;  all  these,  and  many 
other  famous  men  never  since  surpassed  were  nearly 
contemporary  ;  it  was  an  age  of  greatness,  and  Elizabeth 
was  great  and  illustrious  in  connection  with  it." 

The  reign  of  "Good  Queen  Bess"  has  been  held  in 
reverence,  in  comi)arison  with  that  of  "  Bloody  Mary," 
her  sister,  which  wfis  stamped  with  infamy ;  and  the 
''  Elizabetban  age  "  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  literature. 

The  government  of  Elizabeth  was  acknowledged  to 
have  been  admirably   managed,  as  regards  her   foreign 
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polkrv,  her  wan,  treaties,  and  alliances  with  other  £uro- 
peaa  powers.  With  the  exception  of  Leicester  and  Hatton, 
ber  statesmen  were  well  chosen.  Lord  Burleigh  was  her 
prime  minister  for  forty  years,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
tod  hiB  more  famous  son,  Francis,  were  among  her  wise 
aod  remarkable  ministers. 

Navigation,  manufactures,  and  trade,  made  great  ad- 
vance during  her  reign.  She  was  the  first  to  establish 
trade  with  Turke}'  and  Russia,  and  was  the  fii*st  sov- 
ereign who  sent  ambassadors  to  those  courts.  Mirrors 
aod  drinking-glasses  from  Venice,  also  ix>rcelain  and 
damask  linen  were  then  first  iutrcxluced  into  England  ;  but 
vith  all  this  advance  forks  were  still  unknown,  and  (jueen 
liiiizabeth,  and  her  elegant  belaced  courtiers,  and  her 
(tately  tjeruffed  dames,  still  ate  with  their  fingers. 

The  first  pair  of  knitted  silk  stockings  ever  made  in 
ilngland  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  15G0  by 
Kr  silk-woman.  So  much  did  she  enjoy  this  luxury  of 
Iress,  that  she  henceforth  discarded  her  hose  of  cloth, 
Jid  never  after  wore  anv  other  than  those  of  silk. 

Although  her  preceptor  had  described  the  youtliful 
i'rincess  Elizabeth  as  plain  and  soiubre  in  her  mode  of 
Iress,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  famous  for  her  extravagant 
lod  showy  costumes,  and  her  great  vanity  regarding  her 
4)pearance.  So  outrageous  in  size  did  her  favorite  ruffs 
feoome,  when  tlie  fashion  was  adopted  by  her  court 
itdies,  that  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  limiting  them 
0  a  certain  number  of  inches  in  height,  P^lizabeth  retain- 
Dg  the  privilege  of  wearing  them  larger  and  higher  than 
uy  of  her  ladies  ;  and  bishops  thundered  forth  their  con- 
emnatioDB  regarding  the  growing  extravagance  of  dress, 
uitioning  their  hearers  against  '^  fine-fingered  ruflders, 
itb  sable  about  their  necks,  corked  slippers,  trimmed 
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baskim,  nod  warm  m'xtbsaa.  These  tender  Pamels"  aaul 
they,  ''  must  bave  one  gown  for  tbe  day,  another  for  the 
night ;  one  long,  another  short ;  one  for  Hiat«r,  another 
for  BUiUiDcr  ;  one  fairtd  through,  another  but  faced  ;  one 
for  the  work-day,  another  for  tbe  holy-day ;  one  of  this 
color,  another  of  that;  ooe  of  ctoth.  another  of  silk  or 
daumak.  Change  of  apparel,  one  afore  dinner,  another 
after ;  one  of  Spanish  fashion,  another  of  Turkey  ;  and  lo 
be  brief,  never  couleut  with  enough,  but  always  devising 
new  aud  strange  fashions.  Yea,  a  ruffian  will  have  more 
in  bis  raS  and  bis  hose  than  he  should  spend  in  a  year ; 
be  who  ought  to  go  in  a  russet  coat  spends  as  much  on 
apparel  for  bimseif  and  his  wife  as  bis  father  would  bave 
kept  a  good  house  with." 

"The  CD=tii;i]LS  of  tliat  ;ige  wer-?  iiiMguiflcent.  Gowus 
of  velvet  or  satin,  richly  trimmed  with  silk,  fnra,  or  gold 
lace,  costly  gold  chains,  and  caps  or  hoods  of  rich  mate- 
rials, adorned  with  feathers,  decorated  ou  all  occasions  of 
ceremony  the  persons  not  only  of  nobles  and  courtiers, 
bat  of  their  retainers,  and  even  of  the  substantial  citizens. 
Tbe  attire  of  the  ladies  was  proportionally  splendid. 
Hangings  of  cloth,  of  silk,  and  of  velvet,  cloth  of  gold, 
and  cloth  of  silver,  or  '  iieedle-work  sublime '  adorned  on 
days  of  family  festivities  tbe  principal  chamber  of  every 
house  of  respectable  appearance ;  and  on  public  festivals 
these  rich  draperies  were  suspended  from  the  balconies, 
and,  combined  with  the  banners  and  t>eunons  floating  over- 
head, gave  to  tbe  streets  an  appearance  resembling  a 
suite  of  long  and  gayly  dressed  salons." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  foud  of  display  and  gor- 
geons  pageants,  and  her  royal  progresses  were  always 
attended  with  magnificent  spectacles  of  various  kinds:* 
splendid  water  procession  on  the  Thames; 
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ftgain,  she  rode  on  horseback,  attended  by  lords  and  ladies 
attired  in  crimson  velvet,  witli  their  horses  comparisoned 
with  the  same  rich  material. 

Th6  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  which  was  the  boast 
and  ornament  of  Elizabeth's  court,  was  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  English  nobility,  and  to  be  admitted  to  serve 
in  its  ranks  was  regarded  as  a  high  distinction. 

Music  was  much  in  fashion  in  Elizabeth's  court,  and 
she  excelled  Mai'y,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  keyed  instruments, 
though  Mary  played  best  upon  the  lute.  An  instrument 
resembling  a  small  guitar  was  much  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice. 

Elizabeth  gave  little  patronage  to  painting  or  architec- 
ture ;  the  former  art  she  encouraged  only  so  far  as  regarded 
the  multiplication  of  pictures  of  herself.  At  length  so 
many  were  the  poor  poi*traits  of  her  which  appeared,  and 
were  mostly  caricatures  of  her  royal  face  and  person,  that 
the  queen  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  drawing,  painting,  or  engraving  her  countenance  or 
figure,  until  some  perfect  pattern  should  be  made  by  a 
skilful  limner.  But  her  painters  did  not  flatter  her  as 
much  as  her  poets. 

"  The  portraits  remaining  of  Elizabeth  show  bow  vile, 
how  tawdry,  and  how  vulgar  was  her  taste  in  art.  They 
could  hardly  be  fine  enough  to  please  her ;  they  seem  all 
made  up  of  jewels,  crowns,  and  frizzled  hair,  powdered 
with  diamonds,  and  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  farthingales  and 
things ;  and  from  the  midst  of  this  superfluity  of  orna- 
ment, her  pinched  Roman  nose,  thin  lips,  and  sharp  eyes 
l)eer  out  with  a  very  disagreeable  effect,  quite  contrary  to 
all  our  ideas  of  grace  or  majesty."  She  was  so  little  capa- 
ble of  judging  a  work  of  art  that  she  would  not  allow  a 
painter  to  put  any  shadows  upon  the  face,  because,  she 
said,  ''  shade  is  an  accident,  and  not  in  nature." 
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Mmbj  Btoiiee  mm  told  iUusirmting  ^ixabetii'B  extrenM 
▼mnity.    Sir  John  Ilanii^lon  relates :  — 

^^  That  Lady  M.  Howard  was  possessed  of  a  rich  horde: 
powdered  with  gcride  and  pearle,  and  a  Telvet  soite  belong 
ing  thereto,  which  moved  many  to  envje ;  nor  did  it  pleasi 
the  qneene,  who  thoo^t  it  exceeded  heat  own.  One  dajc 
the  qneene  did  sende  privately,  and  got  the  lady's  rich  ves- 
tore,  which  she  put  on  herself,  and  came  forthe  the  cham- 
ber among  the  ladies.  The  kirtle  and  border  was  far  too 
shorte  for  her  majestie's  height,  and  she  asked  every  one 
how  they  liked  her  new-fancied  suit.  At  length  she  asked 
the  owner  herself  *•  if  it  was  not  made  too  shwl  and  ill- 
becoming,'  which  the  poor  ladie  did  presentlie  consent  to. 
*  Why,  then,  if  it  become  not  me  as  beii^  too  shorte,  I 
am  minded  it  shall  never  become  thee  as  being  too  fine ; 
so  it  fitteth  neither  well.'  This  sharp  rebuke  abashed  tiie 
ladie,  and  she  never  adorned  herself  herewith  any  more." 

The  sight  of  her  own  face  in  a  mirror,  as  she  grew 
old  and  became  still  more  unprepossessing  in  appearance, 
threw  her  into  *'  transports  of  rage,"  and  towards  the  end 
of  her  life  she  discontinued  the  use  of  a  mirror,  and  it  is 
said  that  her  tire- women  *' sometimes  indulged  their  own 
hatred  and  mirth,  and  ventured  to  lay  upon  the  royal  nose 
the  carmine  which  ought  to  have  embellished  the  cheeks," 
confident  that  her  aversion  to  a  mirror  would  screen  their 
pranks.     Still  the  herd  of  flatterers  around  her  were  foi-ced 
to  address  her  as  a  goddess  of  beauty,  and  she  actuallj 
seemed  to  think  she  could  play  the  part  of  a  Venus  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.     Or  she  was  at  least  pleased  when  her 
fawning  courtiers  called  her  one. 

Sir  James  Melville  gives  this  amusing  account  of  Eliza- 
beth's jealousy  of  the  beauty  and  attractions  of  her  hated 
rival,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.     Melville  had  been  sent 
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from  Scotland  to  London  by  Mary,  to  interview  Eliza- 
beth concerning  certain  matters.  Sir  James  writes :  ^^  At 
^▼ers  meetings  we  had  conversations  on  different  sub- 
jects. The  queen,  my  mistress,  had  instructed  me  to  leave 
Quitters  of  gravity  sometimes,  and  cast  in  merry  purposes, 
^t  otherwise  she  should  be  wearied,  she  being  well  in- 
fornaed  of  her  natural  temper.  Therefore,  in  declaring 
QiJ  observations  of  the  customs  of  Holland,  Poland,  and 
Italy,  the  buskins  of  the  women  were  not  forgot,  and 
i^hat  country  weed  I  thought  best  becoming  gentlewomen. 
The  qaeen  said  she  had  clothes  of  every  sort,  which  every 
^y  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  was  there,  she  changed. 

^^One  day  she  had  the  Englj^  weed,  another  day  the 
French,  another  the  Italian,  and  so  on.  She  asked  me 
^hich  of  them  became  her  best  ?  I  answered,  in  m}'  judg- 
^^ni  the  Italian  dress  ;  which  answer  I  found  pleased  her 
^ell,  for  she  delighted  to  show  her  golden-colored  hair, 
bearing  a  caul  and  a  bonnet,  as  they  (Jo  in  Italy.  Her 
^air  was  rather  reddish  than  yellow,  curled  in  appearance 
'iaturally.  She  desired  to  know  what  color  of  hair  was 
•"cputed  best ;  and  whether  my  queen's  hair  or  hers  was 
^st ;  and  which  of  them  was  fairest  ?  I  said  she  was  the 
direst  queen  in  England,  and  mine  in  Scotland  ;  yet  still 
^he  appeared  earnest.  I  then  told  her  they  were  both  the 
Hirest  ladies  in  their  respective  countries ;  that  her  Ma- 
^sty  was  whiter,  but  my  queen  was  very  lovely.  She 
Squired  which  of  them  was  highest  in  stature.  I  said 
Oy  queen.  Then  said  she,  '  She  is  too  high,  for  I  myself 
^to  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.'  She  inquired  if  she 
>layed  well  upon  the  lute  and  the  virginals  ?  I  said  rea- 
sonably for  a  queen. 

'*That  same  day,  after  dinner,  my  Lord  of  Hunsdon 
Irew  me  to  a  quiet  gallery,  that  I  might  hear  some  music, 
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^^V  —  hut  bo  saiil  he  <lui'st  not  avow  it,  —  nliere  1  might  bear 
^^1  the  que^n  play  w\ioa  tbe  virgioajtf.  Atler  1  bad  liurkiiued 
^^V  ftwbile,  I  shXMl  by  tlie  lapeatry  that  hung  l>efore  the  dour 
^^■oT  lb«  cliamlKf.  iuhI  seeiug  her  hack  was  townrds  the 
^f  door.  I  ventured  within  thp  cb»mt>ei-  and  stood  at  a  pretty 
epat'e.  heuriDg  her  ^Imv  excellenily  well :  but  she  left  off 
tinmidlately  as  soon  as  she  turned  about  and  saw  nie. 
She  appeared  surprised  and  came  forwai-d,  seeming  to 
stHke  me  with  her  hand,  oltegiug  that  she  used  not  to  play 
before  men,  but  when  she  was  solitary,  to  shuu  melan- 
choly. She  asked  how  I  came  there.  I  answered,  as  I 
was  walking  with  my  Lord  of  Uuusdou  we  passed  by  the 
chamber  door;  1  heard  siiL'h  melody  as  ravished  ine. 
whereby  I  w.is  drawn  in  ere  I  knew  bow ;  excusiug  my 
fault  of  homeliness,  as  being  brought  ii]j  iu  the  court  of 
France,  where  such  freedom  was  allowed ;  declaring  my- 
self willing  to  eudure  whatever  punishment  her  Majesty 
should  please  to  inflict  upon  me  for  so  great  an  offence. 
Then  she  sat  down  low  upon  a  cushion,  and  I  upon  my 
kuees  by  her,  but  with  her  own  hand  she  gave  me  a  cush- 
ion to  place  under  uiy  knee,  which  at  fii'st  I  refused,  but 
she  compelled  me  to  take  it.  She  then  called  for  my  Lady 
Strafford  out  of  the  next  chamber,  for  the  queen  was 
alone.  She  inquired  whether  my  queen  or  she  plaj'ed 
best.  In  that  I  found  myself  obliged  to  give  her  the 
praise.  She  said  my  French  was  very  good,  and  asked 
if  I  could  speak  Italian,  whicli  she  spoke  reasonably  well. 
I  told  her  Majesty  I  had  no  time  to  learn  that  language, 
not  having  been  above  two  months  in  Italy.  Then  sbe 
spoke  to  me  in  Dutch,  which  was  not  good,  and  would 
know  what  kind  of  books  I  most  delighted  in,  whether 
tlieology.  history,  or  love  matters.  I  said  I  liked  well  of 
aU  tbe  soi-ts.  i 
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*^  I  now  took  occasion  to  press  earnestly  my  despatch  ; 
she  said  I  was  sooner  weary  of  her  eoinpauy  tliuii  she  was 
of  mine.  I  told  her  Majesty  that  though  I  had  no  reason 
to  be  weary,  I  knew  my  mistress's  affairs  called  me  home. 
Tet  I  was  detained  two  days  longer,  that  I  might  see  her 
dance,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed ;  which  being  over, 
she  inquired  of  me  whether  she  or  my  queen  danced  best  ? 
I  answered,  the  queen  danced  not  so  hi^h^  nor  so  dispos- 
edly  as  she  did.  Then  again  she  wished  that  she  might 
see  the  queen  at  some  convenient  place  of  meeting.  I 
offered  to  convey  her  secretly  to  Scotland  by  post  horses, 
clothed  like  a  page,  that  under  this  disguise  she  might  see 
the  queen.  She  appeared  to  like  that  kind  of  language, 
but  onh'  answered  it  with  a  sigh,  saying,  '  Alas !  if  I 
might  do  it  thus !'     I  then  withdrew." 

The  rise  of  English  manufacture  is  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  first  paper-mill  was  set  up  in 
1590,  and  watches  and  coaches  were  first  introduced  into 
England  during  her  reign.  '•  When  we  hear  of  Elizabeth 
riding  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  a  pillion  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  we  should  not  forget  that  towards  the  close 
of  it  she  is  represented  as  taking  an  airing  in  her  coach 
every  day." 

^^  The  daily  ceremonial  of  her  court  was  distinguished 
by  *  Oriental  servility.*  Her  table  was  served  kneeling, 
and  with  as  many  genuflections  as  would  have  contented 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Even  her  rainistei*s  never  ad- 
dressed her  but  on  their  knees.  From  this  slavish  cere- 
mony Lord  Burleigh  was  latterly  excused,  when  age  and 
infirmities  had  rendered  it  painful  or  rather  impracticable  ; 
but  he  was  the  only  exception." 

It  has   been   said  '"that   Elizabeth   never  forgot   the 
woman  in  the  sovereign ;  and  that  with  greater  truth  she 
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■nvr  foB^  Oe  ■oiweig'a  is  the 
mh !  siikMl  kcsrt,  witfaont  c^mmmt  for  aav  fciniBif 
V  wuMMily  liMfcrariiii.  ake  imd  wiibMt  ■  &icad  nd 
Asd  wHfaoHt  •  BaanfT.  Coanien  ^roreUed  in  txw^ag 
■w  lililji  St  her  feet-  wwbb  feved  bcr ;  but  no  one  lond 
kCT.  MBd  rreti  tfa»e  who  tattered  her  dcspned  b». 

or  ber  two  oelebaied  faTonles,  LeJeeater  mod  Ems. 
As  &st  was  periUioaa  and  aUedr  wartUeaa ;  tke  Utcr 
■aa  too  laaalT  to  bear  her  inaoleRce.  and  for  tbat  he  hat 
hu  bead.  He  was  Um  spvited  to  cringe  at  ber  footstosl, 
and  when  uo  one  cxvaskNi  she  aagrilT  boxed  lus  ear.  be 
exclaimed,  in  indigoaUoB.  '*  I  woaM  not  bave  taken  swti 
aa  alfrnot  from  the  hands  of  tbe  kin*,  ber  fatber,  and  1 
will  not  accept  it  of  a  pettkoat '.  I  owe  ber  Majesty  tbe 
doiT  of  an  earl,  but  I  will  nerer  ;*TTe  her  as  a  slare  '.  " 

But  neverilickB^.  tfae  petUvo«t  wouM  uut  be  opposed, 
and  Essex  perished  on  the  fatal  block,  even  tboi^  his 
death  wmng  the  small  heart  Elizabeth  possessed  with  ill 
tbe  sorrow  it  was  capable  of  feelii^.  She  had  giT«i 
Essex  a  ring  in  the  time  of  his  influence,  tellii^  him,  if 
erer  be  was  in  danger  to  send  it  to  her  and  she  woald 
aid  him.  When  be  was  sentenced  to  die,  he  sent  Qneen 
Elizabeth  this  nog.  but  it  passed  throogh  the  hands  of  a 
conrt  lady  whose  husband  was  Essex's  deadly  foe.  The 
ring  oerer  reached  the  qaeea,  and  Kssex  was  executed. 
Years  after,  when  this  countess  was  dying  she  confessed 
the  fate  of  the  ring  to  the  queen.  The  sorrow  and  remmee 
which  Elizabeth  experienced  on  knowing  that  her  favorite 
had  thus  appealed  to  her  mercy,  hastened  ber  own  death. 

It  was  duriDg  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  accomplished  the  joaroey  around  tbe  worid 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  bis  famous  voyages.  To- 
bacco was  first  introduced    into   England  by  him.     An 
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amusing  Btory  is  told  of  the  firat  use  of  the  we(;(l.  lie  was 
moMxng  a  pipe  one  day,  when  his  servant  eurne  into  the 
room  bearing  a  tankard  of  ule.  The  simple  f fallow  had 
never  before  witnessed  the  process  of  suioitin^,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  his  master's 
lip8  betokened  some  awful  accident,  he  flung  tiie  ale  into 
bis  face  and  ran  from  the  rr>om,  cryin^^  that  iiis  master 
va8on  fire  and  would  be  burned  tr>  ashes  if  tiiev  did  not 
come  to  his  aid. 

Raleigh  once  amused  the  queen  by  making  a  wagctr  with 
lier  that  he  could  tell  her  the  exact  weijrlit  of  the  smoke  of 
every  pipeful  of  tobacco  that  lie  oonsumod.  The  wager 
was  acc^epted  by  the  queen,  and  Kjihjigh  thenMjjKin  pro- 
ceeded to  weigh  the  tobacco  he  placed  in  his  pipe,  and, 
tfter  smoking,  he  weighed  the  asheH  reniaininiz,  and  in- 
formed her  that  the  difference  betwcjc^i  tliti  two  was  the 
exact  weight  of  the  smoke.  KIizab(itii  paid  the  wager, 
wiyiug:  '^  That  she  knew  of  many  persons  who  had 
turned  their  gold  mU)  smok<;,  but  that  he  was  the  (irst 
one  who  had  turned  smoke  into  gold."  The  well-known 
{gallantry  of  this  same  Kaleigh  in  spreading  his  new  vel- 
vet cloak  over  the  muddy  walk  for  his  royal  jiiistress  to 
treaij  ufXin,  not  only  secured  him  many  new  cloaks,  but 
tbe  {Kiwerful  patronage  of  the  qiirien. 

It  was  to  Queen  Klizabeth  that  the  poet  Spenser  dedi- 
catwl  his  ix>etical  muse,  and  in  liis  ''Farrie  ^^ueene**  he 
celebrated  and  exalU^d  his  sovereign.  Hut  tlj(i  gn^aUist 
name  of  her  reign,  and  the  one;  which  has  shcid  the  bright- 
est and  most  lasting  lustre  u[>on  thcf  Klixabethan  age,  was 
tlie  illustrious  Shak<ispeare.  It  is  stated  that  the  ''  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  was  composed  by  order  of  C^ueen 
Klizabeth,  who,  having  )>een  jileaseri  with  Kalstaff,  in  the 
jilay  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  desired  U)  see  more  of  him.     It  is 
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Wt  bittwcvn  lAifti  nnil  ICD't  KlmkeB|)esrc  pn 
■t  ^uyit  of  ■■  VdtiiM  iin<l  AduiiiD,"  "Two  (lentlc 

mu  sno,"  "  LovL''»  Labor  I<oat."  "Tamliig  of  th 

m  Henry  IV,.  V..  VI.  «ii<l  VIII.,"  "Miitwin 

incr-.iigM»I)r«iim."-*niimUa."  •■  Ilurlmiil  II.  ami  HI.,' 
"  lUimeo  nnri  Juliet,"  "  Kiriff  JoUn."  "  An  Yon  Liku  it,' 
"Mcrclmnt  of  Vcnk«,"  ••All's  Well  that  KmU  Well.' 
"  Much  Alio  Alwut  NoUiing,"  and  "  Merry  Wives  a 
Windsor";  and  before  1606:  «'Tn>Uiu  sod  CreMida.' 
••Othello,"  " Twelfth  N^bt,"  "Ummre  for  Heuoie,' 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  ••  King  Lear,"  and  '•  UatdieUi.' 
So  ttiat  nearly  all  of  theee  woriu  appeared  in  the  re^  o 
Etizabetli,  who  died  in  1603. 

Elizabeth's  contest  against  FbUip  II.  of  Spain,  in  assist- 
ing the  Duttdi  In  their  war  against  Spanish  tyranny,  ms 
one  of  tiie  most  fUnstrions  of  her  (ore^  enterprises.  la 
this  war  of  liberty  against  despotism,  Elizabeth's  bramt 
(^nimanders  and  inOHt  aux>mpliHhed  cx>urtiers  distinguisbed 
tlieiniitelves. 

The  two  conflicting  opinions  regarding  the  character  tod 
reign  of  Klizal>eth  are  tliuH  ably  stated  by  an  illnstnoot 
writer :  "  Almost  from  our  infancy  wc  liave  a  genenl 
im]>reB8ion  that  hei'  ruign  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
inoMt  memorable  in  liietory  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  betf 
of  the  '  Elizabethan  age '  as  equally  illostrious  in  tte 
annals  of  our  literature.  Her  wisdom,  her  courage,  b« 
prudence  and  her  patriotii^m,  her  unconquerable  spirit,  btf 
excellent  laws  and  vigil:mt  government,  her  successei  it 
home  and  abroad,  her  trurti  and  alliances  witb  the  gresbltl 
and  most  powerful  princes  of  her  time,  the  magniSoirfj 
position  which  England  maintained  in  her  reign  s* 
stronghold  of  the  reformed  religion,  her  own  gnu 
tui  Uic  guardian  of  the  Prot«st«)ta  and  tfae  urWtro 
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Europe,  her  magnanimous  stand  in  defence  of  the  na- 
tional faith  and  independence  when  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  defeated  in  1588 ;  the  long  list  of  great  men,  war- 
riors, statesmen,  and  poets,  who  sustained  her  throne,  who 
graced  her  court,  obeyed  her  slightest  word,  lived  in  her 
smiles  and  worshipped  as  she  passed,  —  all  these  things 
are  familiar  to  young  people  almost  from  the  time  the}' 
can  remember,  and  the}'  leave  a  strong  and  magnificent 
impression  on  the  fancy.  As  we  grow  older  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  particular  details  of  history,  we  begin 
to  perceive  with  surprise  that  this  splendid  array  of  great 
names  and  great  achievements  has  another  and  a  far  dif- 
ferent aspect.  On  looking  nearer  we  behold  on  tlie  thi'one 
of  England  a  woman  whose  avarice  and  jealousy,  whose 
envious,  relentless,  and  malignant  spirit,  whose  coarse 
mannera  and  violent  temper  render  her  contemptible. 
We  see  England,  the  country  of  freedom,  ruled  as  abso- 
luteh'  as  any  Turkish  province  by  this  imperious  sultana 
aud  her  grand  vizier,  Burleigh ;  we  see  human  blood 
poured  out  like  water  on  the  scaffold,  and  persecution, 
torture,  and  even  death  again  inflicted  for  the  sake  of 
religion ;  we  see  great  men,  whose  names  are  the  glor}' 
of  their  country,  pining  in  neglect,  and  a  base,  unworthy 
favorite  revelling  in  power.  We  read  aud  learn  these 
things  with  astonishment ;  we  find  it  ditficult  to  reconcile 
such  apparent  contradictious." 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  meet  us  in  the  study  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  a  close  study  of  the 
contradictions  in  the  character  of  Elizabetli  h(;rself  will 
partly  solve  the  seeming  mystery.  Elizabeth  possessed 
great  and  heroic  traits  of  character,  but  these  were  joined 
to  such  a  pitiably  weak,  jealous,  and  treacherous  nature  as 
to  make  her  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  world.     She 
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tived  ill  an  illustriuns  age,  fntiigbt  with  oome  of  the  muat 
nionietitoiiB  events  in  tlip  annals  of  time ;  in  a  (.'fintury 
stai'-atiidiled  wiUi  tbe  lu^tnHis  names  of  genius,  wbuw 
immortal  fame  has  shed  a  rellex  g;lory  ou  Uer  reign. 
Inlert-ete  vital  to  the  progivsa  of  humiuitty  U^emed  siJil 
siii^<.-il  uruuud  her  tliroue,  and  lilted  lier  glory  high  ou  the 
topmost  (;i-este  of  Uie  gltatening  waves  of  the  on-rusbing 
occau  of  enlightened  civilization  and  religious  liberty. 

Hentzner.  the  (German  traveller,  wlio  visited  England 
in  1599,  thus  describes  Elizabeth's  court  four  years  |)re> 
viouB  Ut  her  <ieath :  — 

"The  presence-chamber  was  hnng  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  the  floor,  after  tlie  English  fashion,  strewn  with  hay, 
through  which  the  queen  commonly  [utssed  on  her  way  to 
clia^l.  At  the  door  stood  a  gentleman  dressed  in  velvet, 
with  A  gold  chain,  whose  ofGce  was  to  introduce  to  the 
(tiieen  auy  pereou  of  distinction  who  caHio  to  wait  upon 
her.  It  was  Smiday,  when  there  was  usually  the  greatest 
attendance  of  nobility.  In  the  same  iiall  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Loudon,  a  great 
number  of  councillors  of  state,  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
gentlemen  who  waited  the  qticeu'e  coming  out.  which  she 
did  from  her  own  apartment  when  it  was  time  to  go  to 
praj'ers,  attended  iu  the  following  manner :  Qrst  weat 
gentlemen,  bai-ons.  earls.  Knights  of  the  Garter,  all  richly 
dressed  and  bareheaded  ;  next  came  the  chancellor,  bear- 
ing the  seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between  two,  one  oC 
which  carried  the  royal  sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  oC 
state  in  a  red  scabltard  studded  with  golden  jleiir-de-lgi^ 
the  point  upward. 

"  Next  came  the  queen,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  hoc 
age,  as  we  were  told,  very  majestic:  her  face  oblong,  fair'<v 
bnt  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  ha** 
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1066  a  little  hooked,  her  lips  narrow  and  her  teeth  black 
^a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  too 
^at  nse  of  sugar) .    She  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  with 
rery  rich  drops  ;  slie  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red  ;  uiX)n 
iier  head  she  had  a  small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  of 
8ome  of  the  gold  of  the  celebrated  Luuebourg  table.     Her 
bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies  have  it  till 
they  marry,  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine 
jewels.     Her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her 
Btatare  neither  tall  nor  low ;  her  air  was  stately,  her  man- 
ner of  speaking  mild  and  obliging.     That  day  slie  was 
dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of 
beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver 
threads ;  her  train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a 
Barchioness.     Instead  of  a  chain  she  had  a  collar  of  gold 
voA  jewels.     As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and  mag- 
DifieeDce,  she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to 
iBother,  in   English,   French,    and    Itiilian ;    for   besides 
Mng  well  skilled  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  languages  1 
have  mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and 
Batch.     Whoever  speaks  to  her  it  is  kneeling ;  now  and 
then  she  raises  some  with  her  hand.    Wherever  she  turned 
W  face  as  she  was  going  along  everybody  fell  down  on 
Wr  knees.     The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to 
W,  very  handsome  and  well  shaped,  and  for  the  most 
put  dressed  in  white.     She  was  guarded  on  each  side  by 
k  gentlemen  pensioners,  fifty  in  number,  with  "ilt  battle- 

tttee.  In  the  ante-chapel,  next  the  hall,  where  we  were, 
Wtions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received  them 
••fc  graciously,  which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of 
"^  live  Queen  Elizabeth  ! '  " 
fct  while  the  queen  was  still  at  service  in  the  chai)el, 
SMttaUe  was  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity  :  — 
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"A  gentleiunn  entered  the  rixim,  beariag  a  i-od,  and 
along  witb  liim  another,  wlio  had  a  talile-cloth,  wfaiuli, 
after  they  hat)  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmoet 
vcaeration,  he  spread  upon  the  table,  nud  after  kneeling 
again  they  both  retii-ed.  Tlieu  came  two  others,  one  witli 
the  rod  agahi,  the  other  with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate,  ami 
bread ;  when  they  had  kueeled  us  the  others  had  done. 
and  [ilaced  what  was  brought  upon  the  table,  tbev  too 
retired,  with  the  same  ceremonies  performed  by  the  Hrsf- 
At  last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  sjie  waa  i 
countess),  and  along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a 
tasting  knife ;  the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  wbo, 
when  she  had  prostrated  herself  three  times  in  the  inosl 
graceful  manner,  approached  the  table  and  rubbed  tbe 
platea  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the 
queen  had  been  present.  When  they  had  waited  there  a 
little  while,  the  yeomen  of  tlie  guard  entered,  bareheaded, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs, 
bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  tweuty-four  dishes. 
served  in  plate,  moat  of  it  gilt ;  these  dishes  were  received 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  same  ordei'  they  were  brought,  aud 
placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taster  gave  to  eaeh 
of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular  dish  be 
had  brought,  for  feur  of  any  [>oison.  During  tbe  time 
that  this  guard,  ^  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England,  being 
carefully  selected  for  this  sei-vice,  —  were  bringing  diuner, 
twelve  ti'umpets  and  two  kettle-druras  made  the  hall  riog 
for  half  an  hour  together. 

"At  the  end  of  all  this  ceremonial  a  number  of  unmBi- 
ried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular  solemnity,  lifted 
the  meat  off  the  table,  and  cunveyetl  it  into  the  quecn'fl 
inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  ^^ 
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311  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
queen  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very  few  attend- 
;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  anybody,  foreign  or 
e,  is  admitted  at  that  time,  and  then  only  at  the 
cession  of  some  person  in  power." 
lis  same  traveller,  Hentzner,  states  ^^  that  he 
ted  on  London  bridge  no  less  than  three  hundred 
s  of  persons  who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason." 
ly  a  lamentable  evidence  of  Elizabeth's  cruelty. 
R.  Green,  M.  A.,  in  his  ^^  History  of  the  English 
»le,"  tlms  sketches  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  — 
Ser  moral  temper  recalled  in  its  strange  contrasts  the 
d  blood  within  her  veins.  She  was  at  once  the 
;hter  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn.  From  her  father 
inherited  her  frank  and  hearty  address,  her  love  of 
ilarity  and  of  free  intercourse  with  the  people,  her 
itless  courage,  her  amazing  self-confidence.  Her 
h,  man-like  voice,  her  impetuous  will,  her  pride,  her 
)us  outbursts  of  anger,  came  to  her  with  her  Tudor 
d.  She  rated  great  nobles  as  if  they  were  school- 
i ;  she  met  the  insolence  of  Essex  with  a  box  on  the 

she  would  break,  now  and  then,  into  the  gravest 
aerations,  to  swear  at  her  ministers  like  a  fish- wife. 
But  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  violent  outlines  of 
Tudor  temper  stood  the  sensuous,  self-indulgent 
re  she  derived  from  Anne  Boleyn.  Splendor  and 
Bure  were  with  Elizabeth  the  very  air  she  breathed. 

delight  was  to  move  in  perpetual  progresses  from 
le  to  castle  through  a  series  of  gorgeous  pageants, 
ifnl  and  extravagant  as  a  caliph's  dream.  She  loved 
Jty  and  laughter  and  wit.  A  happ}'  retort  or  a 
bed  compliment  never  failed  to  win  her  favor.  She 
rded  jewels.      Her  dresses  were  innumerable.      Her 
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vftiiflT  reiuatiied  evon  to  oiit  n^v.  Ibc  riuiily  of  a  DoqiMtUi 
in  tier  l^ens.  No  adulatiou  was  too  fiiboiue  fur  lier.  iici 
%AVUny  ot  her  liesnty  too  g^oaa.  Site  would  [dav  with 
Iter  rlog^,  that  her  courtiers  might  note  the  delicncv  of  lier 
hiiiirls :  or  i)nnce  a  coranto,  thnt  the  French  ambasHadoi'. 
Iiirldrn  dexterously  hehiad  »  ciiitain.  might  report  hiT 
sprightliuess  to  hie  master.  Her  levity,  her  frivulmis 
laughter,  her  unwomanly  jests,  gave  color  to  a  LhoiisoDil 
scnndalH.  Hit  character,  in  fact,  bhe  her  portraits,  wm 
utterly  witliout  slindr.  Of  womanly  reserve  or  self-re- 
straint eiir  knew  nothing.  No  instinct  of  delicacy  veiled 
the  volitptiloMs  teni]>er  wliieli  bad  broken  out  in  the  r»ni|ie 
of  her  girlhood,  and  showed  itself  fllmost  oaten tatioiisly 
thronghout  her  later  life.  Personal  Iteatity  in  a.  man  w» 
a  sure  passpoil  to  ber  liking.  She  patted  handsome 
yonng  squires  on  the  neck  when  they  knelt  to  kiss  lier 
hand,  ami  fondled  lier  ■  sweet  Robin,'  —  Lord  Leicester.— 
in  the  face  of  the  court. 

"  It  WHS  no  wonder  tbat  the  stHtesmen  whom  she  onl- 
witted  held  Elizabeth  almost  to  the  last  to  he  little  more 
th.in  n  frivolous  womnn.  But  the  Elisalieth  wbou  thej 
saw  was  far  from  being  all  of  fllizabeth.  The  wilfjlness 
of  Henry,  the  triviality  of  Auuc  Boley.'.,  pliiyed  over  Ihe 
auifaee  of  a  nature  hard  as  steel,  a  temper  purely  inlel- 
lectual,  the  very  type  of  reason  untouched  by  imagiiistion 
or  passion.  Luxurious  an.d  pleasure* loving  as  she  seeineci. 
Elizabeth  lived  siinjily  iiiid  frugally,  nnd  she  worked  banl. 
Her  Tsnity  and  caprice  had  no  weight  whatever  with  hw 
state  aftiiii-8.  The  coquette  of  the  presence-chamber 
became  the  coolest  and  hardest  of  politicians  at  tirt 
council-boanl.  Fresh  from  the  Battery  of  her  courtiefft 
she  would  tolerate  no  flattery  in  the  closet ;  she  wns  her- 
self plain  and  downright  of  speech  with  her  councillon. 
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and  she  looked  for  a  corresponding  plainuess  of  speech  in 
retnrn.  Her  expenditure  was  parsimonious,  and  even 
miserly.  If  any  trace  of  her  sex  lingered  in  her  actual 
statesmanship,  it  was  seen  in  the  simplicity  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  that  often  underlie  a  woman's  fluctuations  of 
feeling.  It  was  this  in  part  which  gave  her  her  marked 
superiority  over  the  statesmen  of  her  time.  No  nobler 
group  of  ministers  ever  gathered  round  a  council-board 
than  those  who  gathered  round  the  council-board  of 
Elizabeth.  But  she  is  the  instrument  of  none.  She 
listens,  she  weighs,  she  uses  or  puts  by  the  counsels  of 
each  in  turn;  but  her  policy  as  a  whole  is  her  own.  It 
was  a  policy,  not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense. 
Of  political  wisdom,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  gen- 
erous sense,  Elizabeth  had  little  or  none  ;  but  her  political 
tact  was  unerring.  It  was  a  policy  of  detail,  and  in 
details  her  wonderful  readiness  and  ingenuity  found  scope 
for  their  exercise.  She  played  with  grave  cabinets  as  a 
cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  and  with  much  of  the  same  feline 
delight  in  the  mere  embarrassment  of  her  victims. 

"Had  Elizabeth  written  the  story  of  her  reign,  she 
would  have  prided  herself,  not  on  the  triumph  of  England 
or  the  ruin  of  Spain,  but  on  the  skill  with  which  she  had 
hoodwinked  and  outwitted  every  st:itesman  in  Europe  dur- 
ing fifty  years.  Nor  was  her  trickery  without  political 
value.  Nothing  is  more  revolting  in  the  queen,  but  noth- 
ing is  more  characteristic,  than  her  shameless  mendacity. 
It  was  an  age  of  political  lying,  but  in  the  profusion  and 
recklessness  of  her  lies  Elizabeth  stood  without  a  peer  in 
Christendom.  A  falsehood  was  to  her  simply  an  intel- 
lectual means  of  meeting  a  diHiculty. 

"  She  had  a  quick  eye  for  merit  of  any  sort,  and  a  won- 
derful j>ower  of  enlisting  its  whole  energy  in  her  service. 
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Her  success,  indeed,  in  securing  from  the 

her  reign  to  its  end,  with  the  single  exception  of  Leu 

precisely  the  right  men  for  the  work  she  set  them  to 

sprang  in  great  measure  from  the  noblest  chi 

of  her  intellect. 

^^  Elizabeth  could  talk  iK)etry  with  Spenser  and 
ophy  with  Bruno  ;  she  could  discuss  euphuism  with  L] 
and  enjoy  the  chivalry  of  Essex ;  she  could  turn  from 
of  tlie  latest  fashions,  to  pore  with  Cecil  over  despal 
and  treasury  books ;  she  could  pass  from  tracking 
with  Walsinghani,  to  settle  points  of  doctrine  with 
or  to  calculate  with  Frobisher  the  chances  of  a  norths 
passage  to  the  Indies.     The  versatility  and  many -sit 
ness  of  her  mind  enabled  hor  to  understand  every 
of  the  hitellectual  niovtMiuMit  of  her  day,  and  to  fix  by  a^^ 
sort  t>f  instinct  on    its  hij^hor  representatives.     But  the 
j^rojitnt'ss  of  the  (jnocn  rests  abovo  all  on  her  power  over 
her  people.     Wt?  liave  had  jjjrnnder  and  nobler  rulers,  bnt 
none  so  po})nlar  as  Elizabeth.      It  was  only  on  her  intel- 
lectual side  that  Elizabeth  touched  the  England   of  her 
day.     All   its  moral   asi)ecls   were  simply  dead  to  her. 
She  made  her  market  with  e(pial  indifference  out  of  the 
heroism  of  William  of  Orange  or  the  bigotry  of  Philip. 
The  nobli'st  aims  and  lives  wen;  only  counters  on  her 
board.     No  woman  ever  lived  who  was  so  destitute  of 
the  sentiment  of  ri'ligion.     While  the  world  around  her 
was  being  swayed  more  and  more  by  theological  beliefs 
and  controversies,  Elizabeth  was  absolutely  untouched  by    f 
them."  ;i 

For  nineteen  lon<r  years  (^neen  Elizabeth  kept  the  bean-  "^ 
tiful  Mary,  (^ueen  o^  Scots,  in  cai)tivity,  without  right  or    " 
reason,  31  arv  Stuart's  defenders  declare ;  but  Elizal)eth*8 
ui)liolders    claim    that    Mary  was   guilty   of   many    plots 
mrnin^t  the  English  Ciuecu. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  tread  the  mazy  paths  of  this 
epoch  with  impartial  glance  and  unbiassed  opinions.  The 
writers  on  both  sides  of  these  knotty  qtiestions  are  able 
ind  ap{iarently  conscientious.  We  can  but  state  both 
sides,  and  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  or  her  own  opinion. 

That  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  could  have  been  subjected 
U>  all  the  terrible  trials  and  awful  accusations  which  fell 
upon  her  seemingly  defenceless  head  and  still  be  entirel}' 
iooocent  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  her.  is  quite  possi- 
Me.  considering  her  peculiar  situation  and  the  selfish 
hatred  of  her  enemies ;  yet  those  who  believe  in  her  guilt 
bring  forth  very  strong  -  ^irl^ce  to  prove  that  she  con- 
nived at  murder,  and  willmgly  ga\'e  herself  into  the  power 
of  the  murderer. 

This  seems  too  atrocious  to  claim  regarding  a  woman 
of  the  otherwise  whining  and  kindly  character  of  Mary, 
^{iieen  of  Scots.  .  WKen  two  entire  nations.  —  and  one  of 
them  governefl  by  a  keen-witted,  dissembling,  and  weakly- 
jealous  queen,  —  are  joined  to  destroy  one  poor  helpless 
woman,  and  that  woman  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her 
demies,  with  spies  at  every  keyhole  and  adversaries  on 
every  side,  hoping  to  raise  themselves  to  power  bv  her 
^truction.  —  it  is  hardlv  to  he  wondered  at  that  evidence 
^n  be  found  or  forgeil  which  shall  aid  them  in  over- 
whelming her  in  ruin  and  at  length  in  death. 

Either  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot^,  stands  forth  in  history 
**  the  most  diabolical  instance  of  hypocritical  innocence 
tkmking  the  blackest  of  infamy  which  the  world  affords. 
^for  8he  was  too  enlightened  to  be  excused  as  a  Cleo- 
patra, and  too  apparently  an  emlKxliment   of   womanly 

wellness  and  gentleness  to  be  shunned  as  a  ('Mtherine  de* 

Medici,  and  therefore  all  the  more  dan^reroiis  and  insid- 

•'WB  a  tempter  to  lead  others  to  hideous  crimes  ;  —  or  she 
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WM  the  moat  (jntlietiG  und  helpless  victim  or  the  most 
nefHrioiiH  inirigucM,  wtiieli  seemlnglj'  uonti  hut  the  devib 
in   Ua(l«H   lould   buve    iirigiiinltH]    mhI   carriMl   out.  to 

>  the  Itistlng  (liograce  of  i^iviliscd  and  so-called   Chrisljan 
OaUoiiK,  and  tbo  indelible  dishonor  of  the  henrtless  eover- 

I  «^n  who  ab(-tt«<l  uud  consummated  buciIi   iin   strociouK 
eriiDc. 

Kither  Mary.  (Jiie«n  of  Scots,  or  Elizabeth.  Queen  of 
£n(i;lnnd,  must  be  stamped  with  diHgiuce  and  eveu  in- 
faniy  i  or  lioth  of  them  were  victima  iu  the  hands  of  fiend- 
ish anpirniitii  for  |«>wer,  —  the  one,  unmUingly,  helplees 
a»  a  prisoner,  trencbiTouely  betrayed  ;  the  other,  wSlisijlii- 
tarnishing  her  royal  glory  oat  of  weak  jealousy  veiled 
under  hyi>ocriticat  protestations  of  iwlitical  policy  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  her  subjecta. 

If  ElizatMth  was  guilty  of  putting  to  death  an  innocent 
and  pei'seeuted  kinswoman,  who,  relying  on  her  avowed 
dcclui'ations  of  love  and  friendsliip.  fled  1o  her  for  safety- 
only  to  meet  a  lingering  and  dishonorable  imprisonmcDt, 
and  an  outrageous  and  ignominious  death,  at  the  linnds 
of  her  who  basely  prnffHsed  tin;  ti.-ndi-retil  sympatlij  ami 
Sisterly  atfection,  —  then  Mary,  IJiieen  of  Meets'  tragic 
death  is  unparalleled  in  history  ;  for  though  other  queens 
have  <lied  upon  the  scaffold,  the  executioner's  hand  wis 
not  lifted  at  the  command  of  a  near  aod  pro/eiaedls- 
devoted  relation  ;  nor  did  an  only  son  behold  his  mother's 
slininefnl  death  without  raising  hand  or  word  to  help  her, 
when  that  hoh  was  a  king  upon  a  throne.  That  Marji 
(Jiiecii  of  Scota,  rigjitfnily  claimed  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
is  beyond  dispute ;  that  shu  also  riglitfhlly  claimed  her 
pta(!G  as  successor  to  Klizabetli  for  the  throne  of  England, 
is  ch-arly  proven  from  the  fact  that  her  bou,  James  Vl- 
of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  as  James 
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[.,  upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  without  any  seeming 
opposition  or  question  of  his  rights  of  succession. 

Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  bom  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1542,  in  the  palace  of  Linlithgow.  The 
blood  of  the  two  rival  claimants  of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  mingled  in  the  veins  of 
Hary  Stuart. 

"It  was  the  injustice  of  Henry  VIII. 's  will  in  ignoring 
the  descendants  of  his  eldest  sister,  and  placing  those  of 
tbe  youngest  in  the  order  of  the  regal  succession  next  his 
own  children,  which  rendered  it  expedient  for  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  afterwards  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  her 
rights  from  Elizabeth,  although  in  point  of  legitimacy, 
Mary's  lineal  title  to  the  throne  of  England  was  consid- 
ered by.  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe,  and  the 
people  still  attached  to  that  communion  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  more  valid  than  that  of  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth 
M,  however,  been  recognized  by  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land as  the  successor  of  her  late  sister,  Queen  Mary  I., 
and  solemnly  accepted  by  the  realm  on  the  day  of  her 
consecration  as  the  sovereign.  It  was  therefore  futile  to 
Qrge  in  depreciation  of  her  title  the  stigma  which  her 
Unnatural  father's  declaration,  her  unfortunate  mother's 
Mission,  and  Cranmer's  sentence,  had  combined  to  pass 
npon  her  legitimacy,  for,  according  to  the  constitutional 
laws  of  England,  the  crown  had  taken  away  all  defects 
that  might  previously  have  existed.  The  demand  of  Mary 
Stoart  to  be  acknowledged  as  her  successor  was  in  itself 
^  strongest  recognition  of  the  unimpugnable  nature  of 
Elizabeth's  rights,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  met 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  instead  of  being  repelled  in  a  manner 
^ich  naturally  inspired  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Mary, 
^t  Elizabeth  intended  to  supersede  her  legitimate  claims 
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ill  favor  eitbi^i'  or  udu  of  tlie  deec-endante  of  the  youngest  ' 
nist^r  of  Slai'^iLipt  'I'lklor,  or  to  hriii|r  forward  the  Eiirl  ( 
of  Huiitiugrlou.  great-ftraiiclson  of  George,  Duke  "f  I 
Clar<-iice.-'  , 

It  wiiM  iMxir  Alary  Slimrt'it  tlrat  father-in-law,  Henri'  Il>  , 
of  Kmiici!,  who  (tost  htrr  her  head,  by  prematorely  deL'liii'-  ] 
ing  her  qtiuuii  oC  Ktiglainl,  in  155il,  iind  it  waa  largi'ly  i 
owing  to  the  Ixwe  Ireaelierics  and  plots  of  her  secoud 
father-in-law.  t)ie  Karl  of  l^nnox,  that  the  aet-work  uf 
vil«  lieu,  iiiid  ttlaiidfrs  were  spread  about  her  in  Sfotlond,  I 
wtiiclt  ufterwHrdD  so  fatally  entrapped  her.  to  whkh  ^  . 
weak  and  vuciltatiug  Darnley  lent  himself  bv  turns,  and. 
then  repenting,  sued  for  pardon,  whidi  the  foi-giving  JlaiJ 
bad  no  sooner  granted,  than  he  wob  again  persuaded  I15 

In  the  midst  of  the  labyrintli  of  conflicting  testimonitf 
and  evidences,  a  thread  has  been  found  which,  following 
it  to  its  H()uri;e,  leads  us  to  the  English  court  of  Elizabetli, 
as  the  first  instigator  of  those  infamous  lies  which  90 
many  Liistoriaiis  have  claimed  to  be  the  truth,  and  which, 
if  BO,  must  perforce  stigmatize  the  unfortunate  Marj. 
Queen  of  Scots,  as  guilty  beyond  doubt  of  the  terrible 
crimes  of  whicli  she  was  accused.  But  researches  hare 
rcveidcd  a  deeper-laid  scheme  than  was  for  a  long  time 
imagined,  and  which,  if  true,  brands  the  English  cabinet, 
and  to  some  extent  Elizabeth  heraelf,  as  an  accessory  to 
that  scheme,  —  though  we  will  give  her  tlie  credit  to  sup- 
IHjse  that  hei'  aid  was  gained  by  kee|>ing  her  in  ignorance 
of  the  vilcness  of  the  plot.  —  with  as  great,  and  even 
greater  infamy,  than  lias  e^■er  rested  n\toa  the  probably 
guiltless  name  of  the  pei-scciitcd  Queen  of  Scots.  In ' 
proof  whereof,  we  will  give  the  statements  which  beM 
upon  this  point  in  their  proper  place  in  the  sketch  of' 
Mary  .Sluart's  life,  as  we  vrweed. 
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^^Wtth  the  ezceptioiiH  of  Queen  Klizabetli,  Cattierine 
de'  Hedid,  aud  tbe  (>>uiiteHK  of  Shrewsbury.  Mury  had  m> 
f<ftiuile  eiiemieft.  No  female  witiieHH^^K  from  her  tKiUH<;hoid 
(nuiC'  forwarvi  t(>  ^N.^ar  testimony  a^aiiml  her  when  it  vrn» 
<Julof  her  |>ower  to  purehat^  necrecy.  if  they  had  ^x'eii 
(JUjfuizarit  of  Iier  guilt.  None  of  the  ladies  of  her  (x>urt. 
»hfclher  of  the  reformed  religion  or  of  the  old  faith  — 
M  eveu  I^y  Ik>thwell  herself — liftcfd  up  her  voiee  to 
impute  blame  to  her.  Mary  was  atttfiided  by  uoble 
Sowteh  gentlewomen  in  the  <lays  of  her  royal  sj^lendor ; 
ll«?v  clave  to  her  in  adversity,  throufrh  g^>^xi  re|M^il  and 
*'vil  rejx>rt;  they  shar<*<i  her  prisons,  they  wait<;<l  uf>on  her 
ou  tiie  scaffold,  and  forso^ik  not  her  niungled  remains  till 
twy  liad  i*een  them  (^>nsigned  U)  a  lontr-<ienied  tomb." 

'i'ruly  »ueh  faithful  friendships  tljrongiiout  a  life  of  Mar- 
row and  eontinue<l  as[><;rsions  aprainst  her  eharaeU^r  s[x;ak 
volumes  on  the  side  of  Marv's  inn<X'enee. 

Marv  Stuail  waw  iiut  a  few  davs  old.  when  James  V., 
lM?r  royal  father,  died.  Wlien  Mary  wjuj  nine  months  of 
Ji;r«;the  royal  ceremonial  of  h«'r  <^>ronation  was  solemnized. 
Tliif  Imby  queen  was  <rrown<;d  with  all  lh<f  s<>lemnities 
UteUal  u{x>n  Ujc  inaugtnation  of  llj<'  kinj^s  of  S(rotland. 
TIm?  tiny  infant  was  wrapjx^J  in  n^jral  rob<'S.  and  l>'>jne  in 
\)t}Xti\)€}\ih  procession  from  her  nurs<fry  iiit/>  tin;  ehureh 
whure  Cardinal  li<*tr>n  plae<;d  the  ro\al  c-rown  \\\tt)n  her 
Uhy  brow,  and  her  litth;  linjr^Ts  w<,'re  made  to  <.lasp  th<' 
wj'-fitre  of  staU%  and  *»h<'  wms  jrirded  with  the  famous 
^w<>rd  which  had  been  boine  bv  so  nian\  warlike  njonarchs 
^  Scotland.  And  while  pn-lates  an<l  p<'<'rs  knelt  before 
^Mr  tiny  qu(^n  in  solemn  reveren<-e.  and  royal  prinees 
*f^teemwl  it  an  august  honor  \j)  kiss  h<rr  baby  ehe«'k.  tin; 
t'rrrifSed  inffUit,  frightene<l  by  all  thew;  strange  ronjrh  men 
^^mn\  li«r,  wept.  J'oor  baby  ipieen  !  She  Ix'gan  her 
^^n  in  tean^  and  en<l<'rl  it  nj>on  tht^  scallold. 
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WLen  Mary  Stuart  was  five  years  of  £^e  she  w»  be- 
ti'otlieO  Ui  tlie  DaupUiu  of  FrsDce,  afterwords  Franou  lI-< 
and  wheu  she  was  six  years  old  she  was  seat  to  France  10 
be  educated.  She  was  at  this  time  remarkable  for  b^f 
exquisite  loveliuess  of  form  aud  feature  and  precocious . 
intellect.  Four  young  Seoti'h  girls  of  high  rank  t»d  j 
aeounii)anied  the  tiny  queen  from  her  native  land,  aud  »» ; 
they  were  all  named  Mary,  tiicy  were  known  as  the; 
"Queen's  Maries."  These  Seottisb  maidens  were  M117 
Beton,  Mary  Seton.  Mary  Livingston,  and  Mary  Flemii^' . 
When  in  after  years  one  after  another  of  these  Jtlaries' 
married  and  left  her  service,  they  were  replaced  by  otiwB! 
bearing  the  same  name,  as  it  was  a  fancy  of  the  quea' 
always  to  have  four  Maries  attending  her.  | 

Mary  astonished  the  court  of  France  and  all  the  fore^n 
ambassadors  there  assembled,  when  ouly  twelve  yeais  i)! 
age,  by  reeiting  with  grace  and  dignity  a  Latin  oration  of 
her  own  composition,  before  tiie  king  and  a  distingDished 
company.  Her  essay,  written  in  the  style  of  Cicero,  «s 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  "  capacity  of  females  for  the  higb- 
est  mental  acquirements  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts." 

So  beautiful  waa  the  young  queen  at  thb  time  that, 
when  on  Palm  Sunday  she,  with  all  the  princesses  and 
ladies  of  the  court  of  F'rance,  was  carrying  a  palm  brancb 
from  church,  a  woman  in  the  crowd  was  so  dazzte<l  witb 
the  beauty  and  heavenly  expression  of  Mary's  face,  that 
ahe  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  child  in  rapturous  admiratioo, 
exclaiming,  "  Are  you  not  indeed  an  angel?  " 

A  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart,  formerly  in  the  royal  gallei? 
at  Fontaine bleau,  represents  her  in  her  fourteenth  year- 
'  ■  The  color  of  her  hair  aud  eyes  which  has  been  as  mm* 
disputed  as  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  is  of 
tiiat  rich  tint  of  brown  called  by  the  French  chestnut;  M 
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fe  her  beaatiftil  eyebrows.  Her  complexion  is  clear  and 
ielicate,  but  somewhat  pale,  her  nose  straight,  and  her 
eatures  lovely,  refined,  and  intellectual.  She  wears  a 
^hite  satin  Scotch  cap,  placed  very  low  on  one  side  of  her 
lead,  with  a  rosette  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  having  in 
h  centre  a  ruby  brooch,  round  which  is  wrought  in  gold 
etters  Marice  Begince  Scotorum.  From  this  depends  a 
looping  plume  formed  of  small  pendant  pearls.  Her 
iress  is  of  white  damask,  fitting  closely  to  her  shape,  with 
Ismail  partlet  ruff  of  scalloped  point  lace,  supported  by  a 
X)llar  of  sapphires  and  rubies  ;  a  girdle  of  gems  to  corres- 
pond encircles  her  waist.  The  dress  is  made  without 
)laits,  gradually  widening  towards  the  feet  in  the  shape 
)f  a  bell,  and  is  fastened  dowff  the ,  front  with  medallions 
)f  pearls  and  precious  stones.  -A"  royal  mantle  of  pure 
fhite  is  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  her  dress,  trimmed 
Tith  point  lace.  Her  sleeves  are  rather  full,  parted  with 
trings  of  pearls,  and  finished  with  small  ruffles  and  jew- 
illed  bracelets.  Her  hands  are  exquisite!}'  formed.  She 
ests  one  on  the  back  of  a  crimson  velvet  fauteuil,  em- 
'lazoned  with  the  royal  fleurs-de-lys ;  in  the  other  she 
lolds  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  The  arms  of  Scot- 
ind,  singly,  are  displayed  in  a  maiden  lozenge  on  the 
fall  above  her,  for  Mary  was  not  yet  la  Reine  Dauphine, 
he  was  at  that  time  caressingly  called  by  Catherine  de' 
fedici  and  the  royal  children  of  France,  notre  petite  Rei- 
?tte  (TEscosse,  and  was  the  pet  and  idol  of  the  glittering 
rart  of  Valois.  '  Our  petite  Reinette  Escossaise,*  said 
itherine  de'  Medici,  ^  has  but  to  smile  to  turn  the  heads 
all  Frenchmen.' " 

When  Mary  Stuart  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  she  was 
irried  to  the  Dauphin,  Francis,  who  was  then  fifteen 
ars   of   age.     The  nuptial   ceremonies   and   festivities 
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^^H  were  msguificent  in  the  extreme.  >'ever  had  the  funouE 
^^B  portals  of  Ndti-e  Dame  received  so  lovely  a  bride.  Uei 
^^H  appearance  b  thus  described :  — 

^^H  ■■  She  was  dressml  in  a  robe  whiter  tlian  Uie  lily,  but 
^^f  BO  glorious  in  its  fasliiou  uad  decoratious,  that  it  woulil 
be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  for  any  |>en  to  do  justice  to 
its  details.  Her  r^al  mantle  and  train  were  of  blaish- 
grey  cut  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  white  silk  and 
pearls.  It  was  of  a  marvellous  length,  full  six  tcisa, 
covered  with  precious  stones,  and  was  supported  b; 
young  ladiee.  Mary  wore  a  royal  crown  ou  this  occadon 
far  more  costly  than  any  previous  Scottish  monarch  could 
ever  boast,  composed  of  the  Quest  gold  and  most  ex- 
qnisit^  workmanship,  set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  fulHCB. 
and  emeralds  of  iueatimable  worth,  haviog  in  the  cen- 
tre a  pendent  stone  computed  at  five  huudred  thoasand 
crowns.  About  her  neck  huug  a  matchk'ss  jewel,  sus- 
pended hy  chains  of  precious  stones,  which,  from  iU 
description,  must  have  been  none  other  than  that  w«Il 
known  in  Scottish  recoi-ds  by  the  familiar  name  of  the 
Great  Han-y.  This  was  her  own  personal  property,  de- 
rived from  her  royal  English  great-grandfather,  Henrj 
VII.,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  her  grandmotberi 
Queeu  Margaret  Tudor."  Nfltre  Dame  blazed  with  lighte. 
dazzling  Jewels,  and  i/rande  toiletten.  As  the  ceremonj 
was  concluded,  Mary  greeted  her  husbaud  as  Fi-ancisl'i 
king  of  Scotland ;  and  all  the  Scottish  nobles  bent  is 
homage  to  hira.  Handfuls  of  gold  and  silver  coin  wer^ 
then  thrown  iu  the  midst  of  the  assembled  crowds  uf 
people,  while  French  heralds  proclaimed  the  marriigB> 
and  cried,  "  I^ai^esse,  largesse!"  and  the  royal  coupl' 
received  the  titles  of  "  Queen-Dauphiness,"  and  "Tt* 
King  Dauphin." 
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Magnificent    banquets,   gorgeous   balls,   and   splendid 
pageants    succeeded    the    marriage    ceremonies    in    the 
charch.     The  royal   palace  was  decorated  with  superb 
splendor  and  regal  layishness  of  display.     At  the  grand 
ball  the  beautiful  bride,  the  dazzling  queen  of  Scotland, 
danced  the  stately  payon,  —  a  kind  of  minuet,  which  was 
performed   by  ladies   alone.     As   her  train  was  twelve 
yards  long,  and  was  borne  after  her  by  a  gentleman,  fol- 
iawing  her  in  the  dance,  it  was  a  difficult  exercise  of 
grace  and  skill  for  the  young  bride  to  achieve.     After  the 
dance,  a  novel  pageant  took  place  in  the  grand  salon. 
Suddenly  there  issued  from  the  Chamber  of  Requests  six 
gallant  ships,  with  sails  of  silver  gauze  fastened  to  silver 
masts.     Seated  on  the  deck  of   each  vessel,  which  was 
propelled   by  artificial    means,    was  a   prince   attired  in 
dol^  of  gold.     Each  handsome  prince  wore  a  mask  ;  and 
as  the  ship  sailed  by  the  groups  of  ladies,  the  chivalrous 
knight  seized  a  maiden  and  placed  her  on  the  gorgeous 
throne  beside  him.     In  this  exciting  game   the  Dauphin 
caught  his  bride,  the  lovely  Mary  Stuart.     But  Prince  de 
Cond^,  champion  of  the  Huguenots,  caused  great  merri- 
ment by  capturing,  as  his  lady,  the  wife  of  his  opponent 
of  Romish  faith,  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

The  death  of  Mary  I.,  queen  of  England,  in  1558, 
opened  the  way  for  the  fatal  step  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
regarding  his  royal  daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scot- 
hod.  At  a  grand  tournament  held  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth  of  France  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
Hary,  qaeen  of  Scotland,  was  borne  to  her  place  in  the 
royal  balcony  on  a  kind  of  triumphal  car,  emblazoned 
with  the  royal  escutcheon  of  England  and  Scotland,  while 
rtie  was  preceded  by  heralds  who  cried,  "  Place  1  place! 
pour  la  Seine  d^Angleterre ! "   And  as  the  people  took  up 
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Ihe  cry,  "  Vive  !u  Reine  irAngteterrel"  they  little  imag- 
ined that  they  were  aoimding  Oie  death-knell  of  the  lovely 
wife  of  their  dauphin,  whom  they  all  adored.  It  was  tJie 
■e&nuiptiOQ  of  this  title  at  this  time  which,  tnenty-sevea 
years  afterwards,  coat  Mary  Stuart  her  life. 

But  marriage  pageants,  funeral  obsequies,  and  coroQa- 
tions  followed  each  other  iu  quick  succession.  At  the 
very  marriiu;e  tournament  when  Ucury  11,  of  France  lad 
caused  hia  i-oyal  daughter-in-law  to  be  proclaimed  qiiceD 
of  England,  he  met  with  au  accident  which  resulted  in  biii 
death,  Mark's  husband  was  thereupoa  crowned  king  oe 
Francis  JI.  of  France.  But  in  less  than  a  year  after  hia 
coroniition,  Francis  breathed  his  last,  and  the  t>eantiful 
Seottieh  queen  was  left  a  widow.  That  Mary  Stuart  was 
a  devoted  wife  to  her  French  luiaband,  all  concede ;  anil 
Charles  IX.,  brother  of  Francis,  has  left  this  pathetic 
testimony  to  her  worth.  Whenever  Charles  IX.  looked 
npon  Mary's  portrait,  ho  would  exclaim  :  "Ah,  Francis! 
happy  brother  !  Tiiough  your  life  and  reign  were  so 
short,  you  were  to  bD  envied  in  this,  —  that  you  were  iJie 
possessor  of  that  angel  and  the  object  of  her  love ! " 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  returned  to  her  native  land  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  and  at  this  point 
Elizabeth's  injustice  begins.  Mary  sent  a  courteous  request 
to  the  queen  of  England,  that  she  should  be  allowed  W 
pass  to  her  own  kingdom  through  her  cousin's  domains; 
but  this  was  ungraciously  refused.  After  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  reached  Scotland  and  assumed  royal  power  there, 
she  was  immediately  beset  by  suitors  for  her  hand.  Th* 
King  of  Sweden,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  all  sued  for  ber 
hand,  —  the  former  and  latter  in  their  own  behalf,  while 
Philip  of  Spain  desired  an  alliance  between  Mary  and  lii^ 
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heir.  \hm  CarkM.     A»  i\uMit  tliroc  princeM  had  lKi<;n  previ- 

oub  iMiiU>rh  Ui  the  Kiiglihii  queen,  Klizuf>etli  never  forguve 

tiie  iiwult,  and  vented  all  her  KpiU;  of  wounded  vanity  ufKin 

tl*  j^jor  C^uwfn  of  Scot**.    Then  followed  the  Hehenie«  and 

rnXn^ni'M  n^garding  the  nmrriu^re  of  the  Seottinh  queen  ; 

UizaUrth  elainung  that  nhe  ha/1  no  ri^rht  to  marry  any  one 

vlKytti  hhe  (Klizalxfth^  did  not  approve.     At  length  Mary 

V^/k  the  matter  intr^  her  own  handh ;  and  fiein;^  really  in 

k/ve  with  the  hand*»fiine  Darnlev.  her  cousin,  —  who  had 

tijUK  far  veile^J  hin  weak  and  viciouh  nature  heneath  liiK 

'.*^urtlv  fuannerK   and  attractive   ^a^•e.      tfiis  unfortunatfj 

nwirriajre  was  r^^inHuniniaU^d,  and  Mary  Stuart  hecarne  the 

liAplebb  victim  of  her  many  enemieK. 

H'e  cannot  recount  the  detJiils  of  the  many  trial » 
ljfA\j^'A  u\ftni  her  hy  her  weak  and  unworthy  huh fiand  and 
Lik  Uitri^uin<^  father,  joined  witli  ScoUihh  noMemen.  who 
defeired  her  ruin  U;cauhe  blie  wuh  a  (Jatlioiie.  These  earls 
were  not  actuaUid  hy  any  fervent  /eul  iu  uj/holdinjr  tfie 
Prot/rhtant  relijfion ;  hut  as  Scotland  was  then  j/rofe-iiedly 
»  l^rtjUi^tjiUi  nation,  thene  wily  nofilch  uned  the  prevailing 
oj/iiiionh  of  the  i;<;ople  to  fuither  their  own  am  hi  lion's 
v.hemeb.  And  in  denomjeinjr  Marv  as  a  ratholie.  and 
'-f^finjr  that  hhe  he  dethroned,  that,  her  infant  son  njijfhl 
>  declared  kinj(,  they  were  sinjjjy  erjd<ravorin'^  to  ;rrasp 
Mih  reinh  of  government  with  their  own  hands.  'J'h<He 
Nr'yttish  nohienien  were  leajrued  wiili  the  Krji/lish  court ; 
vtjt  fVithweli  headed  another  faction,  which  'xplaifis  the 
•'re mi ng  difficulty  in  re;fard  to  her  fieinj/  slilj  imi/risoned 
V  the  very  i>arty  who  rescued  \tt'.i  from  iJ^Ah well's  power, 
:iid  from  whom  Hhe  was  ohiij/cd  to  lice  io  Knj/land,  to  Hcek 
•lie  promiK'^l  prot^r^lion  of  tfje  Knj^lish  queen. 

W'iih  her  liu»t  dyuig  hreath.  <^^ueen  Klizaheth.  perchance 
uowittiugly,  8ubHtantiat(;d  her  own  treachery,  or  that  of 
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b   cabinet,    and    ackuowledged    tbe    riglite  of 
lut  an  of  Scots.     When  urged  to  u&nic  her  suc- 

cesBor,  «bi  said,  "  My  seat  haa  been  the  eeat  of  kings,  and 
I  will  bave  no  raiKid  to  succeed  me."  Secretary  Ceoil 
ventured  to  aak  her  what  she  inpaiit  by  those  eignificoDt 
worda  ;  to  which  she  replied, — thereby  intimating  that  all 
who  were  not  royal  princes  were  jwrforce  rasealn, — "  I  will 
he  BHCceedcd  by  a  king,  and  who  should  that  be  bnl  tk 
King  of  firotg." 

In  apite  of  tbe  subtle  schemes  and  wily  plotting  of  tht 
most  canning,  keen-witted,  and  unscrupnlouB  courtiers  ot 
those  wide-awake  and  intellectually  prc^resaive  times,  all 
of  them  bent  upon  tbe  dcBtruction  of  one  helplesB,  iio- 
(triBoned  woman,  whose  very  charrae  and  faacinationB  uid 
confiding  faitb  in  good  rather  than  evil  motives,  vere 
nse<i  by  them  as  the  very  evidence  to  convict  her  of  in-  , 
famous  guilt ;  —  whcrfaw,  these  tniita  of  cUaraeter  are  tbe 
Btrongest  proof  of  her  innocence  ;  —  in  spite  of  all  tbeir 
evil  macfainations.  aided  by  the  jealous  vanity  of  a  queen 
who  in  other  respeetB  evinced  a  strong  mind,  and  whose 
rci^n  is  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  hrightest  epochs  in  the 
world's  history ;  in  spite  of  all  these  overwhelming  forces 
conBpiring  to  defame  and  destroy  the  hapleas  Queen  of 
Scots,  nevertheless,  onr  higher  iuBtiscts  of  humanity 
intuitively  plead  for  the  innocence  of  this  onfortiuiate 
Queen  Mary,  even  though,  by  that  very  conclQfiioD,  we 
must  perforce  tarnish  tlie  glory  of  the  iUnstriona  QoMD 
of  England.  For  Klizabeth's  acknowledged  defecto  of 
character  harmonize  more  strongly  with  such  a  suppo* 
sition,  than  that  we  should,  without  violence  to  onr  better 
intuitions,  allow  that  it  could  be  conBiatent  to  link  witb 
infamy  and  crime  Mary's  equally  acknowledged  lovelinestf 
and  kiDdlioess  of  nature,  and  devout  coiutaoc;  to  wba* 
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^he  felt  to  be  vital  points  in  her  Christian  faith,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  allowed  the  most  generous  liberality  of 
belief  to  others.  For  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  alone  it 
could  be  said,  what  no  other  sovereign  of  those  days 
oonld  claim,  that  she  never  permitted  persecution  for  re- 
ligious differences. 

That  Elizabeth  could  be  dissembling  and  treacherous 
when  actuated  by  her  weak,  jealous  vanity,  all  historians 
fblly  prove  and  frankly  acknowledge ;  that  Elizabeth 
Bcmpled  not  even  at  the  death  of  her  former  friends, 
when  her  petty  spite  was  kindled  against  them,  other 
instances,  such  as  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
whom  without  doubt  Elizabeth  loved,  yet  in  a  fit  of  anger 
condemned  to  death,  most  clearly  demonstrate.  But  that 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  could  display  such  traits  of  char- 
acter, as  all  testimony,  whether  that  of  friends  or  foes, 
Me  forced  to  concede  to  her  through  long  years  of  im- 
prisonment, while  still  at  heart  she  was  the  infamous 
spirit  of  evil  which  her  accusers  have  declared  her  to  be,  — 
i  very  devil  clothed  in  the  likeness  of  an  angel  of  Para- 
dise,— is  against  all  experiences  of  human  nature,  against 
til  analogous  instances  in  history. 

The  question  of  Mary  Stuart's  guilt  or  innocence  re- 
garding the  murder  of  Darnley  and  willing  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  is  one  thing ;  but  the  question  of  Mary  Stuart's 
politieal  intiigues  with  Elizabeth's  enemies  is  entirely 
another  thing.  As  regards  Mary  Stuart's  connivance 
with  her  Catholic  party  during  her  long  imprisonment  in 
England,  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  be  proven 
innocent  of  such  charges  to  insure  her  innocence  of  the 
homble  infamy  regarding  the  murder  of  Darnle^y  and 
wiOiiig  marriage  with  his  murderer.  Were  she  guilty  of 
nefarious  crimes,  all  others  however  black  and  vil- 
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bf  (protMtUir,     Itut  iM-r  iinwxwuue  r^^oUoK 
B  iImhIm  otftilil  UifA  Im;  iiu|i«»elM!il  bjr  jx^iw^l  iti> 

r%f^  atn  Iter  riftt'tf")  Ifl'fTtjr.     I'vlHical  MiwwJue 

WM  rnmMiUl  fjoliir^jr  til  tii^  Uhimi,  iuk]  Im  irr  alic 

wtv>  I  •■«  lit*  twrnt  wity  tuxi  iutritfuiitK  dijjl'/mtttf  wm 

luukM]  uiii>u  lu  »(■«  wlv»  tuul  wtiiii^vud  liui  KraaitAMl  tstrtjk* 
tit  siMtiti*.  Hatv\y  ill  Uib  loMini^Mi  tu»i«  «*•»  mif:\i  utU^ita 
MM  yMrMtMb.  Tlut  Mary  Humt  wwU  |it"t  in  betutJr  'rf 
lii«»r  C«ttKilUf  b«ti«r  would  wH  [*rovc  Uutt  mIk  wmt  (MjHiljk 
of  die  vflMt  cfiuMW.  And  UMNVb  ono  •bould  (ruildy 
aHtmiwledfpc  ttist  the  dMtti  of  Mary.  (jiMwii  of  f«4i4lM,  wm 

Uiff  Cattuflk-Miti  fn  HoulUiiil  Bud  Kntfland.  it  wjuld  iwt 
OMiMy|iM<«iUy  Iwt  amtuMmiay  Ut  prove  dint  lier  il«iLtJi  mm 
thv  «-vid«uoa  lit  uty  ethaK  nn  bet  [Miti  **v*  Uw  tnuMtiuM 
tfalrvt  for  (Piwrer,  wul  <wiuw)u<^it  sdiMuiufc  stfj  |>iu<tiiiv 

llH-)vfor.  .rf  wlili-l(  WHi'-  -1  111.-  «'»v.-r.-l,((i«  „r  |,*.r  «i,j» 
W*lilii  U;  »ai<l  U>  \it:  ■^li'tWUtlM. 

VUtw.  tliiiif^B  utv  ueBL'ttcJ  \iy  UiOM  wlw  cwdiKtun  }t»tf^ 
t(in'<-ij  irf  tJw  KooUi ;  tlidt  hIu;  wm  i^flty  ot  muf^Mt,  luA 
iiu'.  \\U-Mi  erUuf-D  of  vtUU-h  &  wotuMi'*  tutUtri  <»u)  be  ao 
(MJM") ;  tiiut  tjli<^  wait  guilty  of  t'v'iti'^  iutrif(u«a  w  a 
l>jlU'AU:  fauEitif;  iij  irctialf  of  Iwff  Buyui&H  f i^Uj ;  or  tttXt 
nlf  vfuM  wiUumt  aity  inUifUiait  \Mst'it:(,  wttrni}/  tuinAay'iHif 
r'iUfi'u/ti  aw  u  <:lnii.k  U>  J«:r  'miunt.  NtfW,  iA  mutwe,  it  itim 
wi'tf  iifiiilly  (yf  tlu^  liiat  fi(H.-ut>!itiii>«,  oo  o»«  ould  atimmii 
U>  'iituy  Uv  "tltt^t  k ;  (flit  Xkvni^U  u\ui  wtir»  guilty  o(  tmMi  the 
ItiKt  m^vMnniumit.  it  w/tild  ii<ut  iiiijily  titat,  ttMdtetore,  sbe 
wue  it(Mie«Harily  auiky  nf  inufUir  uitd  revobJof;  [XfUotiMS, 
'llu-  liiatiM-iitijN  will)  <l>^f4!H<J  Minryt  (jMAen  of  H<Kft«,  daiw 
tljsit  elif  wtM  ini«'>ci.'r»t,  u^rt  ';nly  ot  iwnuivMwe  «(  laorxk) 
!iij<l  iiifaiiitHit  vU-f,  Ifui  tlmt  ttlte  WIN  «t«9  free  froM  «l 
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greed  for  power,  or  in  U}>faol(]ing  her  religious  f:inatici.sm  ; 
while  the  bistoriaus  who  denounce  Marv  Stuart  declare 
that  she  was  guilt}'  of  all  and  every  crime,  ]x>tli  as  wife, 
woman,  and  fanatic  intriguer.  From  a  close  comparison 
of  given  evidence  on  l)oth  sides,  the  truth  would  seem  to 
lie  between  them  ;  for  the  proofs  seem  the  stronger  which 
free  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  of  connivance  at  murder,  and 
vile  i>ollution,  while  probabilities  lean  toward  the  suppo- 
sition that  she  knew  of,  if  she  did  not  indecjd  encourage, 
plots  amongst  the  enemies  of  England ;  but  ns  she  was 
nnjnstly  imprisoned  by  the  English,  this  was  only  polit- 
ical scheming ;  and  though  it  might  cost  her  hei*  hcjad, 
from  political  expediency,  it  is  no  proof  at  all  that  she 
■  as  therefore  guilty  also  of  the  most  shocking  and  inex- 
hiahle  corruption.  The  plea  of  that  poUtiml  oxpptUfiury 
ivoiild  of  course  remove  infamy  from  tlu*  Erif^iish  cabinet 
and  their  sovereign,  as  regards  the  one  act  of  dccnpitat- 
ing  their  dangerous  prisoner;  but  at  the  snnie  tinir;,  the 
same  plea  of  fK>litical  exjjedioncy  would  exc-use  the  j^lot- 
ting  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  wliile  her  substantiatc^d 
innocence  of  the  viler  and  more  hc:inous  crimr-s  brr>nirht 
against  her  character  as  a  wife  and  a  woman,  wrjiihl  at 
the  same  time  heap  upon  the  English  gov(;inrnent  and 
Elizabeth  the  deepest  and  most  demoniacal  infniny.  in 
conniving  at  such  atrocious  and  brnt;il  lies  against  the 
character  and  purity  of  a  hel[;less  woman,  that  they 
iiijrht  strengthen  their  political  scluinos  against  her  life. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  h(?r  downfall  upon  the 
'orld,  as  regards  the  uphohllng  of  Protcfstantism,  and  the 
check  to  the  onrush  of  inquisitorial  Catholicism,  is  a  very 
'lifferent  matter  from  the  f question  regarding  her  innocence 
as  a  wife  and  a  woman. 

That  her  downfall  stren<rthened  Protestantism  will  be 
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eoncedwl ;  and  tbal  her  dtatli  from  (tolitical  cxpedlfflCy 
might  bave  beeii  retjuii-ed  may  oot  be  denied ;  whidi 
coDoessioD  would  Dot  blot  out  tbe  tivadierj  of  Eliznbedi 
and  her  ministers,  nor  troutd  it  involve  tbe  ackuowledg- 
ment  of  Mary  Stuart's  guilt  of  KUgbt  save  political  plot- 
ting, wbich,  bad  she  been  the  7"«en  on  tbe  throne  ratbw 
than  tlie  ijwen  in  tbe  prison,  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  justifiable  strategy- 
There  is  uo  doubt  that  the  quarrel  of  Henry  VTII.  "Hi 
tbe  Pope  and  Romish  Church  was  a  great  factor  in  IhB 
glorious  stiiiggle  for  religious  liberty,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  Reformation,  which  has  filled  not 
only  Europe,  but  the  world,  with  the  efflilgent  light  of » 
broader  Christian  civilization.  But  God  can  make  tb« 
'■  very  wirith  of  man  to  priiise  him,"  ami  lit^oausc  Henry 
Vlll.  wae  an  unconscious  and  unwilling  instrument  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Almighty,  the  praise  is  not  to  the  wicked 
king,  but  to  an  overruling  Providence. 

It  Mary  Stuai-t  died  for  her  religion,  even  though  tbtt 
faith  was  Catholicism,  Protestantism  must  not  fanatically 
refuse  her  tbe  martyr's  crown.  But  if  Mary  Stuart  and 
Elizabeth  were  both  women  utterly  devoid  of  religionB 
priuAple,  —  and  this  Elizabeth's  warmest  admirers  declan 
concei'ning  herself,  aa  well  as  Hary  Stuart,  —  then  were 
these  two  women  engE^ed  in  one  of  tbe  most  sabfle, 
ingenious,  and  well-matcbed  political  games  which  ffW 
ever  played  upon  the  stage  of  history ;  and  in  this  game, 
Elizabeth  showed  herself  to  be  the  most  cunning  schemer 
who  ever  wore  a  victor's  crown,  while  Mary  Stuart  die- 
played  the  most  heroic  and  nn conquerable  fortitude  evei 
evinced  by  dying  gladiator  when  vanquished  in  tiie  Roman 
amphitheatre. 
Unless  volumes  were  written  upon  the  subject,  it  wodU 
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an  impossibility  to  give  a  clear  recital  of  the  state- 
ats  made  by  the  partisans  and  defamers  of  Mary 
lart.  According  to  one  side,  the  famous  ^'Silver- 
ket  Letters"  are  proved  by  acts  of  the  Scottish 
iiament  and  many  eminent  authorities  to  have  been 
^eries ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  Rizzio*s  and  Dam- 
8  murder  to  have  been  concocted  in  the  English  cab- 
;.  According  to  other  acts  of  Parliament  and  other 
nent  authorities,  the  famous  ''Silver-casket  Letters** 
pronounced  genuine  and  convincing  proofs  of  Mary*s 
t  of  conniving  at  Darnley*s  murder,  and  most  shame- 
ly  marrying  his  murderer. 

[qw  if  the  "  Casket  Letters  "  are  genuine,  there  indeed 
ains  no  doubt  of  Mary's  guilt.  But  if  the  act  of  the 
ttish  Parliament,  framed  Dec.  20,  1567,  for  Bothwell's 
eiture,  which  act  of  Parliament  was  signed  by  James 
cgill,  clerk -register  (and  which  document,  it  is  stated, 
'  be  consulted  in  the  register-house,  Edinburgh,  in  the 
inal  Latin),  be  genuine,  the  "Casket  Letters"  must 
purious,  and  Mary's  innocence  would  be  proved.  It  is 
'  upon  these  "  Silver-casket  Letters  "  that  her  defamers 

the  most  important  proof  of  her  abetting  Darnley's 
:h  and  marrying  Bothwell  willingly^  knowing  t^t  he 

her  husband's  murderer.  In  these  forged  letters, 
y  is  made  to  plan  with  Bothwell  the  death  of  Darniey, 
her  own  abduction  with  a  man  who  had  not  yet  pro- 
id  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  whom  onlv  six  months 
»re  he  had  married  with  the  queen's  most  open  con- 
• 

his  act  of  Parliament  for  the  forfeiture  of  Bothwell 
sixty-four  of  his  accomplices,  after  reciting  his  mur- 
yf.  the  "late  King  Henry,"  proceeds  in  these  words: 
id  also  for  their  treasonable  interception  of  the  most 
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^^m    noble  perBon  of  our  most  illustrimis  motlier,  Mary,  Queeu 

^^m   of  Scots,  ou  liev  vrtty  from  Liiilitbgow  to  the  town  of  Ed- 

^^1   inl)ur|;li,  near  the  bridges  viilg»rly  ciklled  'Foul  Bridge^.' 

^^P   bcttotting  Iter  vritli  r  ttioiisnitd  armed  ine^,  equipped  in 

^^p    maiitier  of  war,  in  Uie  month  of   April  last.      She  sus- 

^H    peoting  no  evil  from  any  of  her  subjects,  and  least  of  all 

^H     from  the  Earl  of  Botliwell,  toward  whom  she  bad  sbowo 

^r     u  great  offers  of   liberality  and  benevolence    as  prince 

could  show  to  good  subject,  —  he  by  force  and  violence 

treasonably  seized  her  most  uoble  peraon  ;    put  violent 

bands  upon  her,  not  permitting  her  to  enter  her  own  towo 

of  Edinburgh  in  peace,  but  carried  her  away  that  sime 

night  to  the  Castle  of  Duubar,  against  her  will ;  and  tberir 

detained  her  as  his  prisoner  for  about  twelve  days." 

This  act  of  Parliament,  after  specifying  the  nefarioaa 
oriuie  committed  against  her.  in  more  explicit  laugnage, 
recites;  -'That,  after  i:let:uniug  Queen  Mary's  most  uoble 
person  by  force  and  violence  twelve  days,  or  tbereaboute. 
at  Duubar  Castle,  Botliwell  compelled  her  by  fear,  under 
oircamstaucee  such  as  might  befall  the  most  courageous 
woman  in  the  world,  to  promise  that  she  would  as  soou  lu) 
possible  contract  maiTiiige  with  him,  —  all  which  thiugB 
were  jlotted  and  planned  by  the  said  earl  aud  the  persons 
aforesaid,  of  long  time  before,  even  before  their  afoi-esiiiii 
conspiracy  and  parricide  (the  murder  of  Darnley),  not- 
withstanding that  at  the  same  time  James,  Earl  of  Botb- 
well,  was  Imund  in  marriage  to  an  honorable  lady,  Janel 
Gordon,  from  whom  uot  ouly  was  be  uot  divorced,  but 
no  process  of  divorce  was  begun.  And  in  his  nefarioua 
and  treasonable  crimes  and  purjioses  continuing  and  pel' 
sevcritig,  be  kept  and  detained  the  most  noble  person  of 
our  said  dearest  mother  in  firm  custody  and  durance,  bv 
force  and  masterful  hand  of  bis  armed  friends  and  depend- 
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^ts,  until  the  sixth  day  of  May  last  past ;  on  which  day, 
'till  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  armed  men,  be 
'ftrried  her  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then  in 
lis  power,  and  there  imprisoned  her,  and  compelled  her 

0  remain  until  the  eleventh  of  the  said  month,  on  which 
lay,  still  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  armed  men, 
hat  he  might  better  color  his  treasonable  and  nefarious 
rimes  and  purposes,  he  carried  her  to  our  palace  of  Holy- 
X)d,  and  so  within  four  days  compelled  her  to  contract 
larriage  with  him." 

Regarding  this  act  of  Parliament,  Agnes  Strickland, 
le  English  historian,  says  :  "  The  facts  chronicled  in  the 
arliamentary  record,  which  are  ofHcially  attested  by  the 
ignature  of  James  Makgill  of  Rankeillour,  the  clerk- 
^gister,  demonstrate  at  once  the  falsehood  of  his  patron, 
le  Earl  of  Murray's  journal,  of  Buchanan's  '  Detec- 
on'  and  history  of  Mary's  reign,  of  the  absurd  paper 
ublished  by  Murray  under  the  name  of  '  French  Paris's 
econd  Confession,'  and  the  supposititious  letters  pro- 
uced  b}'  Morton  for  the  defamation  of  the  queen.  These 
re  all  refuted  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  which  asserts  the 
reasonable  constraint  that  was  put  on  the  queen's  will ; 
nd  that  act,  be  it  remembered,  was  framed,  and  more 
lan  that,  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  in  the  ears  of  the 
eople,  six  months  after  the  date  assigned  by  Morton  to 
le  discovery  of  the  letters  which  he  produced  as  evi- 
ences  of  a  guilty  collusion  and  correspondence  between 
le  queen  and  Bothwell.  The  act  was  framed  within 
3ven  months  after  the  offence  was  perpetrated ;  and  it 
ehooved  to  be  correct,  because  several  persons  assisted 

1  that  Parliament,  as  Huntley,  Lethington,  Sir  James 
[elville,  and  others,  who  were  not  only  present  when  the 
bduction  was  effected,  but  were  carried  away  with  their 
)yal  mistress  as  prisoners  to  Dunbar." 
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Now  let  it  tM  renKmbered  Hut  tfaese  witneases  for  b^r 
binooroce  were,  with  tlie  exMptioD  of  tbe  f&ithful  Sir 
Junett  Melrille,  snd  perh&ps  one  or  two  others,  no  frieods 
of  Uafj-,  IJueen  of  Soote.  bitt  nere  tb«  yvry  ptutiee  in 
league  with  like  EagUsb  eabiuet  for  ber  oveithron ; 
atul  M  Botbwell  was  uot  ia  this  league,  but  was  plotting 
only  for  his  own  eebeme  of  being  raised  to  the  throne  bv 
murri^e  with  Mary  Stuart,  these  framers  of  Uiia  act  of 
Parlimnent.  exoneratiiig  Mary  and  denounciog  Botbwell. 
were  not  acting  through  favor  of  her ;  and  therefore  thi< 
strong  and  overwhelming  evidence  comee  from  her  veiy 
foes. 

The  followJDg  letter  is  from  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Pope 
when  tibe  was  at  last  out  of  the  power  of  Bothwell.  This 
letter  is  from  the  collection  of  Prince  Labanoff :  "  Lettrex  de 
Marie  Stuarl,  from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  »t 
Rome."  —  and  will  reveal  Mary's  feelings  on  the  subject: 
"  Tell  to  hie  noliness."  writes  she  to  ber  accredited  envot. 
"  the  grief  we  suffered  when  we  were  made  prisoner  bv 
one  of  our  subjects,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  led  u 
[jfisftiici'  with  tbe  Eurl  of  Huiitiey  lUe  Chancellor,  and  the 
noblemnu.  our  SccrcUrv,  together  to  the  Ciistle  of  Dun- 
bar, and  after  to  the  Caetle  of  Edinburgh,  where  we  were 
detained  against  our  will  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Earl  of 
Botbwell,  until  such  time  as  he  ha<l  procured  a  pretended 
divorce  between  him  and  the  sister  of  the  said  Lord  of 
Huntley,  his  wife,  our  near  relative ;  and  we  were  em- 
strained  to  yield  our  consent,  yet  against  our  will,  to  bioi' 
Therefore  your  Holiness  is  supplicated  to  take  order  on 
this,  that  we  are  made  quit  of  the  said  indignity  by  meaos 
of  a  process  at  Rome,  and  commission  sent  to  Scotland, 
to  the  bishops  and  other  Catholic  judges  as  your  HolineM 
■eemetb  be§t." 
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On  tiie  other  hand,  Mr.  Froude,  the  P^^nglish  historian, 
does  not  refute  this  act  of  Parliament,  but  as  evidence  of 
Mary's  gailt,  which  he  most  vehemently  declares,  cites 
another  act  of  Parliament,  and  states  the  following :  — 

"The  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  December.  A 
Beries  of  acts  embodying  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
were  prepared  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  —  among 
them  were  Huntley  and  Argyle.  The  abdication  of  Loch- 
feven,  the  coronation  of  James,  and  the  regency  of 
Murray  were  successively  declared  to  have  been  lawful ; 
J^nd  lastly,  in  an  act  '  anent  the  retention  of  their  sov- 
ereign Lord's  mother's  person,'  the  genuineness  of  the 
evidence  by  which  her  share  in  the  murder  was  proved 
Was  accepted  as  beyond  doubt  or  question. 

*'  When  the  measure  was  laid  before  Parliament,  Lord 
Berries,  with  one  or  two  others,  protested,  not  against 
the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  '  against  an  act  which  was 
prejudicial  to  the  honor,  power,  and  estate  of  the  Queen.' 
But  their  objections  were  overruled.  The  acts  were 
passed ;  the  last  and  most  important  declaring  that  '  the 
taking  of  arms  by  the  lords  and  barons,  the  apprehension 
of  the  queen's  person,  and  generally  all  other  things 
spoken  and  done  by  them  to  that  effect,  since  the  10th  of 
February  last  period,  were  caused  by  the  said  queen's 
Own  default.'  It  was  most  certain,  from  divers  her  priv}' 
letters,  written  wholly  with  her  own  hand,  to  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  and  by  her  ungodly  and  dishonorable  proceed- 
ing to  a  pretended  marriage  with  him,  that  she  was  privy 
irt  and  part  of  the  device  and  deed  of  the  murder,  and 
^erefore  justly  deserved  whatever  had  been  done  to  her. 
Indirect  counsel  and  means  had  been  used  to  hold  back 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  yet  all  men  were  fully  per- 
KUflded  in  their  hearts  of  the  authors  and  devisers  of  the 
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fact.  The  nobility  perceiving  the  queca  so  Uirall  and  W 
blindly  aSectioDate  tu  llie  tyrant,  aud  perceiving  aUo  ttuit 
both  bo  and  she  had  conspired  togelhei'  such  hoirlble 
cruelty,  they  had  at  length  taken  up  arms  to  {luaish  them." 

Surely  both  of  these  acts  of  Parliaoieut  cannot  he  trual- 
worthy-  Froude  refers  to  Anderson's  Collection  as  hB 
iiiitbority  ;  Miss  Strickland,  to  the  regist«r-house.  Edin- 
bui^h,  where  the  act  may  be  seen  in  the  original  Lalin- 
According  to  one,  Mary,  Queeu  of  Scots  is  moat  clesriy 
proven  innocent ;  according  to  the  other,  Mary  is  most 
clearly  proven  guilty.  The  question  therefore  resls  on 
the  validity  of  the  two  acts.  The  reader  may  choose  be- 
tween them. 

Regarding  the  famous  "Silver-casket  Letters."  tbese 
two  Euglish  authorities  thus  eoniment.  Miss  Strit'kl:inii 
aays ;  "  Several  hundreds  of  Mary  Stuart's  genuine  letlen 
are  now  befoi-e  the  public,  commenciog  with  those  sbe 
wrote  to  her  mother  in  her  artless  childhood.  Not  one  of 
these  bears  the  slightest  anal<^y,  either  in  style,  senti- 
ment or  diction,  with  tlie  eight  suspicious  documents  she 
is  alleged  to  have  written.  But  ai^ument  b  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  letters  sc 
discrepant  with  anything  ever  written,  ever  said  or  done, 
by  Mary  Stuart,  rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  Morton, 
one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  Frinot 
Labanoff,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  collection  aoc 
verification  of  Mary  Stuart's  letters,  rejects  this  supposi- 
titious series,  liecause,  as  he  brielty  observes,  '  there  it 
nothing  to  prove  their  authenticity ' ;  while  the  eldei 
Tytler,  who,  as  a  lord  of  session,  or  ju%e,  had  be«t 
accustomed  to  study  and  collate  evidences  in  the  crimina 
courts  of  Scotland,  has  written  two  able  volumes  lo  ei 
pose  their  fallacies,  under  the  title  of  '•  A  Critical  Enquir 
iuto  the  Evidences.'" 
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Dr.  Henry,  the  historian  of  Kngluiid  uiid   Scotland, 
|ire  his  private  and  most  impartial  opinion  on  this  con- 
trorenvin  a  letter  to  William  Tytlcr,  ]>riiit(;d  In  --  Trans- 
MtJooft  of  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society/'  in  th<;s(;  wohIh  : 
''I  have  been  long  convinced  that  the  unfortiiiiiite  ^^iie.eii 
Vary  was  basely  betrayed  and  cruelly  oppn;i4serl  during 
kr  life,  and  calumniated  after  her  death.     M;inv  things 
contributed  to  involve  her  in  difficuItioH  and  da  niters  on 
ker  return   Uy  Scotland ;  her  invincible  adhtirence  to  her 
reii^on,   her    implicit  submission  U>  the  dicta tfrs  of  hf:r 
I'rench    friends,    her     having    rouserl    thf;    jealousy    of 
Elizabeth  by  assuming  the  English  arms,  the  ambition  of 
Irtr  brother  James,  and  the  faithh-ss,  plotting  r^haraetfjrs 
'if  others  near  her  [>erson,  —  in  a  wonl,  an  invisible  polit- 
ical net  seemed  to  have  been   spread    around  her,  from 
»bieh  it  was  hardly  possible  for  her  to  escape.      Your 
fcffwts,   sir,   to  relieve  the  memory  of   a   niiieh    injured 
princess  from  a  load  of  calumny  are  generous  and  eom- 
mendable,   and   I  can  assure    vou    thev   ijave    not    heen 
QD^aecessful.     There  is  a  great  and  jrenerul  ehan<:e  in  the 
KDtiments  of  the  public  on  that  Huf>jf;et.     He  would  he 
ibrJd  man  who  should  publish  a  history  of  ^^ii<:en  Mary 
WW  in  the  same  strain  with  our  two  late  historians,  — 
Malcolm  Laing   and   Robertson,  whose   sophistrifjs  were 
rightly  estimated  by  that  (^lear-lieaded  and  honest  histo- 
rian.  Dr.    Henry.      I-)r.    Jolinson,   a   jjerson    of   a    very 
different  way  of  thinking  from  either,  pronounced  a  most 
*lecided   opinion  in  favor  of  Mary's  innoeencfj,  and  ex- 
pressed his  firm  conviction  •  that  the  Silver-casket  I-.etU;rs 
»ere  spurious,  and  would  never  again  be  brought  forward 
to  hist^iric  evidences." 

Regarding  these  same  ^^  Silver-casket  lAtiUirn^^*  Fronde 
•aya:  ^*  These  letters  were  founrl  in  the  celebratfjfl  casket 
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Krs  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  pre 

'(  me  i  I  nccopt  theiii  as  genuine,  because,  aa  wiJ 

be  ey  were  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  ahuog) 

tbi  ;ngliab  peei'ftge,  and  especially  to  those  nmong 

tlx  •if.-T»  who  were  most  interested  in  diacovering  ihsm 
to  DC  forged,  and  by  them  admitted  to  be  indispiitaMj  iq 
the  handwriting  of  the  Queen  of  Scots;  because  the^ 
letters  in  tiic  text  eapccially  refer  to  couveraations  with 
Lord  Huntley,  who  was  then  and  always  one  of  Mur; 
Stuart's  truest  adherents,  —  conversations  which  he  could 
have  denied  )iad  they  been  false,  and  which  iie  never  did 
deny ;  because  their  eoiitenta  were  conflrnied  in  every 
particular  unfavorable  to  the  queen  by  a  Catholic  in- 
fonnant  of  tie  Spanish  ambassador,  who  hurried  from, 
the  spot  to  London  immediately  after  the  final  cntastropbe 
for  which  they  prepared  the  way ;  and  lastlj',  becaiiaa 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
the  entire  set  of  the  casket-letters,  except  such  as  arises 
from  the  hardy  and  long -continued  but  entirely  baseless 
denial  of  interested  or  sentimental  partisans." 

But  in  connection  with  Mr.  Fronde's  declaration  that 
his  faith  rests  on  them  because  they  were  submitted  W 
the  Eflglish  Peerage,  impartial  statement  of  evidence 
demands  another  comparison  between  these  conflicting 
testimonies  upon  a  different  link  in  tlie  chain  of  evidence 
for  and  against  the  guilt  of  Mary  Stuart,  Randolph  wa* 
the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  and  in 
some  of  his  letters  to  Leicester  he  has  revealed  the  EnK' 
lish  plotting  and  connivance  in  the  scheme  to  ruin  Maiyt 
Queen  of  Scots.  Regarding  this  point  Miss  Strickland 
says :  — 

"In  the  selfsame  letter  which  records  the  round  o' 
banquets,   masks,   and   princely  pleasures,   the  Engli''' 
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Uephistopbeles,  Randolph,  exultingly  unfolds  to  Leices- 
ter the  items  of  the  black  budget  ])i'epared  with  his  ap- 
proval, against  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
by  the  unscnipulous  coalition  of  traitors  who  were  secretly 
allied  with  their  sovereign's  husband  and  his  father  in  a 
dastardly  bond  for  murder,  premeditated  in  cold  blood, 
and  intended  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  their 
queen ;  and  the  crime  was  to  be  justified,  as  such  deeds 
generally  are,  b}'  slander. 

"  '  I  know  now  for  certain,'  writes  he,  '  that  this  queen 
repenteth  her  marriage,  —  that  she  hateth  him  and  all  his 
kin.  I  know  that  he  knoweth  himself  that  he  hath  a 
partner  in  play  and  game  with  him.  I  know  that  there 
are  practices  in  hand,  contrived  between  the  father  and 
the  son,  to  come  by  the  crown  against  her  will.  I  know 
that  if  it  take  effect,  which  is  intended,  David,  with  the 
consent  of  the  king,  shall  have  his  throat  cut  within 
these  ten  days.  Many  thing  grieveouser^  and  worse  than 
these  are  brought  to  my  ears,  3'ea,  of  things  intended 
'jgainst  her  own  person^  which,  because  I  think  better  to 
keep  secret  than  to  write  to  Mr.  Secretarj^  I  speak  not  of 
them,  but  now  to  your  lordship.'  By  one  of  the  secret 
articles  of  the  atrocious  pact  to  which  our  worthy  ambas- 
sador alludes,  the  life-long  imprisonment  of  Mary  was 
agreed,  and  her  death,  in  case  of  her  attempting  to  resist 
the  transfer  of  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  to  the  ungrate- 
ful consort  she  had  associated  in  her  regality ;  and  to  this 
wrong  Cecil,  Bedford,  and  Elizabeth  tacitly  consented." 
Such  was  the  villanous  treacherj^  of  Darnley  and  his 
father,  leagued  with  the  English  ministers  and  malcon- 
tents in  Scotland,  headed  by  Murray,  the  plotting  half- 
brother  of  the  queen,  against  Mary  Stuart,  who  time  and 
again  received  her  inconstant  and  petulant  husband  into 
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Wood,  his  confidential  BecreUr;.  ParU  made  twodepo- 
Bitioiia:  Die  fli-et  iiot  loucbiug  Uary  Stuart,  the  secoad 
fntiklly  implicatiog  ber.  Tliis  la^l  wae  read  over  ia  bia 
presence.  He  signed  it,  and  hus  then  execntcd.  tint 
there  might  be  no  retraction  or  contradiction." 

Regarding  tlieae  confessiona.  Agneu  Strickland  says:— 
"  Nothing  can.  in  fact,  afford  clearer  evidence  of  Maiy'i 
jgnorance  of  the  plot  of  her  husband's  marder  than  tb» 
first  confession  of  Hubert,  ftlalcolm  Laing,  the  most 
able  of  all  the  writers  who  have  adopted  the  self -interested 
calumnies  of  the  cuu-spifutors  against  Mar^v,  pnt  forth  bf 
their  venal  organ,  Buchanan,  and  the  political  agents  of 
C^cil,  insists  on  the  authenticity  and  cre^ibilitj  of  tbn 
document.  It  contains,  indeed,  such  strong  internal  eri- 
dences  of  reality  that  we  fully  coincide  with  him  in  its 
being  genuine  evidence,  and  for  this  reason  rejei't  the  so 
called  second  confession  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  or  f'reocb 
Paris,  as  spurious,  because  one  or  the  other  must  be  fai»e. 
and  the  second  is  palpably  a  fabrication  between  Itlumv 
and  his  secretary,  Alexander  Hay,  to  bolster  up  the  foiled 
tetters  and  defame  the  queen.  As  poor  Hubert  could  not 
writ«,  it  was  unlikely  be  could  read  the  paper  to  wbicb 
MuiTay's  secretary  made  him  pnt  his  mark.  He  bad  no 
trial,  and  though  Queen  Elizabeth  requested  he  migbtbe 
scut  to  London,  MuiTay  hanged  him,  that  he  might  not 
contradict  what  had  been  put  forth  in  bia  name." 

We  mention  Agnes  Strickland,  in  these  comparisoaa 
with  the  testimony  of  Froude,  because  she  was  also  an 
English  writer;  and  she  quotes  from  the  vcr^-  same 
authorities,  for  nearly  all  of  the  bistorians.  letters,  slaU 
pa|?ers,  and  authorities  arc  cited  by  Miss  Strickland  whicA 
are  nsed  by  Fronde  in  proof  of  bis  sttitements.  We  al» 
quote  Agnes  Strickland  because  her  works  are  wiliiin  tJMi 
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Aadbof  evKgry  tme^  huA  Um^m;  df^tnn^  to  mvtiniy^uie  tli^ 

et-JifauOW   on    ^MAii    MfUi^  win    iUA   h'.T   HJHiiiOSWl'-h   Ut    XUt' 

^M^Aum  '/f  l*w  *•  Kti^]ii»h  aiM'l  S^yAtiith  C^M<5*?nh/'  and  in 

.    Vn«d  titsrifsh.     It  k  fi'A  th<i  awjtJi'yritv  of  X'^u^-m  Stri'.kbirjd 

I  " 

^    M  Ji^aiJCMft  tlwit  *>f  Fr'/<J<l'r-    JytJl  tlj<r   w«rij/ht  of  tfj<r   WafJV 

•tttibfT^tifc*  JH**!  »tait^  \^\t^.rh  which  ^>'AJi  r«rf<;r  V^  a*  <rvi- 

dww»f  jji  j^fw/f/f  '^  X\u^.  4i1ftirttui  >:l*Uth  tfj<ry  taik<r  ui^m  XUlh 

[^fpi^zhiii  quf^^m,     Froud<?  prououn':*-^,  Marv  Stuart  a* 

^j^m}A\  luiniMimX  of  alJ  'rvjj  jjjlMit  T*r't^:%t*\\uyi  Hr////io.  afj'J 

«&'i«jif;ml(::«  L«r  of  any  Jf«j;roj>'rr  <:ou'\ti*:X  wjijj  bii/j  furtJj'rr 

tbwLi  a  ^<MA'ikSk\nriA  <y>n'J'?»>^>:f;t-,:on  U/w?iro>,  oij':  iu   h<rr 

*iai;^]fA\     But   jf  3fary  StuaitV,   {./tjiJt    w-th    JVAhw«rJ]    ii^ 

Jtf'/rirtj,  H  ii»  WIft  t/^  talk  of  h<;j  i;jrj'y':^:/j'M;  with  Kiz/Jo. 

Hark  Htiuart  wa*^  r^^hi'M^'A  frojD  llj<:  jA>w<;r  of  th*:  infa- 

urju^  $ifAh^*;lL  awd  Jj<;  wa>  'jhW^i^-A  y»  f^^-M  th<:  '//Ufjlrv. 

WiO  <3lih*fi  \n  t^xiUt  Xfiu  ^<rarh  aft^;/.     ii«jt  1/,'^/  a^>'jv:'j  Man 

V»  XkA  V<?t  fnr<;  irOlU  h<?r  <r/J*:J/J )*:»•,.  'i  ii*:  V<:/V  MJ'rlj  who 
J^fcC^TMJfi    li^rf  ff/f/i    JV/thw<r]]    W<ff<:    ]<'M'/ilt:*i    v.'';\it    \\U[i\i*U*i, 

-thu  tU«r  ^/jf>itkyfliij  3fiirray  at  th<;ii  \xi/^\.  'lij':]/  phfj  was; 
V/»-  V/  jf'^  rid  of  th'f  f\ni:*'.Si  au'l  ;^<:t  hoJ'l  of  tijf;  oa^y 
Vrju'^',  tJjat  tf*ijy  tsnyAiX  ii»  lii>  /ja;/j<:  j/^-t  ;//:-.  ><-s->jo:j  of  th<: 
|['A*jnjJx^nit,     Aii'J  with  thi^^  jy-jj*;/;.':  V.u'jhxu'}  ixi.'i  KJi/.a- 

W*L  w*:r«;  ir4;M  l^UriUi^A.  forh^y/th.  fo;   ry'.   f;/;Vrii  ai.'j  XtiitrHU 

^  r^t^iX  of  Ui/f;  f^hy  kiu;/  ':oijJ'i  J/<;  h':.'i  \:i  Kij^/J'-irj'J'i-, 
yj^^,  Ahtiifimi  fj^rfariotjh  h<:\ii:tfi*'.t>  \AiUstiiA.  >/>  'ii'J  th'rv 
**!WuVf*     fatten  hinry  wa^r  aj^j^ar';/jtly  5>i'j<:/j   '*y  tlj<:f/i  t/-* 

l£4«iUb4  Umi  it  wfiw  hut  an    <:X':h?ijjj/'r  of    jailo;::.      i''y/r. 

«iM;  v«*  I^«^tnijr49(|  OH  <rv<;ry  hand.  Hu-J/ar/J.  fath<:r-j/j-jaw. 
Wf-^yf-^XlMfT*  H^MlUh  tuluhU-r-K.  tit  A  Knj/Jan'l':i  ooijiri^j^. 
.QMiV^l  fir  ft  ymUfWi  'ry/uwii-'jtjirirn,  all  )/lott/:<J  and  <^/>unt/:r' 
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])lotted  and  wore  the  web  bo  closely  kromul  her  that  then 
wAH  no  escape.  She  wu  betniYed  b;  one  p&rtj.  <H|U| 
tiiul  bcrsL'lf  more  cruelly  betraved  hj  her  Buppcw«i)  iiiir^ 

To  n-lioiii  eoiiUI  she  turn?  Elisabeth  had  treacfaerotnl^ 
nnd  hvpocriticalK-  syinpathizeil  with  her  terrible  woH. 
Klizaheth  was  a  woiuan.  and  a  eousin,  and  a  qnecK 
would  tilio  not  succor  her?  and  so  the  cODfiding  heart  <l 
Mary,  (jncen  of  Scuts,  thinking  no  evil  of  those  who 
fesKc-d  Icindness,  fled  to  England  and  delivered 
untrittinirly  into  the  hands  of  her  rer}-  worse  foe. 
|)Oor  fly  now  was  entrapped,  and  the  wily  spider 
her  final  d»<nn. 

The  captive  (jiicen  of  Scots  had  been  tranaferred  (na 
]iri«nn  to  prison,  ciu-li  iliiy  more  closely  confined,  eacltda; 
tii-ittcl  witli  l.'^s  i-i>s|.i>c'i  iiii.l  srri'ater  cruelty.  Atlengtt 
Mary,  fjiir.'ii  of  Srcts.  was  hroiiglil  to  trial  and  acctued 
of  liisli   tr.-iiM.ii.      M;iry  Stiuirt   had    neither   advoeate*, 

1 iisi-l,  nrir  ili'ciim.>iit>  ;  no  "Ui'  was  allowed  to  plead  fa 

!i,.r.  liin  iiutH-i(tis!;Lii.liiiir.  for  two  days,  tlit  nMest  lawyaa 
ill  Kiiirliiri.l  iverf  lu'l.l  in  cli.-.^k  l.y  her  wit.  skill,  and  mw- 
villous  jinscnco  of  mind.  M:n'y  (lemaiuled  to  be  hetrd 
l.y  l'iirli;nin>i3l.  ami  to  In'  i«Tiiiittpd  to  sw  the  queen  ii 
piTMin.  Hut  tliis  iv;is  ilciiifil  lit>r.  and  sentence  of  dead 
w:is  [lii-si-il  n|ion  lior.  It  was  at  tliis  tinic  tliut  Henry  III^ 
of  I"raii.-c.  I'lidcavoriMl  to  awakiMi  in  the  heart  of  Jaim 
VI..  of  Scotliunl.  sdtiii'  si'iitinii'iits  of  regard  for  his  heif- 
li-ss  niotlicr.  Tf  111.'  coiKliict  of  tlic  King  of  Seodaod 
-liorki'-l  till'  Wiv  of  (■•itl.i,-!--  •!•■•  MfJM.  wliat  severero* 
ili'iiitKitioji  nl' the  unnaliiial  tri'iitinont  of  .Tanics  VI.  CU 

SiK'li  is  (Jiiizot's  oominciit  iii>on  tlie  treatment  of  the 
voiin;'    Scottish   king  towanla   his  nnfoituuate    mother, 
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whose  pitiable  misfortanes  roused  many  princes  in  Eu- 
lope  to  espouse  lier  cause  and  endeavor  to  effect  tier  free- 
dom, which  efforts  in  the  end  proved  most  disastrous,  as 
tiiej  only  brought  down  greater  accusations  upon  her  head. 

Some  writers  do  declare,  however,  that  James  VI.,  of 
Scotland,  did  make  some  feeble  efforts  in  her  behalf, 
which  were  quickly  made  unavailing  through  the  wily  cun- 
ning of  Elizabeth  and  her  scheming  minister. 

When  her  sentence  was  read  to  the  hapless  Queen  of 
Scots,  Mary  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  calmly  said 
"'  that  death  was  welcome,  but  that  she  had  not  expected 
after  having  being  detained  twenliy  years  in  prison  that 
her  sister  P^lizabeth  w^uld^lfius  dispose  of  her/*  At  the 
same  time  Mary  placed  her  hand  upon  a  book  beside  her, 
and  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  she  had  never  contemplated 
nor  sought  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

*•  Tliat  is  a  popish  Bible,"  exclaimed  tiie  Earl  of  Kent, 
nidely  ;  "  your  oath  is  of  no  value." 

*'It  is  a  Catholic  testament,"  said  the  queen  with  calm 
dignity,  "and  therefore,  my  lord,  as  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  true  version,  my  oath  is  the  more  to  be  relied  on." 

Some  writers  claim  that  Elizabeth  did  not  herself  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  but  tacitly 
ooDsenting  thereto,  her  signature  was  at  last  forged  by 
one  Thomas  Harrison,  a  private  and  confidential  secretary 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  According  to  Elizabeth's 
secretary,  Davison,  the  warrant  had  been  ready  for  six 
weeks  when  the  queen  signed  it  in  private,  consigning  it 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Davison,  "  without  other 
orders,"  as  she  afterwards  declared.  Regarding  Har- 
rison's confession,  which  did  not  come  to  light  until  twenty 
Tears  after  Mary's  execution,  it  is  stated  that  a  document 
was  found)  purporting  to  be  a  Star-Chamber  investigation, 
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It  is  a  clopoditioD,  sttested  by  the  aigimtucd 

MU  uf  tbe  uBfiiuH  of  Muj^cr  uuU  Mhi^hw,  ulSno 

ttw  late  Tliomua  llarrwiju,  a  private  and  txa 

I  netaiT  of  the  lat«  Sir  KraDcie  AV'abingh&aj 

^  Hy  uck  now  ledge  to  tlieoi  tliut,  iu  coitjuiictkN 

n  tomOi)  Ptiilli|>jiii  und  Muiule,  lie,  by  tlie  direction  oil 

tiB  11       T,  Sir  Fmnds  WaUinghiim,  udded  to  the  letted 

of  the  latfl  qiieeD  of  Scotland  those  paasagca  that  wen 

fterwardii  brought  in  evidence  egainet  her,  and  for  whied 

ic  wiu  uoiideinned  to  Buffer  death ;    and   tiiat  lie  mj 

iployod  by  liia  said  muiiter,  Sir  Kroneis  WalsiDghani,  td 

rgc  (Jueen  Elizabeth's  signature  to  the  death-waimnt  oi 

the  Queeu  of  Scott),  which  none  of  her  ministers  coUH 

ever  induce  her  to  sign;    and  tliul  he  did  tliie  with  lu 

knowledge  and  assent  of  four  of  her  principal  miuiateill 

of  atate."  I 

Kegardiflg  tjjis  piiiit,  Minia  Strickland,  in   her   life  of 

Cjueen  Elizabeth,  nnya  :  "  If  ttbe  did  iiot  itigD  the  warrut 

for  Mary's  execution,  —  and  we  have  only  Davison's  ofisev- 

eratioD  in  proof  tliut  Hhe  did,  —  then  was  her  ignorance  of 

tlic  consummation  real,  her  tears   and   lameutatione  on- 

atTected,  and  her  indignation  against  her  ministers  do 

grimace." 

But  were  this  the  caee,  why  did  Elizabeth  not  clear  htf 
own  reputation  from  the  stain  of  this  infamous  deed  bj 
denouncing  her  unscrupulous  minuitei-s  who  had  dand 
thus  tamper  witli  her  royal  name  and  royal  authori^? 
Miss  Strickland  claims  that  she  could  not,  giving  the  rMr 
son  in  these  words :  ''  The  posiljon  in  which  her  minister! 
bad  placed  Elizabeth,  was  the  more  painful  because,  no- 
less  she  could  have  brought  them  to  a  public  trial,  cot* 
victed  them  of  the  treasonable  crime  of  procaring  bet 
royal  signature  to  be  forged,  she  could  not  explain  tbt 
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oflence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.    The  impossibility 
of  pi'oclaiming  the  whole  trath,  rendered  her  passionate 
'  protestations  of  her  own  innocence  not  only  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  apparently  false  and  equivocating.     While  she 
denied  the  deed,  she  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  act  as 
if  it  were  her  own,  being  unable  to  inflict  condign  puuish- 
.  ment  on  the  subtle  junta  who  had  combined  to  make  un- 
authorized use  of  her  name  for  the  immolation  of  the 
r  heiress-presumptive  of  tlie  crown." 

But  if  Elizabeth  was  innocent  of  the  death  of  Mary, 
Qoeen  of  Scots,  it  seems  evident  that  with  her  imperious 
I  nature,  she  would  have  most  daringly  and  publicly  resented 
and  punished  such  audacious  villany.      Had  she  in  reality 
desired  the  death  of  Mary,  and  yet  refused  to  sign  the 
Warrant,  and  had  her  name  been  forged  upon   it,  this 
Would  have  given  her  the  very  opportunity  to  clear  her 
Own   name  from   infamy  and  the   condemnation  of  the 
powers  of   Europe,  which  she  well  knew  this  execution 
Would  call  forth ;  and  yet  the  very  end  she  dared  to  wish 
for,  if  not  to  command,  would  have  been  accomplished, 
tud  the  blame  would  rest  upon  others  rather  than  herself. 
That  Elizabeth  desired  the  death  of  Mar}^  all  her  pre- 
vious conduct  would  prove  ;  and  if  that  death  was  accom- 
pUshed  at  last  through  the  crimes  of  others,  unknown  to 
Uie  queen  of  England,  surely  she  could  not  have  had  a 
Wter  opportunity  for  proving   her  own  innocence   than 
'  the  denunciation  of  the  treacherous  n>inisters  who  had 
Munitted   the  crime.      That  she  denounced  them  it  is 
tme ;  but  the  strength  and  manner  of  those  denunciations 
irere  more  in  keeping  with  the  supposition  that  she  was 
hypocritically  screening  her  own  aid  and  connivance  in 
the  treachery,  than  that  they  had  dared  commit  so  criminal 
iviUany  as  the  forging  of  her  own  royal  name,  and  the 
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commission  of  so  grnvo  an  offeDce  upon  thp  streogtU  of 
that  foiled  signature. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  fatal  morning  of  the  8th  of  Feb-^ 
nisry,  1587,  Mary  Stnart  told  her  Ifldiea  that  "she  had' 
bnt  two  houra  Ui  live,  and  bade  them  dress  her  as  for  t; 
featit'al."  The  particidara  of  the  last  toilette  have  beenl 
preserved.  "  She  wore  a  widow's  dresa  of  black  velvet,' 
spangled  over  with  gold,  a  block  satin  purpoint  and  kirtle.i 
and  under  these  a  petticoat  of  crimBon  velvet,  with  a  bodyi 
of  the  same  color,  and  a  white  veil  of  the  most  delicate, 
texture,  of  the  fashion  worn  by  princesses  of  the  higbe# 
rank,  thrown  over  her  coif  and  descending  to  the  grouod.- 
She  wore  a  [lomaudcr  chain,  and  an  Agnxin  Dei  about  her-- 
neck,  and  a  pair  of  beads  at  her  gii-dle,  with  ft  cross." 

Mary  Ktuart  had  gained  the  reluctant  consent  of  bfl 
inhuman  jailers,  that  her  faithful  ladies,  Jane  Keniiedj  ' 
and  Elizabeth  Curie,  shonid  attend  her  in  her  last  mi>- 
menls.  This  had  been  stoutly  refused  at  lirat,  but  tlie  i 
eloquent  exclamation  of  the  royal  captive,  "  I  am  couain  \ 
to  your  queen,  descended  of  the  blood-royal  of  Henry  VII.i  j 
a  inarrie<l  queen  at  France,  and  the  anointfid  queen  ot  I 
Scotland ! "  at  length  shamed  tiiem  into  granting  thi<  | 
last  request.  i 

When  the  a  til  I -beautiful,  heroic  Mary  Stnart  entered  tia 
hall  of  death,  followed  by  her  faithful  attendants,  she  | 
gazed  upon  the  sable  scaffold,  the  dread  block,  the  glesm- 1 
ing  axe,  and  the  revolting  executioner,  with  calm  and 
undiiuiiti'd  wnii'agc,  miinifesting  bv  ber  majestic  and  in- 
trepid demeanor,  and  the  angelic  sweetness  of  her  counte- 
nance, that  in  spite  of  calumny  and  hostile  hosts  of  piti- 
less foes,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  could  face  the  world  and 
death  nndismaycd. 

"  Weep  not,  my  good  Melville  !  "  said  Mary  Stuart  to 
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the  fiuthfbl  servant  who  threw  himself  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  at  her  feet.  '*  Weep  not  for  me!  Thou  shouldst 
rather  rejoice  that  thou  shalt  now  see  the  end  of  the  long 
tnmbles  of  Mary  Stuart ;  know,  Melville,  that  this  world 
is  but  vanit}'  and  full  of  sorrows.  I  am  Catholic,  thou 
Pifotestant,  bat  as  there  is  but  one  Christ,  I  charge  thee 
in  His  name  to  bear  witness  that  I  die  firm  to  my  religion, 
atroe  Scotchwoman,  and  true  to  France.  Commend  me 
to  my  dearest  and  most  sweet  son.  Tell  him  I  have  done 
nothing  to  prejudice  him  in  his  realm,  nor  to  disparage 
bis  dignity,  and  if  he  will  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  I  doubt 
not  he  shall  do  well.  Tell  him,  from  my  example,  never 
to  relv  too  much  on  human  aid,  but  to  seek  that  which  is 
from  above.  If  he  follow  my  advice,  he  shall  have  the 
blessing  of  Grod  in  heaven,  as  I  now  give  him  mine  on 
earth." 

As  Mary  Stuart  ascended  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet,  her  last  jailer,  tendered  his  hand  to  aid  her. 
With  queenly  courtesy  she  accepted  it,  saying :  '  •  I  thank 
you,  sir ;  this  is  the  last  trouble  I  shall  ever  give  you." 

When  her  upper  garments  had  been  removed,  she  re- 
mained clothed  in  her  petticoat  of  crimson  velvet,  with 
bodice  and  sleeves  of  the  same  material.  As  Jane  Ken- 
nedy drew  forth  the  gold-bordered  handkerchief  Mary 
had  given  her  to  bind  her  eyes,  the  faithful  lady  could 
not  restrain  her  weeping.  But  Mary  placed  her  linger 
on  her  lips,  saying  tenderly:  ''Hush  I  I  have  promised 
jou  would  make  no  outcry  ;  weep  not,  but  pray  for  me." 

When  the  handkerchief  was  pinned  over  the  eyes  of 
her  loved  mistress  Jane  was  forced  to  retire,  and  Mary 
Stuart  was  left  alone  upon  the  scaffold  with  her  execu- 
tioners. Kneeling  on  the  cushion,  the  heroic  Queen  of 
Soots  repeated  with  unfaltering  voice:   ^^ In  te  Domine 
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a  thep,  lyoixl,  have  I  bopcd).  As  she 
she  was  then  l»d  by  the  esecutiooei-  to 
wliich  Bbe  bowed  her  head  wiUioat  Uut  ti 
^xulahniiig  in  Rrm  and  cli^nr  tunei^,  '■  In  ma 
"  Into  thy  lmnil«,  O  Lord,  ]  commond  my  spii 
I  beautiful  lipe  cIoimmI  Torcver.  At  the  flmt^ti 
itat«d  ezocutioiier  miHeed  hia  aim.  and  irtflicte 
round  on  thu  «lde  of  the  tikull.  No  grottii  nor 
1  tlir  Mitlering  vldtini.  I>iit  the  convultiion  of 
^SanlnH  eviautd  her  t«rri>>lu  \itAn.  At  the  third  blow 
'"^tober  work  "  was  apcompUsbedi  and  tlie  beautiful  li 
of  the  hapleiM  Queen  of  Koota,  streaming  with  blood, 
llttlrl  up  to  the  gaite  of  the  people,  as  holding  nh^ft 
blwHiy  «nd  horrible  tropliy  of  hie  fleiulisb  dc«d. 
executioner    criod,   "So    perish    all    Queen     Elizalie 


But  neither  wily  ministers,  nor  plotting  knaves, 
jealous  liate,  nor  otiedient  executioners,  could  rid  Qu 
Klizabeth  of  her  last  great  foe,  who,  in  s[>it«  of  all 
schemes,  and  tears,  and  imprecations,  would  soon  suf 
the  royal  diadem  fmm  her  brow,  and  take  tiie  sce[ 
fi-om  her  clutching  hands,  and  t«ar  the  royal  ermine  fi 
her  tottering  form,  and  close  her  defiant  eyes.  The  K 
of  Terrors  could  neither  be  bribed,  nor  menaced,  nor 
feated,  though  she  should  cry  in  tortured  ^ony,  " 
kingdom  for  an  hour  of  time  I"  Kteadily  this  conqui 
approached,  tliout;h  she  fought  desperately  to  elude 
grasp.  Far  differently  did  Klizabeth  meet  her  doom  fi 
the  heroic  Queen  of  Kcots.  llefusing  to  go  to  Ijed 
she  should  be  deemed  dying,  Klizabeth  commanded  1 
pillows  should  !«■  piled  for  her  on  the  floor ;  and  thi 
writiiing  in  agony  of  inidy  and  bTror  of  mind,  she  sj 
her  last  hours.     Now  calling  u|)on  her  chaplain  to  |M 
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aid  flwii  nmttering.  in  angry  complainings  when  her 
■busters  requested  her  to  name  her  successor.  At  length 
Ae  was  so  weak  that  she  ooold  no  longer  speak,  and  she 
Mdned  by  signs  ttiat  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should 
ttstinoe  to  pray.  This  the  old  man  did  until  he  was 
itteily.  exhausted,  the  dying  queen  each  time  motioning 
Un  to  proceed,  when  he  endeavored  to  stop  from  very 
VMriness.  Meanwhile  her  attendants  watched  her  waning 
bnidi,  with  eager  impatience  to  greet  the  coining  king. 
But  even  in  death  their  wily  vigilance  was  overreached 
by  tiie  apparent  sleep  of  their  helpless  sovereign,  and 
EHiabeth  had  been  dead  several  hours  before  it  was  dis- 
eofered  by  her  scheming  ministers,  who  were  eagerly 
nviiting  the  signal  announcing  her  demise,  that  they 
night  be  the  first  to  shout  '^  God  save  James  I. !  king  of 
Eng^d,  Ireland  and  Scotland !  '* 

Mr.  Fronde  thus  ably  sums  up  the  salient  points  in  the 
duracter  and  reign  of  Elizabeth :  — 

"  The  years  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Aimada 

were  rich  in  events  of  profound   national   importance. 

They  were  years  of  splendor  and  triumph.     The  flag  of 

Eo^nd  became  supreme  on  the  seas ;  English  commerce 

penetrated  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  Old  World, 

and  English  colonies  rooted  themselves  on  the  shores  of 

the  New.    The  national  intellect,  strung  by  excitement 

of  sixty  years,  took  shape  in  a  literature  which  is  an 

eternal  possession  to  mankind,  while  the  incipient  strug- 

f^  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Anglican  church  prepared 

the  way  for  the  conflicts  of  the  coming  century,  and  the 

second  act  of  the  Reformation.     The  Catholic  England 

with  which  the  century  opened,  the  England  of  dominant 

dinrch,  and  monasteries,  and   pilgrimages,  became  the 

Emland  of  progressive  intelligence ;   and  the  question 
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whether  the  nation  was  to  pasa  a  eecond  time  through  tin 
farce  of  H  recunciliatiou  with  Home  was  answered  once 
and  forever  bv  the  cannon  of  Sir  Fraucis  Drake.  The 
action  before  Gravelinos  of  the  30th  of  July,  1588,  dfr 
dded  the  largest  problems  ever  submitted  in  the  hUtory 
of  mankind  tu  the  itrbitremeut  of  force.  Beyond  and 
beside  the  immediate  fate  of  England,  it  decided  that 
Philip'e  revolted  provinces  should  never  be  reauuexed  ffl 
the  Spanish  Crown.  It  broke  the  back  of  Spain,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  though  it  could  not 
prevent  the  civil  war,  it  assured  the  ultimate  succeeeiM 
of  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  \\»  remoter  oonaequeucca  it 
determined  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany ;  for 
had  Philip  been  victorious  the  league  must  have  been 
immediately  triumpliant ;  the  power  of  France  would  haw 
been  on  the  side  of  Spain  aud  the  Jesuits,  and  the  tl)irtj 
years'  war  would  either  have  never  been  begun,  or  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  swift  conclusion.  It  furnished 
James  of  Scotland  with  conclusive  reasons  for  remaining 
a  Protestant,  and  for  eschewing  forever  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  popery  ;  and  thus  it  secured  his  tranquil  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England  when  Elizabeth  passed  away- 
Fiually,  it  was  the  sermon  which  completed  the  conversion 
of  the  Englisli  nation,  and  transformed  tlie  Catholios  into 
Anglicans. 

"  While  Parliament  was  busy  with  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  concerns  of  the  Church  were  taken  in  hand  hy 
the  queen  herself.  For  Protestantism  Elizabeth  had 
never  concealed  her  dislike  and  contempt.  She  hated  to 
acknowledge  any  fellowship  in  religion  either  with  Scots, 
Pntch,  or  Huguenots.  She  represented  herself  to  forei^ 
aniliasaadors  as  a  Catholic  in  evei-ything,  except  in  alle- 
gtiintx  to  the  papacy.     Even  foi'  the  Church  of  England,  of 
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which  she  was  the  supreme   governor,  she  affected  no 
particuhir  respect. 

^^  The  want  of  wisdom  shown  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Nonconformists  was  demonstrated  bv  the  event.  Puri- 
tanism  was  a  living  force  in  England  ;  Catholicism  was  a 
dying  sui>erstition.  Puritanism  had  saved  Elizabeth's 
erown :  Catholicism  was  a  hot-bed  of  dislovaltv.  She 
found  herself  compelled  against  her  will  to  become  the 
patron  of  heretics  and  relxjls,  in  whose  ol>jects  she  had  no 
interest  and  in  whose  theology  she  had  no  belief.  She 
resented  the  necessity  while  she  submitted  to  it,  and  her 
vacillations  are  explained  b}-  the  reluctance  with  which 
each  successive  step  was  forced  upon  her  on  a  road  which 
8be  detested.  It  would  have  been  easv  for  a  Protestant 
to  be  decided.  It  would  have  been  easv  for  a  Catholic  to 
he  decided.  To  Elizabeth  the  speculations  of  so-called 
divines  were  but  as  ropes  of  sand  and  sea-slime  heading  to 
the  moon,  and  the  doiitrines  for  which  they  were  rending 
each  other  to  pieces  a  dream  of  fools  or  enthusiasts. 
Unfortunatelv  her  keenness  of  insij'ht  was  not  combined 
with  an}'  profound  concern  for  serious  things.  She  saw 
through  the  forms  in  which  religion  presented  itself  to  tlie 
world.  She  had  none  the  more  any  larger  or  dcepcrr  con- 
viction of  her  own.  She  was  without  the  intellectual  emo- 
tions which  give  human  character  its  consistency  and 
power. 

"  Elizabeth  could  rarely  bring  herself  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  a  nol)Ieman,  yet  without  compunction  she 
conld  order  Yorkshire  peasants  to  be;  hung  in  scores  by 
martial  law.  She  was  most  remorseless  when  she  ought 
to  have  been  most  forbearing,  and  lenient  when  she  ought 
to  have  been  stem. 
"  Vain  as  she  was  of  her  own  sagacity,  she  never  modi- 
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fled  a  course  reooniiuencU'd  to  lipr  by  Burleigli,  without  in- 
jiii'v  both  to  tbi!  n-ulm  hihI  to  herself.  The  gruat  rixtulu 
of  her  reigu  were  thu  fniit»  o(  u  poliuv  which  wsw  i 
owti.  and  which  she  elArvcd  »u<i  imitilntvd  wbeo 
and  ooiinileteuess  wore  needed. 

••Thv  gri^atent  arhlevcmout  in  Eugllsli  history^ 
'  brenking  the  bunds  uf  Kottie,'  and  the  cttttihlifthnivQt  of 
apli-itiial  independence,  was  completed  witlioiit  bloodshed 
under  P^iizabeth's  aiia|)ic«s.  and  Elizabeth  may  have  tht 
glory  of  tlie  work. 

"  In  tighting  out  her  long  quarrel  nitb  Spuia  nud  hniUr 
ing  hei'  church  system  out  of  the  liiokcn  masonry  a( 
popery,  her  concluding  yeai-s  paaaed  away.  The  grwt 
men  who  had  upheld  the  tlirone  in  the  days  of  her  pad 
dropped  one  by  one  into  the  grave.  WaUingham  SbS 
Boon  after  tlie  defeat  of  the  Arrandn,  ruined  iu  fortuM 
and  weary  of  his  luigrutefii!  service.  Huiisdon,  KnoUya, 
Burleigli,  Drake,  followed  at  brief  intervals,  and  their  i^ 
tress  was  left  by  herself,  standing  as  it  seemed  ou  the  pipr 
nacle  of  earthly  glory,  yet  iu  all  the  loneliness  of  greatntiM^ 
and  unable  to  enjoy  the  honors  which  Burleigh's  policy 
had  won  for  Iier.  The  fii-st  place  among  the  Frot«StMl 
powers,  which  had  been  so  often  offered  her  and  so  oftai 
refused,  has  been  forced  upon  lier  iu  spite  of  herself.  Sbe 
was  head  of  the  imnie,  but  it  gave  her  uo  pleasure.  Sbt 
wos  the  last  of  her  race  ;  no  Tudor  would  sit  again  OB  ttt 
English  throne.  Her  own  sad  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and 
shf  lived  to  see  tijose  whom  she  most  trusted  turning 
their  eyes  to  the  rising  snn. 

"  Old  age  was  coming  upon  her.  bringing  with  it  perhaps 
a  consciousness  of  failing  faculties ;  and  solitary  in  tlie 
midst  of  splendor,  and  friendless  among  the  circle  of 
adorers,  who  swore  they  lived  but  in  her  preaenceg  she 
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grew  weary  of  a  life  whicli  liad  ceased  to  interest  her. 
•Sickeniug  of%  vague  disease,  she  sought  no  help  from 
nediciue,  and  finally  refused  to  take  food.  She  could  not 
rest  in  her  bed,  but  sat  silent  on  cushions,  staring  into 
vacancy  with  fixed  and  stony  eyes,  and  so  at  last  she 
died. 

*'  All  questions  connected  with  the  virgin  queen  should 
be  rather  studied  in  her  actions  than  in  the  opinion  of  the 
historian  who  relates  them.  Oftmions  are  but  forms  of 
dond  created  by  the  prevailing  currents  of  the  moral  air. 
Actions  and  words  art  carved  uppn  eternity," 
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^^H  "  What  might]'  ilU  have  not  heea  doue  It 

^^H  Who  wHg't  betrayed  the  Cupitol !     A  woman!; 

^^^1  Who  loBt  Mark  Auloay  the  world  ? 

^^^P  Willi  wan  the  cnuae  of  a  long  ten  yeara'  war, 

^^^  Ami  laid  at  laat  old  Troy  in  ssbiw  ^     WowiMjfl 

IX'»lruc tive,  —  deoeilful  woman  1 "  —  Otwa  v. 

■■  WomsQ  may  err,  woman  majr  give  her  mind 

To  tril  thoughts,  and  lose  her  pure  CRtnte; 
Bat  for  one  woman  who  affronts  her  kind 
By  wicked  passions  and  remoreeleag  liat«, 
A  thousand  make  amends  in  age  and  youth, 
By  heavEidy  pity,  hj  sweet  sympathy. 
By  patient  kindnesa,  by  enduring  truth, 
By  love,  BupreiOL'at  in  adTeraitj."  —  Charles  Hackav 

"  ITTOt'  to  tliee,  0  country,  that  haat  a  child 
V  V  king !  "  exclaimed  the  Venetian  ambassador 
France,  in  1560,  wheu  Charles  IX,,  a  child  tea  yearst 
ascended  the  throne  ;  but  greater  woe  to  that  coun 
because  the  mother  of  that  child,  who  held  the  powei 
government,  as  queen-regent,  was  one  of  the  greal 
monsters  of  crime  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  forced  t 
child  to  become  a  very  fiend  of  infamy  and  cruelty. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  was  a  woman  devoid  of  ev 
womanly  instinct,  evei'y  womanly  virtue,  every  woma 
attribute.  She  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  terr' 
Medusa,  petrifying  all  noble  impulses,  destroying  alt 
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Ui'Mi4  aMpirationn,  killing  every  kindly  feeling  in  the  hearto 
of  thoHe  around  her. 

She  had  (ieen  taught  thedoetrineHof  Maehiavelli,  wlK>fte 
vieal  of  a  prinec  wa8  one  who  hhould  work  by  force,  fraud, 
cruelty,  and  dii^nimulation  to  gain  IiIh  deMired  endH ;  but 
«v<^u  thc^e  dangerous  theories  of  that  crafty,  though  briU 
tiamt-riiinde'l  Florentine,  were  far  out-Htripped  in  unprin- 
tn\Af^\  chicanery  by  hin  ambitious  follower,  Catherine  de' 
Mfr^lici ;  HO  that  the  term  Machiavellian  1m  far  Ux>  weak  a 
worvl  tTi  apply  to  her  dialiolical  villanicH. 

France  ran  red  with  bhxxl.  The  terrible  t^Kjsin  at  mid- 
ui'^UX  t</lle^l  forth  the  death-drxnn  of  one  hundrerl  thou- 
*arid  livcH.  The  wild  Hhrieks  of  the  flying  freighted  the 
^r  of  France  with  heart-curdling  wai lings  from  centre 
y*  circumference.  French  soil  was  deluged  with  the 
fikxid  of  her  [Kjople.  The  blasphemous  curses  of  the 
fi^bdi>»h  murderers  [K^Uuted  the  very  air  of  heav^rn,  until 
ft  ht'MWfA  tui  though  the  furies  of  hell  wen;  h;t  i'X;se 
vf^^ri  this  realm,  U)  wreck  upon  the  h^^lpless  [;«;0|ile  the 
hsU^rtiml  \uiU;  of  the  arch-demon  hii/j-jclf. 

Who  was  the  dialx^lical  inhti^^tfor  of  this  atrocious 
workf     Ahih!  a  woman!  and  that  woman  C^ithwne  de* 

The  xuntHnkni  wm\  of  a  child,  naturally  moved  by  g^yxl 
nxipulM;(i.  wa*  tut^jred  in  every  vice  of  whi';h  human 
fthturc  \h  <:&ifA}}Ut.  His  childi-Jj  lips  wt-.n-.  tJiujfbl  to  pro- 
tfMu^'M  the  m^/st  U'.rrWthi  bla«?phemi*:>9,  hi-,  kind  beari.  was 
B^M:k^l  and  f>neered  at.  and  t^://jpted  with  i:v*ry  eri^inar- 
tbg  dcvir;c  of  vile  and  polluting/  f;l*-fAhure»9  off*:r*'A  by  the 
nvAt  tlhmfAuU:  and  alluring  co/npanion^,  until  no  wick<'d- 
M1M  hf^tti^l  Uptf  great  U}  be  undertaken,  no  dej^rJii/Jing 
Aix^r^tiftn  too  k>w  t/>  f/<;  indulj/ed  in.  ilin  con«*,tJtution 
ptirpoweljr  treakenr)/!,  hi<  mind  purfx^wriy  dwixrU-A  and 


"ttlicuiSK  fitr  HKnjvt. 

A  It  liU  life  miglil  In-  sburt,  au'I  ttml  hia  wQ 

mi  roken;  tliat  imother'a  auibitiotm  imwnr  mlg)A 

be  1  even  tliun^h  It  cont  the  denlli  of  bod;  tni 

kmI  H  hel|il«iM  vlutlm.  Who  wam  this  fiend  inow 
nat«,  wbo  i^nild  than  toy  with  a  hiimsii  oonl.  bourin 
ingffit^  it  ni'srer  aiid  nenrer  the  yawning  Jaw*  of  tba 
bottomlew  pit  of  jienlltkni''  Tlint  one  wax  n  womnn.  Ibej 
mdhtr  ot  bt-r  qnivering  vk-liin ;  tlii»  n]nli:v'il«nt  (ior^j 
WM  Oatherl^f  'Ik'  Medici.  I 

Ev«D  tbt  hoTTorn  of  tlie  ImjiiiHllJon  i»  Spain  ]m\r.  Mom 
tlie  borrort  of  tlir  maHiiiu.-re  of  Ht.  itnrtlioluniKw.  KtOH 
the  bloody  "Demon  ot  ttit;  Hoiitit,"  a*  Itiili|>  II.  wM 
called,  Memo  not  Hnc-h  a  rnrtrlting  apctlaclc  of  depravcn 
hamani^  an  C'Kthimnu  de'  Mcdtd :  for  Philip,  at  Ieait.J 
fanatically  tiuo((liied  he  ifsa  aidiug  the  cause  til  mligloafl 
as  he  belieri-il  the  infanxmM  Im|ui>iiri'>n  to  he  a  ri|^tcMW| 
avt^HK^r  in  L-.|(n!f  .,f  t!ji:  (.'nUi..li(t  Cl.iir'/h  ;  whtTcaM  Calli- 
(rriin;  iW  Mr;(li(;i  htul  no  ticlH^f,  no  r^Ii^on,  cari^]  neitb** 
T'lr  Cathoiitnt  nor  I'rottiitantH,  neitiier  for  the  Uomiili 
Chiii-i;li  nor  for  tlitr  Ht-tornu-i]  Faith, 

Sh«!  Ilatt«;r<!il  t^ndi  >>y  tiinift  8h  it  hcttt  Bnite<]  berDC 
farioiiH  Hc-hcini;H ;  aim  wao  uetMattid  by  no  motive  bej'ond 
]ji-i'  iiiTMonal  nintiitioM  of  hol<lint{  the  ruinit  of  |M>wer;  abt 
i:nrM  not  wli"  or  what  waa  ftacriflced,  whcttn^r  the  lift 
anil  (mjuI  of  hfrr  own  oiiilfl,  or  whrtlier  tlie  result  wa»  tl* 
•lowiifall  of  i'vi-.Ty  rcllgioun  belW,  thi;  bbiod  of  her  mh- 
JectK,  the;  niin  of  hir  provinces,  anil  thn  deaolatton  of  Ibc 
ii'imea  of  her  jtwiplc. 

N(,t  <!vcn  rnn;iti(;i»)rn  can  Imi  ottc.rcA  aa  a  poor  excoae  ftf 
hir  orimeH ;  her  infamoiiH  dc^nlti  can  U:  (cloaked  by  o^ 
paltry  plea  of  n-ligiouH  firrvor.  Her  erimea  were  Ina*** 
[tatf-d  by  her  own  diabolical  M>nl,  a  willing;  ally  of  ti>* 
I'rince  of  DarkneHa ;  and  were  it  not  for  ttie  strong  me**' 
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[  abilities  she  manifested,  one  would  imagine  her  some 
otesque  monster  of  an  animal.  But  her  crafty  schemes 
tokened  keen  intellectual  powers,  and  made  her  seem 
me  malignant  demon  in  human  shape  sent  forth  from 
i  lowest  depths  of  the  Inferno  to  lure  men  and  women 
destruction. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  was  a  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de* 
sdici,  that  ruler  of  Florence  for  whom  Machiavelli  wrote 
3  "Prince."  Having  lost  both  her  parents  in  early 
iidhood,  Catherine  was  sent  to  a  convent  to  be  edu- 
ted.  Her  uncle.  Pope  Clement  VII.,  arranged  with 
ancis  I.  of  France  a  marriage  between  Catherine  and 
3  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  11.  of  France, 
lis  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1533,  when  Catherine 
18  foorteen  years  oT  age. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis,  Catherine  exercised  no 
inence  in  France.  She  was  a  thick-set,  plain,  unpre- 
ssessing  girl ;  and  being  so  young,  and  a  foreigner,  and 
native  of  a  state  having  no  great  weight  in  the  world  of 
litics,  she  was  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade  by  more 
iportant  and  attractive  personages,  having  not  yet  given 
ly  proof  of  her  after  great  but  iniquitous  ability. 
The  court  life  at  the  time  of  Francis  I.  was  beginning 
►  assume  some  of  the  brilliancy  and  splendor  for  which 
became  so  famous  in  the  reign  of  le  Grand  Monarque, 
lie  fall  of  Florence  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
My  brought  many  Italians  into  France.  Among  these 
men  of  letters,  poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  painters, 
architects.  Italian  was  generally  understood  at  court, 
became  a  frequent  medium  of  conversation.  Many 
words  were  thus  introduced  into  French  phrases, 
the  French  tongue  became  thereby  materially  changed 
softened  in  its  pronunciation. 
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^H        It  wae  at  thia  tirae  th&t  so  man;  old  feudal  fortretni 
^V    were  toi'D   down  to  give  place   to  X\\ii    cliAtenux  of 
^B     Rvnaiseniiuc.     The   kiug    lived   familiarly   with  artistit 
^H     men  of   letture  uiid  celebiitiee,  and   pati'ouiKcd  all 
^r    had  mado  n  name  in  art  or  liternture. 

Foutaiiieblonii,  which  was  originally  a  huntiiig>seat  oT 
Saint  Louis  IX..  begau  to  rise  into  a  stately  palace  unda 
tlie  dii'cctiou  of  Sebastian  Serlio  and  Rosao,  a  FlorciitiH> 
This  Italian  artist,  Rosao,  or  Hattiata  di  Jaco|)o.  n$ 
named  by  King  Francis,  "chief  and  superintendent  over 
all  the  buildings,  paintings,  and  other  decorations  of  ^ 
palace,"  with  u  large  salary,  for  Rosso  lived  like  en  grati 
aeignevLT.  As  a  paiut«r  his  industry  was  great,  and*' 
displayed  much  ability  ia  hia  designs  for  the  decoratloS 
of  the  Golerie  de  F)-ani;ms  I.,  which  lie  constructed  ovil' 
the  lower  oourt.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
of  Rosso's  paintings  were  discovered  under  a  coating  of 
whitewash,  and  were  restored  by  that  king's  order. 

But  the  vhef-d'ntuvre  of  the  Renaissance  was  ll 
Ch&teau  de  Ckambord,  which,  though  it  was  not  In 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Cbarl 
V-,  so  greatly  excited  his  wonder  and  admiration. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  this  chAteau  was  "  its  double 
spiral  staircase  of  two  hundred  and  eighty' 
iug  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice  from  its  basement  to  iU 
highest  point,  —  the  lantern,  crowned  by  an  enormoui 
Jle.ur-de-lys.  It  was  a  sort  of  puzzle.  Eight  petsoM 
could  walk  abreast  up  or  down  it,  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending parties  never  meeting,  yet  seeing  each  other." 

The  Emperor  Clmiles  was  also  amazed  at  this  time  b; 
the  gorgeousness  and  extravagance  in  dress  displayed 
the  bounieome,     "At  Poitiers  he  was   received  by 
five  hundred  gentlemen,  richly  attired,  and  two  thouBaiid 
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^f  the  citizens  in  robes  of  velvet  and  satin,  bordered  with 
Sold  and  silver  lace.  From  Orleans  a  still  more  imposing 
Cavalcade  rode  out  to  meet  bim.  The  bourgeoisie  of  this 
royal  city  had  certain  privileges  which,  like  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  the}'  shared  with  the  nobility.  Ninety-two  of 
these  privileged  merchants  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie  ac- 
companied the  governor  and  persons  of  distinction  to  greet 
the  emperor.  All  of  them  were  mounted  on  excellent 
ohargers,  and  all  wore  coats  or  casaques  of  black  velvet, 
And  doublets  or  vests  of  white  satin  fastened  with  gold 
buttons.  Their  boots  were  of  white  morocco,  slashed, 
EUid  their  spurs  either  silver-gilt  or  gold.  Their  caps  or 
toques  were  also  of  velvety  elaliprately  ornamented  with 
gold  embroidery  and  precious  Qtbnes.l.' 

Orleans  was  then  considered  a  large,  handsome  town. 
Charles  V.  said  it  was  the  finest  city  he  saw  in  France. 
•*  Where,  then,"  he  was  asked,  "  does  your  majesty  place 
Paris?" 

*'0h,  Paris,"  he  replied,  "  is  no  city,  but  rather  a  little 
world." 

As  Francis  I.  was  ruled  by  his  favorite,  the  Duchesse  d* 
Stampes^  his  wife.  Queen  Eleanor,  was  simpl}'  a  dazzling 
ornament  in  his  court,  where  she  always  appeared  in  the 
splendor  of  the  most  gorgeous  attire,  solacing  herself  with 
the  only  privilege  left  to  her,  of  displaying  her  rightful 
rank  and  prestige.  *'  Near  her,  as  if  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion which  her  position  afforded,  if  not  her  influence, — 
tor  of  that  she  had  none,  —  the  quiet,  subtle  girl-wife  of 
the  youthful  Prince  Henry  was  always  to  be  found.  Of 
^  that  passed  around  her  nothing  escaped  her  vigilant, 
J^stless  eyes.  She  was  inwardly  taking  notes  to  serve  for 
W  guidance  in  the  future,  —  resigned  to  live,  and  learn, 
*nd  bide  her  time,  tally  assured  —  for  was  \l  Tio\.  -wcWXkii 
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^^■')tt  the  etsrs?  —  that,  as  time   rolled  on,  ber  tarn  woM 
^^^  oome  to  Bwa^  the  destiniefl  of  the  kingdom. 

"  No  attentions  did  Catherine  de'  Medici  receive  or  look 
for  from  her  boy-husband.  He  was  a  flattering  captive 
in  the  chnins  of  tirst  love,  and  tlie  most  brilliant  beautr  of 
the  court,  the  famed  Diana  de  Poitiers,  was  the  lady  n! 
his  heaii,  at  the  shrine  of  whoee  loveliness  he  bovcd  tbe 
knee.  Prince  Henrv  was  then  seventeen,  and  the  Ifui? 
had  numberetl  thirty-seven  Biimmers,  As  to  winters,  thej 
glided  o'er  her  smooth,  fair  brow,  leaving  no  trace  of  tbeir 
passage,  or  any  snowy  signs  of  age  on  her  bixnriant  ravMi 
hair.  Her  husband,  tlie  Comte  de  Dreus-Brez^,  died  in 
1531.  and  she  erected  a  m^nilicent  monument  to  hie 
memory,  and  ever  after  wore  the  widow's  dress.  Nature 
had  made  her  hcantifid  forever,  and  beautiful  she  re- 
mained, unaided  by  art,  we  are  told,  antil  the  end  of  ber 
threescore  years  and  nine. 

"At  this  early  period  of  Henry's  attachment  to  her, 
Diana  derived  from  it  no  influence  at  court.  The  king 
disliked  his  second  son,  whose  sentimental  worship  of  an 
'aged  siren,'  as  envious  ladies  were  pleased  to  call  her, 
was  a  subject  of  jest  among  his  companions,  while  Dian» 
professed  for  the  royal  youth  a  tender  but  motberiy  affec- 
tion ;  placid  Catherine  looking  on  unmoved." 

But  this  placid  Catherine  would  not  always  sheathe  ber 
sharp  stiletto  of  Italian  craftiness,  and  then  its  gleaming 
point  would  pierce  the  quivering  hearts  of  ber  victinw 
with  merciless  cruelty. 

During  the  reign  of  her  husband.  Henry  II.,  Catherine 
lived  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  having  little  or  no  influent* 
over  the  king,  who  was  completely  under  the  fascina^ng 
sway  of  the  beautiful  widow,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  pos- 
sessing keen  insight  and  mvi(.'\\  op\d«.  -s^l,  "«aa  in  reaUff 
the  sovereign  of  France  Auviw^ft^e  t^\%^«1^<iv.f3\\. 
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Catherine  de'  Medici  manifested  no  outward  signs  of  lier 
(liBcomfiture  in  tlius  having  lier  place  and  power  usurped 
by  her  hnsband's  fair  favorite,  but  she  was  silently  wait- 
ing her  turn,  and  carefully  observing  the  various  moves 
in  the  political  game  then  being  played  in  Europe.  She 
affected  not  only  tolerance,  but  even  friendship  towards 
Diana;  but  the  crafty  Italian  was  meanwhile  watching 
with  tiger-cunning  the  right  moment  to  spring  forth  from 
her  hidden  lair  and  seize  upon  her  coveted  prize,  the  im- 
perial power  of  the  throne;  this  was  her  only  ambition. 
With  wise  insight  she  realized  the  hopelessness  of  endeav- 
oring to  free  her  husband  from  the  ensnaring  power  of 
Diana,  and  so  she  artfully  made  bis  favorite  her  friend, 
and  seemingly  acquiesced  in  the  ascendency  of  her  rival. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1547,  Francis  I.  died,  and  in  the 
following  July,  Henry  II.  was  crowned,  his  elder  brother 
having  died  some  time  before.  On  this  occasion  Diana 
and  Catherine  sat  together  under  a  "canopied  tribune," 
beholding  the  handsome  prince  in  his  royal  robes,  as  he 
knelt  before  the  archbishop  and  received  from  his  hands 
the  imperial  crown. 

But  another  character  connected  with  this  court  de- 
mands attention.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  daughter  of 
Qoeen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  was  brought  up  at  the 
Court  of  Francis  I.  and  educated  in  the  Romish  faith. 
Bat  her  mother  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
iDation,  and  Jeanne  d'Albret  afterwards  became  the  most 
ardent  defender  of  the  Protestants  at  a  time  when  such 
defence  required  the  bravest  heart  and  most  unflinching 
courage. 

Soon  after  the  coronation  of  Henr}'  II.  the  marriage  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  was 
celebrated  in  the  Cbdteau  de  Moulins.     TVie  \>TV^'&%^^><5vxi 
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de    Bourbon,    Dae  de    VendAme    and   first 
:  blood  aft«r  tbe  sons  of  Heury  II-     King 
crv  s  brilliant  court  repaired  to  Mouiins  to  cele- 

~     brate  tl  aptiale.     U]iod  tbia  occasion  Catherine  de' 

Uedici  was  attired  witli  gorgeous  splendor.  She  was  very 
fond  or  dress,  and  with  the  richly-robed  Italian  ladies  in 
her  suite  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Amidst  all 
tbe  brilliaut  coatdmes.  one  lady  was  dbtinguished  by  her 
widow's  garb.  But  Madame  Diana  well  understood  her 
charms,  and  in  her  costly  robe  of  white  and  black  velvet, 
with  veil  of  silver  tissue  and  coiffe  of  netted  velvet,  bor- 
dered with  pearls,  she  became  at  once  diaingtii  and  en- 
ehauting ;  and  though  Catherine  de*  Medici  might  flash  in 
gorgeous  colors  and  royal  jewels,  her  ngly,  heavy  features 
and  ungraceful  form  only  appeared  more  unatti'active  by 
the  side  of  her  beautiful  rival.  King  Henry,  who  always 
wore  black  and  white  in  compliment  to  Diana,  was  attired 
on  this  oceaaion  "in  a  pourpoint,  or  vest  of  black  vel- 
vtrtf  .ilanhtid  with  \yhitt!  aaliu,  with  abort  ekirta  or  itaaiiuta, 
and  a  cloak  of  the  same  material,  embroidered  in  brosd 
stripes  of  gold.  Trunk-hose  of  white  silk,  very  large,  and 
rounded  with  horse-hair  or  wool,  a  band  of  gold  braiding 
attaching  them  to  the  long  white  silk  stockings,  and  white 
silk  shoes  with  black  rosettes.  A  black  velvet  toque,  with 
a  white  plume  of  two  or  three  feathers  placed  on  tbe  right 
side,  and  bordered  with  four  rows  of  black  and  white 
pearls.  His  cravat  was  of  fine  lace,  and  an  escarceSe  at 
pocket  was  fastened  on  bis  right  side  by  gold  chains  to  an 
embroidered  waist-belt." 

"Tlie  princes  and  other  persons  of  distinction  were 
similarly  dressed,  the  bridegroom  wearing  blue  and  white 
velvet  and  satin,  many  jewels  in  his  plumed  hat,  many 
rings  on  his  Angers,  a  jewelled  pouch  at  his  side,  and  a 
massive  goUl  chain  passing  twice  round  his  neck." 
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But  a  lovely  vision  was  presented  by  the  bride  of  nine- 
teen, Jeanne  d'Albret,  as  she  stood  at  the  altar  of  the 
chapel  of  Moulins.    '^  She  was  arrayed  in  white  and  silver 
satin  brocade,  her  hair  flowing  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 
bnt  confined  at  the  forehead  by  a  circlet  of  pearls  with 
diamond  clasp,  as  was  usual  at  that  time  for  brides  of 
high  degree.    Her  long,  heavy  train,  embroidered  in  silver 
and  seed-pearls,  was  borne  by  four  young  pages  in  cos- 
tames  of  blue  velvet  and  silver,  white  satin  shoes  with 
blue  rosettes,  and  blue  velvet  toques  with  small  white 
plumes.     The  great  width  of  the  deeply  pendent  sleeves 
(another  distinguishing  mark  of  the  toilettes  of  ladies  of 
rank,  women  of  inferior  station  being  permitted  far  less 
latitude  in  this  respect)  heavily  embroidered  to  match  the 
train,  seemed  from  their  weight  almost  to  need  the  ser- 
vices of  two  more  pages  to  support  them.     A  stomacher 
of  pearls  and  diamonds,  a  cordeli^re  of  the  same,  silver- 
embroidered  satin  shoes,  and  veil  of  Italian  silver  tissue 
falling  very  low  on  the  back  of  the  dress,  completed  this 
artistic  and  becoming  bridal  costume." 

But  a  sketch  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  has  little  to  do 
with  such  fascinating  scenes.  With  the  death  of  her 
bosband.  King  Henry,  began  the  terrible  spectacles  of 
bloodshed  and  vice  and  cruelties  which  have  made  her 
name  a  synonyme  of  revolting  wickedness.  Not  that 
Henry  II.  was  not  also  cruel  and  guilty  of  many  crimes, 
for  he  even  celebrated  his  first  appearance  in  Paris  after 
bis  coronation  by  the  public  burning  on  the  Place  de 
Crr^ve  of  half  a  dozen  heretics  ;  and  he  had  established  a 
special  chamber  in  the  Parliament  called  significantly  the 
^*  Chambre  Ardente  "  ;  and  he  would  sit  at  the  window  of 
tbe  H6tel-de-la-Roche-Pot,  which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  place  of  execution  in  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  and 
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watcb  the  writliings  of  the  burning  heretics  ;  but  ootwillh 
slandiu^  these  atrocioiia  insUuices,  lh«  cmeltiea  of  Catbe- 
viue  dc'  Medici  nrcre  uu  so  miicb  larger  scale,  and  planned  i 
willi  suob  dialx)Hcal  butchery,  that  in  coutrast  HcDry  II. 
seema  almost  humane. 

The  reign  of  Francis  I.  had  left  France  in  a  mournful 
condition.  Tlie  peace  of  Crespy  hod  hurt  the  feeliags 
both  of  royalty  and  of  the  nation.  It  bad  left  England 
ill  |H)sse»sion  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  conlirmed  Ibe 
ascendency  of  Charles  \\  in  Germany,  Italy,  aud  Spsin 
on  tbe  French  frontiers.  But  Charles  V.  met  his  malcli 
as  a  general,  iu  the  brave  defender  of  Metz,  the  valiant 
Dnke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  Henry  II.'b  forces  at  Ihsi 
memorable  si^c.  This  successful  defence  againsl  tiw 
Iwsieging  army  of  the  F.mperor  Charles  V.  gave  Guise 
vast  renown,  and  weakeued  materially  the  power  uf 
Charles. 

France  bad  been  for  nearly  six  years  free  from  actual 
war  with  the  emperor,  when  the  German  princeB  sougbt 
tlie  aid  of  Henry  II.  in  an  alliance  against  Charles  V.. 
who  was  threatening  to  become  as  despotic  iu  Germany 
as  he  was  iu  Spain.  The  German  princes  had  propus«<l 
to  give  Henry  II.  possession  of  the  three  cities,  Meti, 
Totil.  and  Verdun,  or  at  least  allow  him  to  conquer  tbeiOt 
as  these  cities  were  not  Germanic  iu  langn^e.  As  I 
further  inducement  to  ttie  Freneh  king  to  make  an  alii- 
auce  with  tliem,  they  promised  to  aid  him  iu  endeavociq 
to  recover  from  Charles,  Henry's  heritage  of  Milan.  ThK 
had  been  tlie  constaut  ambition  of  Francis  I.,  to  obtui 
possession  of  this  ancestral  heritage.  Henry  according 
entered  iuto  negotiations  with  the  German  Princes;  an 
to  tlie  declaration  of  war  of  Maurice  of  Saxouv  agaiu 
the  Emperor  Charles,  was  appended  a  manifesto  from  th 
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ling  of  France.     "  Therein  Henry  annonneed  himself  the 

Defender  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  protector  of 

ler  captive  princes,'  further  stating, '  that  broken-hearted 

(te  cceur  navrS)  at  the  condition  of  Germany,  he  could 

not  refuse  to  aid  her,  but  had  determined  to  do  so  to 

the  utmost  of  his  power  and  ability,  even  to  personally 

engaging  in  this  war,  undertaken  for  liberty,  and  not  for 

his  personal  benefit.'     This  document,  written  in  French, 

was  headed  by  the  representation  of  a  cap  between  two 

poniards,  and  around  it  the  inscription,  '  The  emblem  of 

liberty.'    It  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  some  ancient 

coins,  and  to  have  beep  a|||]^i1gted  as  the  symbol  of 

freedom    by  Caesar's    iamfifmm*  r   xhus  -  singularly  was 

brought  to  light  by  a  king  orthe  French  Eenaissance  that 

terrible  cap  of  liberty,  before  which  the  ancient  crown  of 

France  was  one  day  desti,^^  to'falL"     y 

Henry  II.,  thereupo^  living  Catherine' de'  Medici  as 

legent  in  France,  mucf^W^YPSr  profound  surprise  at  such 

usual  attention  from   her  indifferent  husband,  —  who 

k  good  care,  however,  to  tie  her  hands  by  such  restric- 

8  that  she  was  regent  only  in  name,  while  Diana  held 

real  power,  —  departed  with  his  army,  and  with  ease 

possession  of  the  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun. 
It  was  in  endeavoring  to  reconquer  Metz  that  Charles 
.  met  his  disastrous  repulse  in  the  brave  defence  of  the 

of  Guise,  who  was  then  governor  of  Metz. 

After  the  fatigues  and  horrors  of  war,  the  French  court 

again  to  balls  and  tournaments,  and  the  building 

cliftteaax,  and  the  patronage  of  art.     It  was  at  this 

that  Bernard  Palissy  was  much  patronized  by  the 

Diana,  whom  Henry  had  made  Duchesse  de  Vcdenti- 

presenting  her  with  the  Chdteau  de  Chenonceaux^ 

seeined  to  be  the  only  attention  from  the  king  whicU 
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caused  Catlieriue  dt:'  Medii'i  Ui  vonr  veugeiuice,  as  slie  tud 
desired  to  possess  tbe  cbfltemi  bet-self. 

NotwithstttLdin^  desolating  wars,  tbe  Frencb  court  uf 
Heury  11.  far  outabouc  tbat  of  Fraaeici  1.  in  extravs^auw 
of  dress  and  liviug. 

"Never  had  iiny  queen  of  Frauoe,  except,  perhapa, 
(^ueen  Eleanor,  and  her  court  been  aiTaycd  in  bracatki 
so  costly,  or  bedecked  with  gems  more  precious  than 
Catherine  de'  Mediui  and  her  ladies,  though  tbe  ctoitd 
jewels  were  worn  by  Madame  Diaua.  At  least  they  were 
transferred  to  her  when  the  reign  of  Madame  ti'Elampti 
ended.  Diana  wore  pearls  only,  black  and  white,  wliieb 
harmonized  with  her  mouraing  dress.  f>he  may,  however, 
have  sometimes  (undescended  to  wear  the  cruwo  <lia- 
inonds,  though  they  were  not  of  great  value. 

"  Never  had  the  chefs-d'i£ufre  of  Italian  cookery  been 
served  at  any  state  biuiquets  on  gold  and  silver  plate  iu 
greater  profusion  or  of  more  artistic  workmanship,  or  the 
talila  ornamented  with  such  niagtiitlcent  productiona  ot 
the  glass  manufactories  of  Veuice.  Carriogea  sufficieallj 
capacious,  luxuriously  furnished,  and  ornamented  uritt 
thousands  of  gilt  nails,  now  took  tbe  place  of  the  litter 
for  travelling,  —  the  gentlemen,  when  not  t^ed  or  gouty, 
still  preferring  horses," 

Jei-omio  Lipporaauo,  writing  to  tlie  senate,  Bays:  — 

"  The  novelties  or  changes  in  tlie  fashion  of  dress  suc- 
ceed each  other  from  day  to  day,  I  miglit  almost  say  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  French  spend  without  measure  on 
their  wardrobes  and  tlieir  table.  Aa  the  profession  of  the 
French  nCble  is  that  of  arms,  he  wears  a  short  coat.  But 
it  would  be  difSciilt  to  send  you  a  model,  so  often  is  it 
varied  in  color  and  form.  To-day  the  brim  of  his  h»t 
will  extend  bevond  his  shoulders ;  to-morrow  his  hat  « 
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cap  will  scarce  cover  the  top  of  his  head.  His  mantle 
sometimes  reaches  to  his  ankles ;  at  others  no  lower  than 
his  loins.  His  shoes  are  either  in  the  Greek  fashion,  or 
that  of  Savoy,  —  so  wide  and  so  high  that  they  reach  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  or  so  short  and  so  narrow  that  they 
resemble  tubes.  If  the  form  of  the  garments  is  fre- 
quently changed,  no  less  so  is  the  ridiculous  manner  of 
wearing  them,  as  buttoning  one  sleeve  and  leaving  the 
other  open.  When  on  horseback,  these  young  warriors 
carry  the  sword  in  the  hand,  and  gallop  through  the  city 
as  if  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Polish  cavaliers." 

"  Twenty-five  to  thirty  dresses  of  different  form,  and  all 
elaboratel}'  embroidered,  with  an  ample  stock  of  fine 
laces,  feathers,  and  jewels,  scarcely  sufldced  to  make  a 
decent  appearance  at  this  luxurious  and  extravagant 
court.  The  ladies  cared  not  to  bestow  their  smiles  on  a 
cavalier  who  proclaimed  his  poverty  by  the  scantiness  of 
his  wardrobe."  So  great  was  the  cost  of  living  at  the 
court  that  the  courtiers  took  turns  of  three  months  each  in 
the  court  service,  and  then  retired  to  their  chateaux,  that 
they  might  retrench  in  their  expenses,  and  so  save  enough 
money  to  again  make  a  brilliant  appearance  when  attend- 
ance at  court  was  imposed  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  Charles  V.  had  retired  to  a  monastery  and 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Philip 
had  married  Marj^  Tudor  of  England.  Mary  Stuart  of 
Scotland,  a  niece  of  the  powerful  House  of  Guise,  had 
been  married  to  Francis,  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Philip 
IL  had  continued  his  father's  hostility  to  France,  and  the 
desperate  battle  of  Saint  Quentin  had  not  only  defeated 
the  French,  but  had  placed  Montmorency,  King  Henry's 
favorite  "good  gossip,"  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Philip. 
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I  It  was  at  this  time  that  Catherine  de'  Medici  But  dis- 
placed her  political  tact  aud  courage.  Henry  bad  gout 
to  Compifigne,  to  raise  troops,  wheo  the  oewa  reached 
Paris  of  tlie  capture  of  Saint  Cjueutin.  A  great  panic  en- 
Bued.  Many  lied  from  the  city  in  fear,  thiokiug  the  enemj 
were  appi-oac-hiog. 
Catherine  de'  Medici  went  to  the  parliament  in  full 
Htat«,  accompanied  by  the  cardinals,  princes,  and  prin- 
ceBses,  and  made  such  a  stirring  ap[H;al  to  the  authoritiee, 
showing  them  the  urgent  necessity  for  an  immediate  lev; 
of  ti-oops,  that  parliament  granted  her  100,000  crowns  f« 
that  purpose. 

From  that  day  the  position  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  wu 
changed.  King  Heury  returning  and  learning  of  herpn- 
dent  measures,  for  the  first  time  showed  her  some  atten- 
tion, and  thenceforward  she  assumed  her  place  ia  lb* 
court.  The  Duke  of  Uuise  was  now  put  at  the  head  of  u 
army  by  Henry,  and  Calais  was  speedily  captured,  to  tiif 
surpriBe  and  chagrin  of  Queen  Marj"  of  England  and  IK 
husband  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

But  Philip's  army  was  now  required  elsewhere.    Tl» 
inquisition   gave  him   much  work  in   Spain.     His  wil< 
Mary  had  died,  and  Elizabeth  had  ascended  the  Bngli^ 
throne.     As  she  would  not  listen  to  his  suit,  he  turned 
eyes  towards  France,  and  as  Henry  II.  also  desired 
that  his  "good  gossip"  might  be  liberated,  the  peace 
Cateau-CarabnSsis  was  concluded,  and  Philip  II.  of  Sj 
married  for  his  third   wife   Elizabeth,   the  daughter 
Henry  II,  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  then  in  her  thirl 
year.     At  the  marriage  tournament,  the  queens  of  Fran! 
Spain,  and  Scotland  were  sealed  in  the  royal   pavilion.] 
In  another,  no  less  gorgeous,  sat  Diana,  still  fair  and  f»B*l 
cinating,  though  surrounded  hy    daughtt 
daiightei-a. 
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King  Henry  still  wore  Diana's  colors  in  the  mock  com- 
bftts.  The  king  then  invited  Mon^oinery  to  break  a  lance 
vttb  him ;  Montgomery  endeavorerl  to  excuse  himself,  but 
Henry  insisted.  It  wai^  a  fatal  encouutf;r.  The  two  com- 
httsDts  coming  Tiolently  tr^etber.  broke  their  lances,  and 
tbu  of  Montgomery  pierced  Kin^  Henr>''s  eye.  He  was 
taken  woanded  to  his  palace,  but  the  wound  was  mortal. 
Ii  eleven  days  Henrv  II.  was  dead. 

The  3'oang  prince  ascenderl  the  throne  a.H  Franeis  II. ; 
l)vt  in  less  than  a  vear  he  died,  and  his  brother  Charles 
»»  proclaimed  king  as  Charles  IX.  Over  Franc-i.s  II.. 
Catherine  de'  Medici  did  not  have  much  |K)wer,  for  he  was 
absorbed  in  his  love  for  his  beautiful  voun<^  wife.  Mar  v. 
((Been  of  Scots.  But  with  the  ascension  of  Charles,  then 
ten  vears  old,  Catherine  de'  Medici  as  rejrent  held  in  her 
Wis  the  reins  of  government,  and  srxiii  unmasked  her 
true  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  all  Europe  was 
iflfitited  bv  the  controversy  between  tlie  Catholics  and 
Protf^tants.  The  writings  of  Luther  and  <^'alvin  and 
•tber  reformers  had  aroused  the  Christian  world.  Seot- 
ianrl  and  England  harl  established  the  reformed  fjiith.  and 
A  France  the  Pr^jtestant  Hujruenots  had  become  quite  nu- 
OKTOus.  Their  lea^lers  were  the  Pi  inee  of  Cond^'.  Admiral 
Colijnki.  and  the  House  of  .Vavarre.  They  were  oj) posed 
^  the  crown  and  manv  of  the  French  nobles,  the  fore- 
otost  being  the  fjowerful  House  of^/uise. 

At  this  time  Jeanne  d'Albret  comes  prominently  to  the 
'f^mt.  This  Jeanne  d'Albret.  now  queen  of  Navarre,  mar- 
'W  to  a  husband  nitiablv  weak  and  vaeillatiiii:.  utterlv 
■^pable  of  comprehending  her  nobility  of  soul,  was 
fc^tftd  to  take  into  her  own  hands  the  reins  of  q:ovem- 
■*ftt   Surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side,  she  made  no 
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inifltnki?s  in  polilicnl  mea^nrcB,  sufttained  iier  ancestral 
figlita,  battled  for  the  cause  nt  Protestantism,  and  nu 
Irt  tliiH  time  ita  iuo§t  powerful  protector.  Catherine  it' 
HMlici  woT»hip]>Ml  no  deitj'  but  Hmbition.  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret  was  ready  to  aiwrifloe  her  throne  and  her  life  in  tiK 
■upi>ort  of  the  glorions  cause  of  the  Roformation. 

C'atheriu^  esponsod  the  cause  of  the  Cntholics  hecanM 
sfao  defined  th<>ni  the  stronger  txfty,  but  she  treacherouslr 
endeavored  t«  win  to  her  aide  the  j'oung  Prince  Henry, 
tbo  SOD  of  Joanne  d'Albrtt,  wlio  hnd  been  taken  to  Catb- 
eri»<!'B  court  bv  bis  father,  who  was  a  Catholic.  After 
tht^  dtHtth  of  her  hmtbaud,  AntoJne  de  Bourbon,  Jeaoiu 
sn(Yici>dc^  in  bringing  her  son  bacJi  to  Navarie.  where  hi< 
moUier  watched  his  vhantcter  carefully,  endesToring  M 
uproot  the  evil  tendoncies  which  had  been  planted  by  the 
corru|ition  at  tlie  cfiurt  of  Cntherine  lie'  Mediet. 

'I'iii'  llrsl  of  the  ri'li^ioue  wars  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  Iiegiin  in  1562.  During  this  campaign  the 
Dnke  of  Guise,  wlio  was  the  chief  leader  in  the  Catbolic 
party,  was  waylaid  and  killeil  by  a  young  Protestant  noble- 
who  liiid  been  perseeuted,  and  therefore  believed  he  w»8 
Justified  in  asHassinnting  the  lender  of  the  Catholics,  who 
was  eonsidered  the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  reformed 
religion. 

"  France  was  the  arena  of  woe  npon  which  the  Catho- 
lies  and  Protestiinta  of  Europe  hurled  themselves  agaiwt 
each  other.     C'ntlierine.  breathing  vengeance,  headed 
Catholic  army.     Jeanne,  calm  yet  inflexible,  w 
liiiteil  ns  tile  liead  of  the  Protestant  leaders." 

There  were  frequeut  skirmishes  and  battles.  Mbd] 
thousand  Protestants  had  peiishcd.  The  Catholi 
wnxlng  stronger,  prepared  for  a  decisive  engagementi 
The  two  forces  met  upon  the  field  of  Jarnac,  in  1568. 
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is  dreadful  contest  the  Protestants  were  defeated,  and 
leir  brave  leader,  Prince  of  Cond^,  was  slain. 
But  at  this  critical  moment,  the  heroic  courage  of 
sanne  d'Albret  was  undaunted.  Presenting  hei'self  be- 
►re  the  terror-stricken  Huguenots,  she  personally  encour- 
jed  the  panic-stricken  soldiers.  This  masterly  address 
'  a  woman  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Reformation  has  some- 
king  truly  Napoleonic  in  its  clear  ringing  cadences,  and 
)mething  vastly  grander  than  Napoleon's  aim,  for  it  was 
ispired  by  a  desire  to  uphold  and  advance  God's  king- 
om,  rather  than  an  ambitious  thirst  for  increased  power. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  upholding  any  cause  by  the 
Be  of  the  sword,  we  must  admire  these  soul-stirring 
rords  of  this  great  and  dauntless  woman. 
**  Soldiers,  you  weep !  But  does  the  memory  of  Cond6 
emand  nothing  more  than  tears?  Will  you  be  satisfied 
rith  profitless  regrets  ?  No  !  Let  us  unite  and  summon 
tack  our  courage  to  defend  a  cause  which  can  never 
lerish.  Does  despair  overpower  you  ?  Despair  I  that 
liameful  failing  of  weak  natures !  Can  it  be  known  to 
^,  noble  warriors  and  Christian  men?  When  I,  the 
[aeen,  hope  still,  is  it  for  you  to  fear?  Because  Cond6 
I  dead,  is  all  therefore  lost  ?  Does  our  cause  cease  to  be 
Dst  and  holy?  No!  God,  who  placed  arms  in  his  hand 
or  our  defence,  and  who  has  already  rescued  you  from 
terils  innumerable,  has  raised  us  up  brothers  in  arms 
rorthy  to  succeed  him,  and  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  our 
OQDtry  and  the  truth  !  ...  To  these  brave  waiTiors  I  add 
ly  son  ;  make  proof  of  his  valor.  Soldiers,  I  offer  you 
^ery thing  in  my  power  to  bestow,  —  my  dominions,  my 
easures,  my  life,  and  that  which  is  dearer  to  me  than 
I  —  mv  children  !  I  make  here  solemn  oath  before  vou 
I,  and  you  know  me  too  well  to  doubt  my  word  ;  I  swear 
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to  defend  to  my  last  sigh  the  holy  cause  which  uow  uaitcs 
us,  wbich  is  that  of  boaor  Jiml  of  truth." 

Aroiiud  this  brave  queen  of  Navarre  the  Prolesl- 
autfl  rallied  their  forces  anew.  Her  son,  PriDce  Henrj, 
pledged  himself  to  coneecrate  all  bis  energies  to  the 
defence  of  the  Keformntion.  Jeanne  d'Aibret  pi^seutoJ 
a  gold  medal  to  each  of  the  chie&  of  the  army,  with  ber 
1  name,  together  with  that  of  lier  son,  upon  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  were  inscribed  the  woi-ds,  "  Certain 
peace,  complete  victory,  or  honorable  death."  The  heroic 
queen  became  ulmost  an  object  of  adoration  in  the  enthn- 
siastic  hearts  of  her  soldiers. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  noting  the  effect  of  the  preaenee 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre  upon  the  Protestant  tnx^,  At 
visited  her  iirmy ;  and  though  she  lavished  presents  and 
harangued  the  soldiers,  none  admired  aud  all  secretiv 
despised  her,  even  thoujrh  they  courted  her  through  fear. 

Again  the  oi)posing  foi'ces  met  upon  the  field  of  batUt. 
The  Protestants  were  defeated  with  awful  carnage,  Co- 
ligni,  who  led  the  soldiers  of  the  Reformation,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field  as  dying,  having  receivrf 
a  bullet  wound  in  the  jaw.  The  Catholics  were  jubilant, 
but  much  to  their  snrpriae,  in  a  few  weeks  Coligni,  whom 
they  supposed  to  he  dead,  headed  another  force  against 
them.  The  brave  queen  of  Navarre  had  rallied  a  tliif<* 
army,  and  this  time  the  tide  turned  in  favor  of  the  reform' 
era.  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre  himself  took  part  in  Ihi* 
battle,  which  was  so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pfol- 
estanta  that  Catherine  offered  them  peace,  wtiieh  ita* 
gladly  accepted.  Tliia  perfidious  peace  on  Catherine's 
aide  "  was  but  the  first  act  in  the  awful  tragedy  of  St 
Bartholomew." 

Aud  uow  Catherine  de'  Medici  entered  upon  the  seeoiid 
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act  of  this  bloody  drama.     Death  and  a  marriage  were  to 
be  her  weapons  in  this  scene.     With  flattering  caresses 
she  lavished  attentions  upon  the  young  prince  of  Navarre, 
inviting  him  to  her  court,  where  she  and  her  son  Charles, 
whom  by  this  time  she  had  so  corrupted  in  mind  and 
morals  that  he  was  a  submissive  dupe  in  her  Mephisto- 
phelian  plans,  concocted  their  criminal  schemes  to  entrap 
him.    About  this  time  Charles  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  of  Austria ;  and 
Catherine  improved  the  opportunity  of  the  nuptial  festiv- 
ities to  lure  Prince  Henry  and  Jeanne  d'Albret  into  her 
power.     Having  secured  this  marriage  for  Charles,  Cath- 
erine now  declared  that  Henry  must  be  her  son,  and 
offered  him  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Marguerite.     This 
princess  was  beautiful,  but  was  as  devoid  of  principle  as 
her  unrighteous  mother. 

Jeanne  d'Albret  was  much  opposed  to  this  match,  but 
state  considerations  prevailed  at  last  to  gain  her  consent. 
It  was  urged  upon  her  that  this  marriage  would  protect 
the  Protestants  from  persecution,  and  save  France  from 
farther  bloodshed.  Thus  did  the  malevolent  but  cunning 
Catherine  lure  Jeanne  to  her  doom,  and  entangle  Henry 
hi  the  strong  net  of  her  evil  designs,  which  should  so  long 
iniprison  him. 

Even  the  Admiral  Coligni  was  deceived  by  the  friendly 
protestations  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  her  son,  Charles 
IX.,  who  by  this  time  had  become  almost  evil  enough  in 
^iwte  to  suit  the  satanic  desires  of  his  atrocious  mother. 
Though  Catherine  and  Charles  IX.  were  plotting  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  Protestants,  using  this  marriage 
hot  as  a  cloak  to  cover  their  sinister  plans,  Charles  IX. 
'rith  consummate  perjury  declared :  — 
"  I  give  my  sister  in  marriage,  not  only  to  the  prince 
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testant  writers  assert  that  Jeanne  d'Albret  fell  a  victim  to 
poison,  communicated  by  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves.  The 
CatlK)lics  as  firmly  declare  that  she  died  from  natural 
caases.     The  truth  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Bat  after  events  make  the  supposition  very  strong  that 
Jeaime  d'Albret  was  the  first  victim  in  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  Her  death  necessarily  delayed  the 
marriage  for  a  short  time,  but  at  length  the  nuptial  day 
arrived.  The  Admiral  Coligni  was  with  other  prominent 
Protestants  lured  to  Paris.  When  friends  urged  him  to 
remain  at  home  and  not  trust  the  protestations  of  the 
perfidious  queen,  Coligni,  who  was  much  attached  to 
Henry,  now  the  king  of  Najacre,.  replied  :  — 

"I  confide  in  the  sacred  wprd*6f  his'liiajesty." 

But  poor  Henry  was  as  great  a  dupe  as  any,  and  he 
Was  completely  deceived  by  the  cunning  wiles  of  this 
diabolical  mother  and  son. 

Protestants  and  Catholics  of  the  highest  rank,  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  gathered  in  Paris  to  celebrate  this 
marriage,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  stroke  of 
policy  for  the  furtherance  of  peace  between  the  conflicting 
parties.  But  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Princess  Margaret 
M  well-nigh  defeated  the  nefarious  schemes  of  her  un- 
principled mother  and  brother.  Piqued  that  Henry  of 
Navarre  should  show  so  little  admiration  for  his  betrothed, 
^hom  he  married  only  for  state  reasons,  she  vowed  ven- 
geance, and  took  a  peculiar  time  to  display  her  unconquer- 
able pride.  In  the  midst  of  the  imposing  nuptial  cere- 
DK)ny,  when  the  oflSciating  bishop  asked  her  if  she  willingly 
received  Henry  of  Bourbon  for  her  husband,  she  pouted 
^nettishly,  threw  back  her  proud  head  in  defiance,  and 
remained  silent.  Again  the  question  was  repeated ;  but 
^  all  the  powers  of  Europe  could  break  her  will.     Her 
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hrotlirr,  CharW  IX,,  knowing  well  tiis  sister's  obstiuacr. 
relieved  tliin  uuiburruesiiig  aitiialiun  by  c!oollj  walking  up 
behint)  tbe  buughty  beauty,  and  placing  bis  hand  upon  tJie 
liiiyk  iif  ber  bead,  compelled  an  involuntary  nod.  Tbe 
cionrnai'd  hiahup  qiiitikly  took  the  hint,  and  smilingly  pro- 
ceeded with  tbe  ceremony.  And  thus  this  fatal  marriage 
wna  completed. 

The  Pope,  not  aware  of  tbe  treachery  which  had  been 
planned,  was  i^hnat  at  such  friendly  relations  between 
the  Catbolies  and  tbe  liated  I'rotestants,  and  he  seat  i 
legate  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  king.  As  tbe 
moment  bad  not  arrived  to  reveal  the  bellisb  plot,  Charles 
replied;  "I  do  wish  that  J  could  tell  you  all;  but  Jod 
and  the  Pope  aball  anon  know  bow  hencflcial  this  marriuge  i 
shall  prove  to  tbe  interests  of  religiou.  Take  mv  vorH 
for  it,  in  a  little  time  the  holy  father  ahall  have  to  praise 
my  dcHigns,  my  piety,  and  my  zeal  in  behalf  of  tbe  faitb-" 

Thus  did  Cathei'ine  de'  Mtdici  and  Charles  dare  to 
mask  their  infernal  Bchetnes 'under  the  sacred  name  of 
religion.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Admiral  Coligni 
waa  tbe  next  victim.  An  he  was  passing  through  te 
streets  of  Paris,  ii  inuMket  waa  discliat^ed  fi-om  the  win- 
dow of  a  bouse,  and  two  balls  struck  Coligni,  one  entering 
bis  left  arm  and  tbe  other  cutting  off  a  finger  of  his  right 
band.  The  assassin  escaped.  The  wounded  admiral 
was  <;onveycd  to  bis  apai'tments,  and  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  Ilia  Protestant  friends  gathered  around  the  suffering 
Coligni.  Again  Catherine  and  Charles  declared  their 
utter  ubhorrence  of  tbe  deed,  and  were  even  blasphe- 
mous in  their  noisy  protestations  of  sorrow. 

Meanwhile  this  guilty  pair  thus  consulted  together- 
Some  circiimatances  seem  to  indicate  that  Charles  v^ 
not  a  party  to  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  admiral' 
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but  Catherine  is  said  to  bave  tiius  moved  him  to  enter 

nito  her  brutal  plots  :  — 

'^  Notwithstanding  all  your  protestations,  the  deed  will 

oertainly  be  laid  to  your  charge.     Civil  war  will  be  again 

enkindled.     The  chiefs  of  the  Protestants  are  now  all  in 

X^aris.     You  had  better  gain  the  victory  at  once  here  than 

incur  the  hazard  of  a  new  campaign." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Charles,  petulantly,  ''since  you 

approve  the  murder  of  the  admiral,  I  am  content.     But 

let  all  the  Huguenots  also  fall,  that  there  may  not  be  one 

left  to  reproach  me." 

While  the  young  king  of  Navarre  was  b}'  the  bedside 

of  his  wounded  fnend,  the  Admiral  Coligni,  recounting 
'to  him  the  assurances  of  faith  and  honor  given  by  Cath- 
erine and  Charles  IX.,  these  two  were  in  secret  council, 
f^ebatiug  whether  this  Henry,  the  newly-made  husband  of 
t;he  daughter  of  one  and  the  sister  of  the  other,  should 
be  included  in  the  dreadful  doom  appointed  for  the  Prot- 
estants. It  was  at  length  decided  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  but  that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  kind  of  imprison- 
ment, and  that  he  should  be  forced  to  abjure  his  Protes- 
tant faith. 

The  young  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  take  the  lead  of  this 
terrible  carnage.  As  he  believed  that  Coligni  was  a  party 
to  the  murder  of  his  father,  some  years  before,  he  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  the  first  victim  of  this  awful 
night.  He  had  issued  secret  orders  for  all  the  Catholics 
*'  to  wear  a  white  cross  on  the  hat,  and  to  bind  a  piece  of 
white  cloth  around  the  arm,"  that  they  might  be  thus 
distinguished  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  alarm- 
bell  in  the  tower  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  was  to  toll 
the  dire  signal  for  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
Protestante.     The   conspiracy  extended  throughout  the 
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provinces  of  Fnuice.  .Men,  women,  aud  children  wew 
U)  be  cut  down  without  mercy. 

"The  storm  was  to  burst  at  the  same  moment  upon 
the  unsuspecting  victims  in  every  city  aud  village  -of  the 
kingdom.  Beacon-lireB,  with  tJieir  lurid  midnight  glare, 
were  to  flash  the  tidings  from  mountain  to  mouotfun. 
The  peal  of  alarm  waa  to  ring  along  from  steeple  lo 
steeple,  from  city  to  hamlet,  from  valley  to  hillside,  till 
the  whole  Catholic  population  should  be  aroused  to  ob- 
literate every  vestige  of  Prate stantism  from  the  land." 

While  Cutheriue  and  Charles  were  arranging  every  de- 
tail of  this  monstrous  crime,  they  lavished  the  wnruwst 
and  most  flattering  attention  uijon  the  Protestant  generata 
aud  nobles,  whom  they  had  lured  within  their  insidious 
power.  The  very  day  hefoi-e  that  dreadful  night  Charles 
entertained  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  doomed 
guests  at  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  Louvre,  and  detiinfd 
thum  in  the  palace  all  night  by  the  most  courteoua  and 
l»resBing  invitations  to  accept  his  hospitality, 

Henry  of  Navarre  had  his  suspicions  aroused;  bnl 
though  he  was  well  aware  of  the  utter  depravity  of 
Catherine  and  Chai-les,  he  knew  uot  whore  tlie  blo" 
would  fall.  The  young  bride  of  Henry  had  not  been 
informed  of  this  vile  plot,  and  when  about  to  retire  to 
her  apai'tments  in  the  palace,  her  sister  Claude,  who  knew 
of  the  coming  danger,  tried  to  detain  her  lest  she  migW 
suffer  harm.  Catherine  sternly  rebuked  her  daughter,  and 
hade  her  be  silent.  But  Claude  still  held  Margaret  by 
the  arm,  aud  snid  to  Catherine,  "  It  is  a  shame  to  send 
her  to  be  sacrificed,  for  if  anything  is  discovered,  the? 
(meaning  the  Catholics)  will  be  sure  to  avenge  them- 
selves upon  her."  But  the  fiend-hke  Catherine,  pre- 
ferring that  her  own  child  should  risk  danger  and  per- 
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litpB  death,  rather  than  that  her  hellish  work  should  be 
thwarted,  replied: — 

^*  No  harm  will  befall  the  qaeen  of  Navarre,  and  it  is 
my  pleasure  that  she  retire  to  her  own  apartments, 
lest  her  absence  should  create  suspicion."  Henry,  Prince 
of  Joinville,  who  now  held  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
was  to  be  the  chief  leader  of  this  infernal  massacre. 

He  had  ordered  the  tocsin,  the  signal  for  the  massacre, 
to  be  tolled  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile 
Catherine  and  Charles  watched  in  one  of  the  apartments 
of  the  Louvre  for  the  fatal  knell.  Charles  was  wildly 
excited.  And  at  last,  his  mother  fearing  that  his  de- 
termination to  carry  out  this  night's  hellish  work  was 
wavering,  she  urged  him  to  seud  a  servant  at  once  to 
sound  the  alarm.  Charles  hesitated,  and  a  cold  sweat 
covered  his  forehead.  For  with  all  his  depravity  he  had 
still  remaining  a  slight  spark  of  humanity  ;  but  the  fiend 
incarnate,  his  shameful  mother,  tauntingly  exclaimed : 
"Are  you  a  coward?''  Whereupon  the  tortured  king 
cried,  *'  Well,  then  begin." 

And  so  upon  the  early  morning  air  of  a  calm  Sabbath, 
Aug.  24,  1572,  the  direful  tocsin  pealed  forth  its  death- 
doom  ;  and  at  this  signal  armed  men  lushed  forth  into 
the  streets  shouting,  "  Vive  Dieu  et  k  roi!** 

The  awful  carnage  which  followed  is  known  in  history 
as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  because  it  occurred 
upon  the  anniversary  of  a  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, which  had  long  been  celebrated. 

As  the  solemn  dirge  from  the  steeple  rang  out  upon 
the  air,  the  king  stood  at  the  window  of  the  palace 
trembling  in  every  limb,  but  the  demoniacal  Catherine  was 
loosed  to  a  frenzy  of  delight.     The  first  victim  was  the 


wounded  Coligni.  The  Duke  of  Guise  with  thte« 
(Ired  soldiers  hastened  to  the  lodgings  of  the  admiral, 
the  gates  were  forced  aud  the  assaasine  entered  tl 
iniui'»  chamber.  Helpless,  and  abaudoncd  bj  bia 
i-ned  servants,  he  was  brutally  butchered,  and  his  Uc 
liody  was  thrown  out  or  the  window  at  the  comi 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  desired  to  look  upon 
enemy.  Giving  the  mangled  corpse  a  kick  in  the 
the  dnke  excltiimed :  "  Cotirage,  comriidcs,  we  have 
I"ily  Iwgnn.  Let  ns  now  go  for  others.  The  king 
mands  it." 

Sixteen  years  from  that  time  the  Duke  of  Guise 
hiuisfir  nssnssinated,  and  received  a  kick  in  the  face 
Henry  III.,  the  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  in  whose  ser 
he  was  performing  these  diabolical  deeds. 

The  streets  everywhere  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
"Kill!  kill!" 

At  the  coniinencement  of  the  carnage,  the  qneen  rf 
Navarre  was  awakened  by  n  cry  at  her  door  ;  "  Navairel 
Navarre!"  Supposing  it  washer  hnsband,  she  ordeird 
lier  attendants  to  o^wn  the  door,  wherenpon  a  bleeding 
Hugnenot  rushed  to  her  bedside  and  clasped  the  queoi'^ 
arm,  begging  for  his  life.  He  was  followed  by  CattMl 
soldiers ;  but  at  the  entreaty  of  tlie  princess  his  lifeiA 
spared.  Words  are  weak  to  describe  the  horrors  of  (9 
direful  night.  Gory  bodies  were  suspended  from  4 
windows ;  the  dead  were  piled  in  heaps  in  the  stredfl 
the  pavements  were  slippery  with  the  streaming  blooS 
human  heads  were  kicked  as  footballs  along  the  bow' 
vards,  by  the  bestial  fiends  who  had  become  frenzied  wiA 
the  sight  of  blood.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  awful  sceiH 
of  terror,  priests  paraded  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  crucifixes,  and  shouting  their  blasphemous 
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hymskh  <4  rkyjlkdu!y^»  mid  \n<ni\H%  tkui  <it;fiK/iii:ieal  uiuixkfr« 

:iu<j  «4UU:9d  u|^>i4  U««  f>e</{>l«  U>  wreak  tli/eir  v4;i4$f(f«itiC4$  ui>r>ft 
tiifi;  h4;l{/lteiw  Prtf^(^UAii(t$«  For  n  wlM>le  ire^^k  the  mtuituuirtt 
';f/ntjiju<^i,  &iid  it  M  evtitiiAti^  Ui^l  </iie  hundr<^l  tliouvaiid 
Pf/Uri^taiitii  {>eru$lM^l  tiirough^^t  the  kui{^<l/;iii* 

%'}ieii  tiie  monuui^  wah  irell  durlvanc^^l.  r'niljerine, 
C'barLete.  «i4d  ti  |>rofltgat(f  li^iid  of  lordii^  &iid  h«/li(^  trfdkied 
tbrf/ajfii  Uie  reeking  t$tr<^U»,  and  ga/>^i  with  eaitiin<ft^»$  utid 
witLbfa/.-tJori  ujxyti  tl«i  hea|/t>  r^  dea/l  |/ih^J  ij|i  f/ef'/re  tlw 
J/Mjvre  ;  askti  Uiey  even  indulg^yi  in  rihald  j^^bt  and  merri- 

Tiie  CaiiM/iir;  |>ulpttAi  rttn^f^tAa^i  with  exultant  liarangueis 
afVrr  tijit$  liX^iliMh  work  wai»  ended,  and  in  lionor  of  the 
irvi^iit  a  ni<'><ialljon   wa8  titrnek  o<f,  with  the  'mb^:ri\AUm, 

Vrossi  iivi^ry  j/ari  of'  lVit<^«tant  Kurofy*;  ai'/Mi  a  ery  of 
\ifjrr<H'^  QiKjen  Klizaf^Hh  fchroud*?*!  her  ^y^urt  in  mou/ning, 
ttKi  mftiht-nd  U)  give  andien*;*;  t/y  th<r  Frenelj  anjhabha/lor, 
wiK>  exelaimed  in  nvyrtifir'atiofj  and  eha^rin,  ^^  J  ani 
wbinHTd  t/i  a/;knowl<^lge  nn>>eif  a  Frenelmjan/' 

but  l^iiJip  of  8[>ain.  liie  '•  i>enjon  of  the  South/'  wn^te 
Wtbe  infafu^/iM  Catlierine  de'  M<5<iiei :  — 

'^'V\ifi^i  tidingK  are  the  gieatArbt  and  the  in*/*ii  ij:\orUmH 
1 0'/uM  have  nucAtWiA/* 

Amid  all  IIm;  fiend -I  ike  <U'A'Ah  of  men  on  earth,  the 
^vful  Miu^MK^'e  of  St.  hai-tiio)oni<tw  htandh  without  a 
jMimllel. 

llie  nia.($iiia/;re  of  the  ifnuhiH  <ff  ytaw:*',  durinj^r  the  drea<rl- 
ful  irag'j^Jy  </f  Uu^  Jt(;  volution  wah  human  r<f  tali  at  ion.  In 
^.  iuymU^Ufm  |«v/videnee  of  ^/^xl.  the  *•  ini'juitiet»  of  the 
tafcer*  ajw  vi^iti^i   uj/'/n   the  ehildren."     ^'Tiie  5^4th  of 
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August.  1J72,  and  th«  2d  of  Sei>tember,  I7i)2,  tlux^ 
t»r  tijait  in  tbe  re«onils  of  time,  are  couseouU\i!  Amb  a 
the  goremment  of  God." 

CpoD  tbe  moriuDg  of  8l.  B«nboluiui>w*s  day  a  band  al 
umed  men  entered  Uie  ^MUtmenls  of  tlic  king  of  Navarre, 
and  ronveyed  bim  to  tbe  preseace  of  tlie  king  of  France. 
FrpHzied  with  the  scenes  of  blood  be  hj«l  alread,T  "it- 
uesaed.  Charles  with  curses  and  blaaiihemous  impreoations 
commanded  the  king  of  NaTarre,  as  be  valued  bis  lite,  to 
abjure  the  Prot<.<stant  faith.  Charles  gave  bim  three  dare 
to  eonsider  the  question,  and  declared  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  if  he  did  not  obey  he  should  be  strangled. 
Henry  yielded,  and  this  blot  upon  bis  name  was  odIt 
removed  when,  ia  1598,  as  Ueurj'  IV.  of  France,  he  isaoed 
his  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  gnuited  the  Protes- 
tants full  liberty  of  conscience. 

Two  years  after  tlie  Massacre  of  St.  Baitholoiiiew. 
Charles  IX.  lay  npon  his  deatli-bed.  Not  one  hour  of 
peace  bad  bu  known  since  that  fatal  event.  His  uigbB 
had  been  filled  with  spectres  of  blood  and  murder,  hit 
troubled  sleep  had  becu  haunted  with  visions  of  borror. 
His  old  nurse,  tbongli  a  Huguenot,  had  been  saved  by  the 
king's  order,  aud  »he  uow  watched  with  him  in  these  last 
moments.  One  night,  hearing  tbe  king  moaning,  weep 
ing,  and  sighing,  she  went  gently  np  to  hts  bed  and  drew 
aside  the  curtains.  "Ah.  mirse,  nnrae,"  cried  the  king, 
"what  bloodshed  and  what  luurdei-s!  Ah,  what  evil 
counsel  have  I  followed  !  O,  my  God  !  forgive  me  Uiem- 
and  have  mercy  upon  ine  !  Whnt  slialt  I  do?  1  am  lost; 
I  see  it  well !  "  And  with  thia  hopeless  wail  of  i-cmoree, 
Charles  IX.  expired. 

But  no  emotions  of  regret  or  sorrow  moved  tbe  stonj 
heart  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.     Having  debased  this  bod 
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And  king  of  oothtiig  lie  sood  was.  thotigh  C 
Medici  did  not  live  to  aee  his  downfall.     In  twelve  Axfb\ 
after  abe  Lad  thae  beard,  without  the  slighteet  emotion, 
of  the  asBassinatiou  of  the  duke  who  bad  been  her  mosi 
zealous  worker  in  the  iunimous  Itlassncre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, this  iniqiiitoiis  queen,  —  the  personification  ot  even 
vice,  who  had  lured  all  arouud  her  to  destruction,  whu 
had  been  always  accompanied  by  bands  of  the  most  [irfr 
fligate  but  beautiful  women,  known  as  her  tufamous  Fh/'W 
Srjuadyon,   who  by  their  faacinatiug  wiles  should  ieciiK 
the  victims  her  own  cunning  could  not  reach  ;  tbis  wouihd,   . 
—  without    a    single    redeeming  virtue,   despised   hy  dw  I 
Catholics,  and  hated  by  the  Protestants,  and  execrated  I 
by  the  world,  — this  fiendish  spirit  was  at  length  the  prey  | 
of  the  grim  c-oiKiueror,  Death, 

Seven  mootha  after  the  death  of  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
Henry  III.  was  assiiSHiuated  by  a  monk,  and  Heury  cf 
Navarre  was  proclaimed  king  of  France  as  Heniy  Vi- 
Thus  had  all  Catherine  de'  Medici's  vile  sc-heming  come  W 
naught.  She  and  her  sons  died  with  the  curses  of  to 
nation  on  their  heads,  while  the  son  of  the  illustrious  .11 
faithfid  Huguenot,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  sat  upon  the  throne  I 
of  France. 
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QUEEN  ANNE. 

A.D.  1664-1714. 

"  A  partial  world  will  listen  to  my  lays, 
While  Anna  reigns,  and  sets  a  female  name 
Unrivaird  in  the  glorious  lists  of  fame." — ^Youno. 

^  OME  monarchs  make  their  reign  illustrious  by  their 
-^  own  individual  characters  and  famous  deeds ;  other 
>vereign8  are  illustrious  only  became  their  reigns  have 
een  important  epochs  in  the  annals  of  history,  irrespec- 
ve  of  any  merits  of  their  own,  or  any  renowned  actions  or 
olicies  on  their  part.  Upon  the  importance  of  certain 
olitical  and  religious  aspects  of  the  times  of  the  "Good 
lueen  Anne  "  rest  all  her  claims  to  be  enrolled  upon  the 
Bts  of  fame. 

One  kind  and  generous  deed,  however,  must  be  cred- 
ied  to  her  own  good-natured  heart.  Without  possessing 
Oy  of  the  refined  tastes  and  mental  capabilities  of  the 
tuart  royal  line,  of  which  she  was  the  last  representative 
pen  the  English  throne,  she  nevertheless  inherited  the 
enerous  disposition  of  her  race,  and  she  has  made  her 
^dividual  name  to  be  held  in  loving  remembrance  by 
er  people,  by  the  liberal  fund  which  she  relinquished 
■•om  her  own  entitled  rights,  in  favor  of  the  poor  clerg}^, 
''hose  petty  livings,  or  rather  "  starvings,^^  had  made  the 
ves  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  and  worthy  in  that 
J^ofession  really  objects  of  charitable  commiseration. 
^he  fund  set  apart  for  the  relief  of  poor  clergymen  was 
^Uled  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  "  ;  and  surely  this  beauti- 
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fill  charity,  whioh  ptaoed  her  nunc  Mgfa  upon  the  littot 
royal  foundreMeB  In  the  ChrUtlao  charub,  most  aeedi 
cover  many  of  her  glaring  defect*  of  mind  and  chancter 
beDcath  the  ahiniiig  mantle  of  tmaelflah  benerolenGe. 

Another  claim  which  nukea  Qoeen  Anne  penooallj 
illiiHtrious  is  the  fact  that  ihe  wae  the  lint  mounb 
crowned  as  the  sovereign  of  United  Great  Britidn.  Scol- 
hiiid  had  been  tinlted  with  EngUnd  tuid«r  Junea  I-i  bol 
only  during  the  reign  of  Qnew  Anne  wa*  fli*  wik»  ude 
complete ;  and  in  October,  1707,  the  Fftrilaaeat  of  OmI 
Britain  eat  for  the  flrat  time. 

"  To  have  flrat  thonght  of  the  Union  wa«  WilUani  111.'* 
lost  title  to  glory;  to  Queen  Anne**  GoiiiiA«lloni,  in  yti- 
ticularto  Lord  Somera,  belonga  the  hoiior  of  having  k- 
oompliahed  the  work  and  achieved  dm  itihTiiriae,  in  n^^ 
of  much  violence  and  many  obataeU'N.  'Vhc  reprewiit>- 
tioij  of  Smtliiml  in  ttie  I'nittul  I'ariiatiKTit  of  Cn^ut  BriUin 
wuH  ilocidiiil  I'lttlii!]'  hy  iU  historical  atatasaa  t 
cut  kiii^'Ioin  tliiiii  by  the  pro[)ortion  of  ito 
foity-livi!  ri-pn'MfiiUitivcH  and  §ixtecn  Scottish  pecttvflt 
ttt  Hit  ill  rnrlifitniiiit." 

'I'liiiH  Qui-i^n  f\\\M:  w  ktiown  in  history  as  the  flitt  mt- 
<;ri'i^ii  of  (irwit  Itritrun. 

Anno  SUiurt  wtiH  tlio  WAMmX  daughter  of  James,  Dal^ 
of  York,  yoiinffcr  tirothfir  of  Charl«»  II.  of  England.  Her 
iiioIIkt  wiiH  Antii!  ll.V'li^  the  daughter  of  the  iUnstriooi 
I^orii  (;iiiin<;cllw  Cliirimdon.  The  Princess  Anne  was  bora 
in  \i>M,  mill  nt  tli<:  iigc  of  five  years  she  was  sent  to 
rrtiiicc  on  ju^ciiiint  of  hi^r  dnlicate  health,  and  while  ebe 
wuh  ill  tlint  «>imtry,  in  IfiTl,  her  mother  died.  In  two 
yours  fifter,  her  fnttier,  l>iik(!  .lumes,  was  married  to  HarU 
of  MrxbTnn.  This  diieliesH  wns  a  kind  and  estimable 
lady ;   liut  tu«  hIk;  was  a   Itoman  Catliolic  and  as  Duke 


Anne  wiw  the  uakm  nnfk 
',  tbc  i'nrlijuii«tit  of  (frmt 

H  VoUm  WW  WilliMD  in -' 
hnno'i  counMnon,  fn  pw- 
»  the  tuMior  of  lisvlaf  w- 
'eil  the  eolerptht,  la  ipiu 
butMflMi.    Ttw  reprHHto- 


fiil  <  wlilch  ipIiicmI  her  nnme  higli  upon  tbR  lUt  of 

ro^nl  i(n  lra«iu*H  in  Ihu  ChrMtlnu  churdit  niiikt  aei'ih 
atver  man]'  of  bn-  glttnng  deft'Ct*  of  mind  and  chnraH'^ 
hen«ftth  the  iitiitiiiift  mantle  of  niuctflih  Ij^novoleace. 

Another  (-laini  which  makcH  Qncen  Annt?  p«n»onallf 
lUtiatridiia  iit  Ihv  fact  that  »h«  wo*  titt  fint  uumateb 
^■nmtiifil  M  the  Kovornign  (rri'nit«4  Great  britain.  S^iit- 
laud  hiul  ht^M  imited  with  Eni^land  iinctur  Jatnea  I.,  tnit 
only  (lurln){  Uie  relKi* 
U(iin|ilntC! ;  and  ift  Oi  t, 

Kritulii  mt  for  the  ttm  tiratt. 

"  To  hnvc  flrnl  thoiiglit  if* 
Iflat  titk  to  ((lor)' ;  to 
tlcular  t4j  Lnrd  tiomtm,  .. 
ooDipllabed  the  werk  aud  aen 
of  muvb  viohinee  and  mafii 
ti'HKif  Nwtlanrl  iti  tl,i-  I'nilid  I'aHmm'-nt  orfireatBritrii 
wiw  dfiiiidcd  rnthiT  hy  Its  hiat'iniiil  stntiw  aa  i 
ent  kinfc^lr'ni  tliHn  hy  thu  i)ro|H>rtioti  of  tto 
fofty-flve  ri^\}Ttmentat\vfH  and  Hixttien  Snottiab  pMnwtn 
U>  Hit  In  I'arlintnitnt." 

ThUH  Ijueen  Aiiif  ix  known  in  ItiNUiry  aa  th«  flmt  •en'- 
(.Tdif^n  of  (irnat  Itritniii. 

Anrif;  Stuart  wah  tlit;  nt^cjmtl  danght«T  of  imaet,  Wk* 
of  York,  ymiinfr  brothirr  of  <'h!iTU:n  II.  of  EngUnd.  Htf 
mother  watt  Anrm  flyd*:,  th<!  dniight^r  of  thu  tlltMtrkMR 
I/ird  ('liartc^tillor  rinrtitidon.  'flu;  I'l-inceMi  Anne  was  horo 
in  iFM,  and  at  thn  n^t;  of  Ave  ycani  ahe  waa  aent  O 
Krancf!  on  account  of  her  delicate  hcalUi,  and  while  iIk 
waft  in  that  iviiintr}',  in  IRTI,  her  mother  died.  In  two 
yeam  after,  her  fnthtir,  Diikc  Jamen,  waa  married  to  Miri* 
of  .Morl'^na,  TIiIh  du(iicnH  wim  a  ktml  and  eatiouil''' 
la^ly ;   Tmt  aa  nhe  wax  a   Koman  Catholic  and  u  VoW 
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Fames  had  also  embraced  that  faith,  Charles  II.  ordered 
hat  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  elder  sister,  the  Princess 
Siiary,  should  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  as 
tiis  prospective  successors  after  their  father.  Their  father 
never  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  Protestant  educa- 
tion, though  they  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  same  pal- 
ace with  him. 

In  1667  the  Princess  Mary  was  married  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange ;  and  in  1679  her  father  was  driven  into 
exile,  and  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  step-mother  were 
permitted  by  Charles  II.  to  reside  with  the  exiled  Duke 
of  York  for  some  months  in  Brussels. 

Previously  to  this  time  the  friendship  between  the 
Princess  Anne  and  Sarah  Jeiinitigs  had  been  formed, 
^hich  in  after-years  exerted  so  impoitant  an  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  both  lives,  and  even  became  a  re- 
markable factor  in  determining  the  results  of  various  por- 
tentious  political  changes  in  Europe." 

The  elder  sister  of  Sa^ah  Jennings  had  been  a  maid  of 
bonor  to  the  first  Duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  Anne ; 
^d  when  that  princess  was  about  nine  years  of  age, 
Sarah,  who  was  then  twelve  years  old,  became  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  young  princess.  Even  in  child- 
bood  Sarah  Jennings  manifested  many  of  the  strong  char- 
acteristics of  mind  and  will  which  gave  her  the  overpower- 
ing ascendency  over  the  weak  and  good-natured  Anne 
^hich  she  maintained  with  such  remarkable  influence 
<^ter  Anne  became  queen  of  England,  and  Sarah  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

In  1678  Sarah  Jennings  married  Colonel  Churchill, 
^terwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  gentleman  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  when  Duke  James 
^assent  into  exile  the  Churchills  accompanied  his  family. 
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kad  tbua  Anne  was  still  jjcimilted  to  enjov  thu  preseocp 
of  livr  ravoril«  Mend. 

When  Jiiium  wus  recalled  to  Bnglaod,  bis  dnugbler 
Anne  and  8nrnh  Cbufcbill  rctarned  to  their  D&tive 
Und  i  and  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Priuoess  Anne 
to  Priii(«  Geoi^e  of  Denmark,  in  1663,  King  Charles 
of  England  settled  npon  hi»t  niece  and  her  biisbaDti 
the  HUm  of  £20,000  a  year,  and  gave  to  her  as 
a  reRidence  tlte  Cockpit,  a  capacioue  building  which 
had  foruierly  been  the  theatre  of  Whitehall  Palace. 
Prince  George  Lonia  of  Hanover,  aftervrards  George  1. 
of  England,  h[ul  been  a  former  eiiitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
Prluccaa  Anne,  but  on  account  of  mutual  aversion,  when 
Iba  royal  t-ouple  met  for  the  firat  time,  the  match  wu 
broken  off,  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark  became  the  snc- 
oeesful  suitor.  The  Prince  of  Denmark  was  poor  and  wss 
pOBseoBed  of  little  influence,  but  he  was  a.  Protestant,  sad 
that  was  etttcemed  a  sullldent  merit  in  bis  favor.  He  v 
deecribed  as  a  ''fair, good-natured,  heavy-looking  young 
man,  who  spoke  had  French,  loved  good  wine,  and  wu 
rather  awkward  aud  bashful  in  his  maunei's.  He  snoceed- 
ed,  however,  in  pleasing  the  *goutle  Lady  Anne';  and  >■ 
they  were  both  endued  with  good  dispositions  and  equtl 
tempers,  and  neither  of  them  very  capable  of  discovering 
each  otliei''s  dchciencies,  this  marringe  proved  extremely 
happy,  and  they  lived  together  in  nuintemipted  hu^ 
mony  " ;  tlioiigh,  like  moat  royal  marriages,  the  prioceu 
and  her  future  husband  were  allowed  a  very  short  time  to 
make  each  other's  iicqunintance  ;  for  the  mam^e  tot* 
pliico  nine  days  after  the  Prince  of  Denmark  had  been 
welcouiod  to  Ixindon  by  the  king  and  queen  of  England 
anil  the  parents  of  his  future  bride.  The  nnptial  cere- 
mony   was  celebrated    with   great    pomp,    in    the    B"»a' 
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IJhapel  at  Saint  James's,  by  the  Bisliop  of  London,  at  ten 
>'clock  at  night. 

"The  bride  was  given  awa}-  by  her  merry  uncle,  Charles 
[I.,  who  delighted  in  being  present  at  marriages  and  chris- 
tenings. The  chapel  was  brilliantly  lighted ;  and  as  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and 
the  leading  nobility  then  in  London  were  present,  the 
scene  was  magnificent,  dazzling,  and  joyous.  The  citizens 
of  London  also  took  their  part  in  the  nocturnal  festivity. 
Throughout  the  metropolis  the  bells  rang  all  night,  bon- 
fires blazed  at  every  door,  the  conduits  ran  with  wine,  and 
showers  of  fireworks  and  other  popular  sports  and  pas- 
times were  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  people." 

"The  Lady  Anne,  although  not  a  peerless  beauty,  pos- 
sessed considerable  personal  attractions.  She  was  of  mid- 
dle size,  but  not  so  majestic  as  her  sister  Mary  ;  and  her 
hau*  was  a  deep  chestnut-brown ;  her  complexion  ruddy. 
Her  face  was  round,  but  rather  comely  than  handsome ; 
her  features  were  strong  and  regular ;  the  only  blemish  in 
berface  was  that  of  a  defluxion,  which  had  affected  her 
eyes  when  young,  and  left  a  contraction  in  her  upper  lids 
and  given  a  cloudiness  to  her  countenance.  Her  bones 
Were  small,  her  hands  beautiful.  She  had  an  excellent  ear 
for  music,  was  a  good  performer  on  the  guitar ;  and  her 
voice  being  strong,  clear,  flexible,  and  melodious,  she 
took  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  vocal  harmony.'' 

When  Anne's  establishment  was  appointed  by  her  un- 
cle. King  Charles,  after  her  marriage,  Sarah  Churchill  was 
permitted  to  become  one  of  her  ladies. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  in  1685,  which  placed  hei 
father  upon  the  English  throne,  as  James  II.,  caused  very 
little  immediate  change  in  the  household  of  the  Princess 
Anne.     She  became   one   of  the   central  figures   at  her 
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raChar'i  etmrt.  hn  pamiantA 
oceopied  befself  wiilt  roort  gosHp  and  rani  [ihj  ii^ 
•onlety  of  bcr  favonte,  Ladv  CbncidL  wkca  aeC  en 
ivith  Ihr  e«K«  of  b«r  dot^wt.  Tte  TliiMijeae  Amw  1 
jEood  wtf?  and  deruleil  mutbec :  sad  sh^Migb  aH  ha 
drao  bat  one  died  'm  eariv  infancy,  it  vaa  boC  ttu 
Defect  on  h^r  part.  Bat  Anmt  wss  pourtT  fitle 
tsBtn  or  natore  to  plav  ti>e  brillust  part  in  hi 
wbich  fortune  afterwards  decreed  to  ber  kic  She 
aimpl.V  a  good-natured.  oonuDunplace.  and  Teiy  i 
mimlitd  womao,  led  by  Ibe  stroager  minds  of  her  f 
itCB.  »nd  swayed  by  everj-  political  breexe  around 
Her  favoritPB,  to  her  credit  bt  it  said,  bowerer, 
women,  and  not  men  admii%r3.  .So  that  altboi^ 
(■!iar:i''-ler  was  nndenialiW  weak  :idvI  |ietty,  her  lite 
wife  and  mothev  was  blameless,  and  her  heart  mta  kii 
And  yet  such  were  t!ie  circumstances  whidt  envir 
her  after-years,  that  the  name  of  this  simple-ml 
queen,  whose  uarrow  understanding  m^ht  have 
compassed  by  the  circumference  of  her  thimble,  and  " 
put  on  her  crown  as  she  would  have  put  on  her  c^ 
the  name  of  this  unaspiring,  unqueenly  woman, 
would  have  been  more  at  home  as  a  fish-wife  than 
sovereign,  was  pronounced  with  awe  from  one  en 
Europe  to  the  other  ;  and  even  the  Grand  Monarque 
self,  "hitherto  the  insolent  arbiter  of  the  world,'' 
magnificent,  the  matchlessly  imperial  Louis  Qval 
trembled  on  his  throne  before  Queen  Anne  and  her  v 
rious  general,  the  Duke  of  Marlboraugb. 

The  French  general,  the  Dnkc  of  Venddme,  whi 
placed  the  defeated  Marshal  V'illeroi,  wrote  concei 
Anne's  illustrions  military  leader :  — 

■'  Every  one  here  is  ready  to  take  off  his  hat  at  the 
nwiit'um  of  ■Mnrll'orough's  name." 
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When,  in  after-years,  the  daring  generalship  of  Marl- 
orough  had  been  replaced  by  the  daring  ambition  of 
iolingbroke,  whose  marvellous  and  impassioned  eloquence 
lused  even  Mr.  Pitt  in  later  3'ear8  to  exclaim,  when 
3ked  what  treasures  he  would  especially  like  to  snatch 
*om  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  past,  ^^ I  would  choose 
Qe  of  the  lost  Decades  of  Livy  and  a  speech  of  Boling- 
roke's  ! " —  no  wonder  that  with  such  generals  and  such 
rators,  the  name  of  Queen  Anne  was  reflected  to  the 
orld  in  shining  glory. 

And  what  was  the  woman  herself  doing  in  the  midst  of 
leh  stirring  times  and  brilliant  opportunities?  Quarrel- 
ng  with  the  haughty,  arrogant-willed  Duchess  of  Marl- 
orough  ;  bickering  over  some  contested  point  of  favorit- 
im ;  or  becoming  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
edchamber- woman,  who  ruled  the  queen  because  this 
olitic  but  petty  Mrs.  Masham  knew  enough  to  hold  her 
)ngue  when  her  royal  mistress  desired  to  rave  against 
er  overbearing  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  because 
Irs.  Masham  was  smaii;  enough  to  use  her  little  stock  of 
rains  in  scheming  to  entrap  the  favor  of  the  wily  politi- 
ians  who  courted  her  smiles  because  her  ignorant  but 
een  cunning  had  gained  the  friendship  of  the  queen. 

Observing  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
be  quick-witted  Addison  flashed  the  scintillating  sparks 
f  his  keen  humor  all  over  the  pages  of  his  famous  ''  Spec- 
dtor  papers,"  which  appeared  at  that  time. 

Great  Britain  had  been  for  some  time  divided  into  two 
trong  parties,  known  as  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  The 
.^ories  held  that  the  rights  of  kings  were  divine,  while 
be  Whigs  contended  a  king  ruled  for  the  good  of  his  sub- 
sets, and  that  by  illegal  or  oppressive  acts  he  forfeited 
is  right  to  reign,  and  could  be  justiflably  dethroned  by 
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The  Tories  upheld  the  Eiiglieh  Protosiani 

detested  the  Presbyteriana  and  Dis(H?iiti.'is, 

lared  the  Roman  Catholit^s ;  while  the  Whigs 

.li  iat  the  Reformed  religion  being  the  religion 

Hi  the V,  e.  Roman  Catholic   could   not   lawfully   ht 

placed  at  its  head.  There  was  also  a  third  partj,  called 
the  Jacobites,  who  were  more  violent  Tories,  being  par- 
tisans of  tlie  deposed  James  II.,  who,  on  acconut  of  hie 
Roman  Catholic  principles,  which  caused  him  to  entertain  J 
certain  designs  i^ainst  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the 
state,  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  England  upon  the  sj>- 
pearance  of  his  Protestant  son-in-law,  William,  Princ«  of 
Orange,  who  had  invaded  England  at  the  licad  of  an  amji 
and  been  placed  by  the  English  people  upon  the  throne 
in  conjunction  with  his  wife  Mary,  tlie  eldest  daughter  of 
James  II.,  who  had  been  educated  a  Protestant. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  benefit  to  the  country  arising  from 
Ihe  accession  of  the  Protestant  William  and  Mary  to  the 
throne  in  place  of  the  Catholic  James  II.,  the  unfilial  plot- 
tinga  and  intrigues  of  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne, 
abetted  by  their  husbands,  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  George,  Duke  of  Denmark,  against  the  indulgent 
and  kind-hearted  .Tames  II.,  their  father,  was  outi'ageous 
and  dastardly.  Looking  at  the  kingdom,  it  was  well  that 
James  II.  was  dethroned,  and  that  his  Catholic  son,  called 
the  "Pretender,"  the  half-brother  of  Mary  and  Anne, 
was  forever  debarred  from  gaining  his  ancestral  rights  of 
succession ;  but  looking  at  the  side  of  the  treatnenl: 
which  King  James  received  at  the  hanils  of  his  daughters, 
upon  whom  he  had  lavished  eveiy  indulgent  kindnesSi 
the  treacherous  scheming,  which  in  the  course  of  eveol* 
resulted  in  vast  benefits  to  England  and  to  Europe, 
at  the  same  time  forever  covered  the  names  of  the 
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(h*en  of  James  II.  with  the  stigma  of  most  contemptible 
and  unfeeling  and  wicked  ingratitude. 

James  II.  having  been  deposed,  William  and  Mary  of 
Orange  ascended  the  throne  of  P^nghmd,  and  William  is 
to  be  commended  for  several  wise  measures,  and  England 
was  much  the  gainer  by  her  change  of  masters ;  but  his 
usurpation,  which  is  called  in  history  the  ''  Revolution," 
is  somewhat  to  be  questioned  upon  the  grounds  of  justice. 
That  it  was  highly  beneficial   no   Protestant   can  for  a 
moment  doubt;   that  the  change  of  government  caused 
by  the  celebrated  act  of  Parliament  called  the  ''Bill  of 
Rights,"  which  raised  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne, 
to  be  succeeded  b}*  the  Princess  Anne,  and  in  case  Anne 
(lied  without  heirs,  that  the  right  should  then  descend  to 
the  Electress  of   Hanover,  which   succession  afterwards 
brought  in  the  Protestant  Georges  of  Iliinover  in  i)lace 
of  the  Catholic   House  of   Stuarts,  —  that   ii  revolution 
which  caused  this  change  of  government  was  beneficial  to 
England   and   the   world,  is    not  to   be   underestimated. 
This  extraordinar}'  but  bloodless  revolution  occurred  in 
1688,  just  one  hundred  years  before  the  bloody  and  terri- 
ble French   Revolution  of  1781).     Hut   leaving   political 
questions  and  turning  to  the  personal  history  of  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  we  find  her  engaged  in  an  ignoble  squabble 
with  her  sister,  the  Queen  Mary,  over  the  allowance  which 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  household  of 
the  IMncess  Anne.     The  princess  had  schemed  with  her 
8iflter  Mary  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  dethrone  their 
father ;   and  now  that  Mary  is   queen,   Anne  finds  her 
allowance  given  by  her  indulgent  father  cut  ofi",  and  in 
being  treacheraus  to  her  father  she  has  only  worsted  her 
Own  condition.     So  disgraceful  was  this  sisterly  quarrel, 
Augmented    by   the   haughty   Lady   Churchill    (now   the 
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Cotinteaa  at  MarlU>nMigb ) ,  wbo  fopiouted  the  dispntM 
betwi^i'U  tlie  sisters,  thiti  at  last  the  king  &t»d  i]Ue«D  wert 
forced  to  make  k  cou)i>nHiitse  with  Anno,  and  alUtw  ihf 
princess  £50,000  a  year.  As  Lord  and  Lailj  Marlbo- 
rough were  kaowo  to  be  enthusiastic  partisans  of  Anne. 
tbej  fell  uuiler  the  displeostire  of  King  William  aod  (jiieen 
Mary,  who  deniaoded  that  Anne  shoald  banish  them  rrom 
lier  household,  and  Uie  VatX  of  Marlborough  was  deg^rind 
of  Ilia  oGBces.  But  this  oppositioo  only  iaoTeased  tlw 
|M)wer  of  Lord  and  l-ndy  Marllxjrough  over  the  princess, 
and  she  stroniionsly  refused  to  part  with  her  overbearing 
favorite. 

The  lord  chain lierlaiu  haviug  beea  sent  to  Lady  Had- 
borough  with  the  royal  order  to  remove-  from  Whitehall. 
Anne  tmuie<liately  left  Whitehall  herself,  declaring  thai 
she  '-  would  live  on  bread  and  vater.  betweea  four  walls, 
with  her  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  rather  than  that  lier  frieml 
sliould  ever  he  separated  from  her  faitiiful  Mrs.  Mortey." 
These  assumed  names  of  Freeman  and  Morley  had  been 
elioseu  by  the  Prinit'ss  Aiiue  and  liftdy  Marlborougb  that 
tliev  might  converee  and  write  to  each  otlier  with  greater 
freedom  from  «)meutioual  restraints ;  and  their  respec- 
tive husbands  were  also  wiIIihI  by  them,  the  Lord  Marl- 
borougb, Mr.  Freemaij.  and  the  Duke  of  Denmark.  Mr. 
Morley ;  and  tnaiiy  were  the  political  intrigues,  as  well  as 
friendly  secrets,  which  they  disclosed  to  each  other  nnder 
these  false  names.  These  confidential  letters  became  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  proud  Lady  Marl- 
borough in  after-years,  for  when  she  found  her  influence 
over  Queen  Anne  was  waning,  and  another  was  usurping 
her  place  as  royal  favorite,  the  arrt^ant  Lady  Marlbo- 
rough threatened  to  publish  these  secret  epistles,  which 
would  reveal  all  of  Anne's  treachery  against  her  father 
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nd  Tarioos  other  political  intrigues.  The  fear  of  this 
xpoBure  made  Anne  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  self- 
rilled  bot  brilliant  duchess  long  after  Anne's  intense 
iking  bad  turned  to  intense  detestation. 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1694  somewhat  changed 
Anne's  position.  When  Anne  heard  of  her  sister's  dan- 
gerous illness^  she  sent  a  request  that  she  might  be 
alloired  to  come  and  see  her ;  but  their  quarrels  had  never 
been  forgotten,  and  though  Mary  refused  to  see  Anne, 
she  sent  a  message  of  foigiveness. 

Anne  now  succeeded  in  becoming  reconciled  to  King 
William,  and  she  received  the  greater  part  of  her  sister's 
jewels,  in  token  of  his  friendliness. 

Of  many  children  Anne  had  only  one  son  remaining. 
He  was  a  very  bright  and  interesting  hoy  of  eleven  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  even  throughout  the  dis- 
graceful famih'  quarrels.  But  this  beautiful  lx)y,  around 
wfaom  so  many  fond  hopes  clustered,  died  suddenly  with 
scaiiet  fever  in  1700.  having  just  celebrated  his  eleventh 
birthdav.  The  loss  of  this  onlv  child,  the  last  of  six, 
*^M  a  terrible  blow  to  the  fond  heart  of  the  Princess 
Aone.  But  she  was  soon  called  from  private  griefs  to 
pQblic  duties. 

In  1702  King  William  died,  and  Anne  was  immediately 
Proclaimed  queen. 

**  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Earl  of 
^larlboroiigh  was  a  Tory :  but  his  wife  became  a  Whig, 
Uid,  as  a  natural  consequence,  MarUx>rough  was  soon 
Krawn  over  to  that  party.  Admiral  Churchill,  his  brother, 
•"as  a  violent  Tory;  Lord  Sunderland,  his  son-in-law, 
•"as  a  vicJent  Whig;  Lady  Tyrconnel,  the  sister  of  Lady 
Marlborough,  was  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite,  and  was  at 
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this  time  one  of  the  cotii-t  of  the  exiled  kin^.  This  uue 
inataace  nill  give  sume  idea  of  the  maimer  to  which  not 
only  the  nation  but  private  families  were  divided  by  the 
spirit  of  factioa. 

"  A  continued  series  of  disputes  and  iutriguea  agitated 
the  couiitiy ;  and  among  several  minor  events  was  tie 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  for  preaching  a  aeditioue  sermon, 
a  circumstance  unimpurlant  in  itself,  but  which  was  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  faction,  and  to  inflame  tlte 
populace  almost  to  frenzy.  Never,  perhaps,  did  party 
spirit  rage  in  a  manner  at  once  so  disgraceful,  no  vicions, 
and  ao  ludicrous.  It  was  not  the  strife  of  prineiples; 
it  was  not,  like  the  civil  wars  of  the  preceding  century, 
a  grand  struggle  between  liberty  and  deaiwtism,  —  it 
was  a  vile  spirit  of  faction,  which  had  filled  the  nation 
with  spleen  and  rancor,  and  extinguished  the  seeds  of 
good-nature,  compaaaion,  and  humanity ;  which  had  af- 
fected at  once  the  morals  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
people;  and  even  interfered  with  the  administration  of 
justice. 

"The  women,  instead  of  tempering  the  animoaities  of 
the  time,  blew  up  the  flume  of  discord.  Addison,  in 
some  of  the  most  elegant  papers  of  tlie  '  Spectator,' 
attempted  to  mitigate  thiii  evil  spirit.  He  attacked  the 
men  with  grave  humor  and  graver  argument ;  he  endeav- 
ored to  bring  back  the  women  to  the  decorum  and  reserve 
of  their  sex  by  the  most  exquisite  raillery,  that  delicat* 
mixture  of  satire  and  compliment  in  which  he  excelled; 
he  reminded  these  petticoat  politicians  and  viragoes  of 
the  tea-table  that  party  spirit  was  in  its  nature  a  male 
vice,  ma<le  up  of  many  angry  passions,  wliich  were  alto- 
gether repugnant  to  the  softness,  modesty,  and  other 
endearing  qualities  proper  to  their  sex. 
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*'*'  He  assured  them  there  was  nothing  so  injurious  to  a 
pretty  face  as  party  zeal ;  that  he  had  never  known  a 
party  woman  who  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve-month ; 
and  he  conjured  them,  as  they  valued  their  complexions, 
to  abstain  from  all  disputes  of  this  nature.  Every  one 
will  recollect  the  admirable  description  of  the  Whig  ladies 
and  the  Torj'  ladies  drawn  up  in  battle  array  at  the  opera, 
and  patched^  by  wa}'  of  distinction,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  face ;  the  perplexity  of  the  Whig  beauty,  who  had  a 
mole  on  the  Tory  side  of  her  forehead,  which  exposed  her 
to  the  imputation  of  haAing  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  despair  of  the  Tory  partisan,  whom  an  unlucky  pimple 
had  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  a  patch  to  the 
wrong  side  of  her  face. 

**  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  a  transient  smile  might  have 
been  excited  at  such  palpable  absurdity ;  some  partial 
good  was  perhaps  effected ;  but  fashion  and  faction  were 
far  too  strong  to  be  acted  upon  by  wit,  or  argument,  or 
eloquence,  or  satire.  At  a  time  when  a  low-bred,  artful. 
ignorant  bedchamber- woman,  with  no  more  sense  than 
Would  have  sufficed  to  smooth  a  crumpled  ribbon  or  comb 
a  lapd(^,  possessed  supreme  power,  and  Swift,  Arbuth- 
Hot,  Harley,  and  Bolingbroke  were  dancing  attendance  in 
her  anteroom,  it  was  in  vain  to  preach  to  women  the 
forbearance  and  reserve  proper  to  their  sex,  to  point  out 
the  omfiued  sphere  of  their  duties,  or  to  remind  them  of 
the  advice  of  Pericles  to  the  Athenian  women,  '  not  to 
Uiake  themselves  talked  of  one  wav  or  another.'  Mrs. 
Masham  ruled  the  queen,  but  slie  was  herself  tlie  con- 
temptible tool  of  a  set  of  designing  men.  In  the  end  she 
'Uid  her  tutor  Harley  triumphed  ;  the  Tories  prevailed  ;  the 
"^Vhigs  were  all  turned  out :  Marlborough  was  not  only 
disgraced  at  court,  but.  by  a  sudden  turn  of  feeling  pro- 
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duced  in  the  popular  mind  by  the  calumaies  and  cootriv- 
uncu  of  bis  eQeinies,  be  became  an  object  of  coittempl  nnli- 
hatrtHl ;  and  lie  whose  vietcn-ies  had  been  bailed  with  aiHtf> 
national  pride  and  exultation,  found  himself  '  baited  nrlft 
the  rabble's  curse.'  This  might  iiavc  been  coBtemtwdt i 
for  mure  [wpular  clamor  dies  awav,  and  leares  uo  trUK' 
on  tliu  'lispaHsionate  page  of  history  ;  but  when  Swift,  tltt| 
|K)litical  gladiator  of  that  time,  collected  all  bis  terrible 
|xiwera  of  invective  and  satire  and  sarcasm,  and  fall 
uprin  the  devoted  general,  branding,  stabbing,  and  slasb- 
ing  at  every  stroke,  he  left  the  duke  standing  like  t^ 
colnmn  Bcathed  by  the  thanderbolt,  and  the  lapse  t 
century  has  hardly  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  i 
fmni  falsehood  of  his  rancorous  UbeU." 

Tlie  brilliant  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborougb,  iS 
ullianct^^  with  the  German  princes  under  Prince  Eugeui^-.' 
Iind  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder.  In  1704,  the  victory 
of  Blenheim  was  achieved,  and  notwithstanding  Marsbat ) 
V'illars'  heroism  at  the  battle  of  Malpluquet,  in  1709,  tibfry 
victory  was  gained  by  Marlljorough  and  Prince  Kugeoe.i 
though  so  great  was  the  loss  of  the  allies,  that  Villar*. 
wrote  to  Loniu  XTV,  :  "  If  God  permits  us  to  lose  such 
another  battle,  your  Majesty  can  count  on  your  enemies 
being  destroyed." 

Murilwi'ough  had  joined  the  Whigs  because  they  were 
ill  favor  of  war ;  but  now  the  Tories  were  gaining  the 
ascendeney  in  Knglaud  ;  and  with  their  coming  into  jiower 
peace  was  declared,  and  the  Marl  boroughs  were  deposed 
IVom  their  high  places. 

Wearied  of  the  ill-temper  of  the  haughty  dnchesBi . 
which  broke  out  in  most  violent  language  even  in  the 
presenpe  of  the  queen,  Anne  at  last  determined  to  rid 
herself  of  her  overbearing  companion,  whose  strong  will 
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bad  for  so  long  a  time  awed  her  into  submission ;  while 
the  nece8Bai*y  military  generalship  of  the  illustrious  duke 
had  long  kept  the  queen  from  daring  to  dismiss  the  insolent 
duchess,  who  at  length  forgot  even  her  politic  behavior 
in  her- fits  of  anger,  and  endeavored  to  scold  back  the 
favor  of  the  queen  which  had  been  lost  to  her  by  her  own 
impolitic  arrogance,  and  through  the  wily  cunning  of  her 
own  relation,  Mrs.  Masham,  whom  she  had  herself  recom- 
mended to  the  queen  for  the  position  of  bedchamber- 
woman,  never  imagining  that  this  poor  ignorant  relative 
would  usurp  her  own  place  as  royal  favorite. 

Before  Anne  had  ascended  the  throne,  a  little  incident 
occurred  which  eventuallv  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
duchess.  The  Princess  Anne  was  one  dav  alone  in  her 
private  drawing-room  at  St.  James.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  entered  the  anteroom  where  the  princess' 
waiting- woman,  afterwards  Mrs.  Mashiim,  was  in  attend- 
ance. Observing  a  pair  of  gloves  upon  the  table,  the 
duchess,  thinking  they  were  her  own,  drew  them  upon  her 
hands.  Whereupon  the  attendant  remarked  that  the 
gloves  belonged  to  the  princess,  who  hiul  sent  her  to  get 
them,  as  her  mistress  was  about  to  enter  her  carriage. 
'*  What !  have  I  touched  anything  that  has  been  upon  the 
hands  of  that  odious  woman  !  '*  exchiiined  the  duchess  in 
a  fury  of  ill-temper ;  and  tearing  them  from  her  fingers 
she  threw  them  on  the  floor  and  retired,  little  thinking 
that  the  insulting  words  had  been  overheard  by  the  prin- 
cess in  the  adjoining  room.  From  that  moment  the  ulti- 
Buite  disgrace  of  the  imperious  duchess  was  determined 
^pon,  although,  owing  to  her  husband's  victories  and  her 
<>wn  threats  of  publishing  the  confidential  letters  of  her 
*' loving  Mrs,  Morley,"  her  downfall  was  long  delayed. 
Queen  Anne  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  loving  wife^  whew 
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i  a  eoveroign ;  aud  the  death  of  her  husband  Id 
ir,  i  terrible  blow  to  her.     As  the  queeu  sat  bj 

'  d"'         lioiigli  she  was   the  monarch  of  a  vast  realm, 
IK  K  '.  slave  of  court  etiquette  ;  anil  as  tlie  Ducbtan 

i'ougb  still  lield  her  oftlce  aa  mistress  of  Uic 
huB,  mis  tyrannical  etiquette  required  that  the  hated 
ubess  should  invade  even  the  sanctuary  of  Anne's  be- 
loved dead,  and  lead  tlie  queen  from  the  funereal  chamber, 
Biit  the  days  of  the  ascendency  of  the  brilliant  but 
terrible  virago  were  nearly  numbered.  In  1710,  the  Whig 
ministi'v  was  doiwsed,  and  tlie  Tories  came  into  power. 
■'Anne  could  not  cope  with  her  discarded  favorite  in 
eloqueuce  and  violence,  but  she  conid  resist  and  dissem- 
ble;  above  all,  she  could  hold  her  tongue."  Influented 
by  tbe  Tories,  who  gained  the  ear  of  the  queen  througb 
the  conoivance  of  Mrs,  Masham,  it  was  secretly  arrang:e<] 
that  the  Whig  miuistry  should  lie  forced  to  retire;  that 
the  Marll>oronghs  should  be  disgraced,  and  that  peape 
should  be  negotiated  with  Louis  XIV,  The  prond  diicliesa 
had  not  yet  been  publicly  iuformed  of  her  impending  down- 
fall, but  rumors  had  reached  ber  of  tbe  queen's  animosity- 
Haateuing  to  Kensington,  she  forced  herself  into  the  pres-- 
ence  of  the  qneeii,  and  demanded  with  the  air  of  a  sover- 
eigo  rather  than  a  subject,  of  what  she  was  accused- 
The  queen,  aware  that  her  only  weapon  against  the  sar- 
castic and  >'oluble  tongue  of  the  duchess  was  silence, 
remarked  with  cutting  composure:  "I  shall  make 
answer  to  anything  you  say."  This  was  more  than 
enraged  duchess  could  bear,  and  she  launched  foi-th  int 
such  a  terrible  tongue-lMsJiing  of  violent  vitiiperatii 
that  tlie  iuceiirHid  4iieeri  turned  to  leave  the  room  ;  wl 
Upon  the  duchess  exclaimed,  "  I  am  confident  you  1 
suffer  in  this  world  or  the  next  for  so  raucl)  JDlmmanit 
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**That  m  m}'  buninefiB/'  retorted  the  queen,  as  she 
lifted  the  |K>rti^re  and  retired,  leaving  the  discomfited 
dncheHB  to  weep  in  a  fury  of  rage  and  humiliation. 

They  never  met  again.  When  the  Duke  of  MarlV>orough 
returned  from  hi»  campaign,  not  all  hiH  condenceuBion  in 
f)egg]ng  on  hin  knecH  that  the  golden  key,  —  his  wife's 
Inulge  of  office,  —  might  be  n^tained  by  her  for  a  few  weeks 
sufficed  to  appease  the  queen.  ^^  I  will  have  it  in  two 
days,"  exclaimed  the  angry  Anne ;  and  ufxm  repf>rting 
hiH  failure  U)  his  indignant  wife,  she  nXno  hurled  u[Km  his 
lKK>r  heafl  her  invectives  of  wrath,  and  throwing  the 
golden  keys  ufx^n  the  flrK>r,  the  haughty  virago,  who  had 
lost  all  fK>wer  over  her  queen,  but  still  maintained  her 
UK^ndency  in  her  husband's  heart  in  spite;  of  all  her  out- 
bursts of  temper,  sullenly  nftinfd,  leaving  her  humiliated 
itprmsfe  U)  pick  up  her  tardily  relin(juiHhed  badge  of  oflk^j 
and  meeklv  bear  it  back  in  sliame  and  sf>rrow  U)  her 
offendcK]  sovereign.  Hard  faU»  for  a  man  tf>  fall  inU^the 
snare  of  playing  the  go-between  of  two  angry  women, 
especially  when  one  is  his  wif(^  and  the  other  his  sover- 
eign. 

Tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  aft<frwards 
went  abroacl,  and  their  history  is  no  longer  connected  with 
that  of  ^  jueen  Anne. 

The  famous  peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  1713. 
The  remainder  of  (^uecm  Anne's  rc'ign  was  unmomentf>us. 
After  her  cxperien(M;  with  tin*  DufhesK  of  Marlborough 
the  cletermined  U)  assert  h(*r  own  will,  Imt  sIh^  deccjived  no 
one  but  herself,  as  she  was  now  alternaU;ly  swayc'd  by 
her  two  favorites,  the  Duftht'SH  of  Soni(M*mit,  who  was 
appointed  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  Lady  Masliam,  whom 
she  haxi  raised  to  a  title  and  made  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  purse.     Swift  says  of  Anne  at  this  time  :  — 
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"Often,  out  of  fear  of  being  imposed  upon 
over-caution,  she  would  impoae  upon  herself;  she  i 
delight  in  refusing  those  who  were  thought  to  hai 
greatest  power  with  her,  eveu  in  the  most  rease 
things,  und  such  as  were  necessary  for  her  service 
would  let  them  be  done  till  she  fell  into  the  bumoi 
herself." 

In  ber  best  days,  Anne  was  merely  a  dull,  uninfi 
woman,  without  the  slightest  literary  tastes,  and  y< 
reign  is  called  the  "Augustan  Age  of  Anne," 
the  "  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  "  are  held  only  a 
to  the  "  poets  of  the  Ehzabethan  age."  No  one  ' 
probably  have  been  more  surprised  than  Anne  L 
to  have  been  thus  clasaed  with  the  glorioua  i 
of  literary  fame,  for  she  never  read,  and  was  1 
cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  brilliant  minds  ' 
gave  her  reign  its  brightest  lustre.  Sir  Isaac  Ne 
Pope,  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  De  Foe, 
Prior,  Arbutbnot,  Congreve,  Young,  Parnell,  Grao 
and  Bishop  Atterbury,  were  the  most  celebrated  a 
the  literary  lights  in  her  time. 

The  daily  etiquette  of  the  court  life  of  Queen  An 
thus  described ;  — 

"  The  bedchamber- woman  came  into  waiting  b 
her  majesty  arose,  and  previous  to  prayers.  If  a  la 
the  bedchamber  were  present,  the  bedchamber-W' 
handed  ber  the  queen's  linen,  and  the  lady  put  it  01 
Majesty.  Every  time  the  queen  changed  her  dress  i 
course  of  the  day  her  habiliments  made  the  same  fi 
progress  from  hand  to  hand.  When  the  queen  wi 
her  hands,  her  page  of  the  back  stairs  brought  an 
u|>on  a  side-table  a  basin  and  ewer.  Then  the 
chamber- woman   placed   it  before  the  queen,  and 
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»i  the  other  side  of  the  table  over  against  the  queen,  the 
ady  of  the  bedchamber  only  looking  on.  The  bed- 
ihamber-woman  poured  the  water  out  of  the  ewer  on  the 
laeen's  hands.  It  was  also  her  duty  to  pull  on  the  queen's 
^yes  when  her  Majesty  could  not  do  it  herself,  which  was 
rften  the  case,  owing  to  her  infirmity  of  gout.  The  page 
>f  the  back  staird  was  always  called  to  put  on  the  queen's 
ihoes.  When  Queen  Anne  dined  in  public,  her  page 
Mssed  the  glass  to  her  bedchamber- woman,  and  she  to 
fce  lady  in  waiting ;  in  due  time  it  reached  the  lips  of 
wyalty." 

^  There  was  little  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  which  dis- 
Inguished  the  court  of  the  proud  Elizabeth ;  indeed,  Anne 
mrself  was  too  careless  and  dull-witted,  and  the  imperious 
^Qchess  of  Marlborough  was  too  defiant  of  all  restraints 
ID  have  insured  that  subservient  obeisance  which  Elizabeth 
Ifimanded  and  received.  Having  been  obliged,  even  in 
Mr  coronation  procession,  to  be  borne  in  a  low  arm-chair 
hi  account  of  her  gout,  which  prevented  her  walking  in 
iMgal  majest}^  as  all  her  predecessors  had  done,  she  con- 
imed  subject  to  this  infirmity,  which  her  gross  eating 
iM  drinking  greatly  increased.  The  stormy  disputes 
fe^tween  her  ministers,  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  became 
^  violent  that  at  length  the  fear  of  having  to  submit  to 
k"  third  terrible  council  with  them,  after  two  hot  disputes 
|M  been  interrupted  by  her  attacks  of  violent  illness, 
a  burning  fever,  which  threatened  her  life.  Sub- 
;ing  to  the  old  remedy  of  bleeding,  she  was  found  to 
no  better,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  end  was  near. 
ford  having  resigned  his  oflSce  of  lord  treasurer  in  a 
Ige,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  some  one  in  his  place. 
Ihe  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  suggested  for  the  oflSce,  but 
%  would  not  accept  the  staff  unless  the  queen  herself  laid 
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it  ID  his  hnnd.  Acc^ordiiif^ly  ihe  white  wand  was  |)Uc«l 
ill  tliu  ftUffcnlug  flngura  of  the  ilyii)g  qiieeQ,  and  tlie  I)uk« 
of  KhrewMbiiry,  approudiiiig  licr  budiiido,  nskedi  — 

"  Do  yon  know  to  whom  ymi  (jivo  the  wbit«  wand?" 

"Yah,"  murmured  tho  stlll-coiiMdous  ()aeen;  "toUie 
Duke  of  SlirewMhiiry  ;  mid  for  rind'it  Hftkc,  iih  it  for  (lie 
gOod  of  my  ]>ooiilo  I " 

Thui  iwrishE^  ttio  laet  of  tho  HOvoroiRntt  of  the  Hooh 
of  Htuart. 

"Tlio  British  sovereign  is  dead  and  the  throne  i) 
Tociint,"  wurd  the  ftw  Imt  nKprcmiiivc  words  mdI  to 
Heorj^B  of  Hunovur;  and  tritboiit  oiiimHitSoD.  King 
Ueorgo  1.  HscbDdvd  the  tliroDe  of  Great  BrStain. 


^ 
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A.D.  1717-1780. 

**  'TiB  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  adniir'd ; 
'Tib  goTemment  that  makes  them  seem  divine." 

—  Shakespeare. 

ON  the  13th  of  May,  J717,  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Vienna,  a  baby  princess  first- opened  her  wondering 
eyes  upon  this  world,  in  whose  history  she  was  destined  to 
play  an  important,  and  what  is  still  better,  a  highly  com- 
mendable part.  This  illustrious  inliaiit  was  christened  by 
the  titles,  Maria  Theresa  Valperga  Amelia  Christina. 

Her  father  waa^  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  emperor  of 
Germany.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  who,  as  Mary  PieiTc- 
pont,  had  figured  as  one  of  the  young  ladies  appointed  to 
bear  the  train  of  Queen  Anne  during  her  coronation  cere- 
mony, afterwards  visited  the  court  of  Vienna,  shortly 
before  the  birth  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  describes  the 
mother  of  that  princess,  the  lovely  Elizabeth  Christina  of 
Brunswick,  as  an  empress  of  sweet  and  gracious  manners 
and  amiable  character. 

But  Maria  Theresa  far  outshone  both  her  parents  in 
beauty  of  person,  strength  of  character,  and  marvellous 
executive  abilities,  which  have  placed  her  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  female  sovereigns ;  yea,  still  more,  on  account  of 
the  rare  combination  of  virtues  and  strength  which  her 
character  manifested,  she  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the 
list  of  famous  queens,  equalled  only  perhaps  by  Isabella 
of  Castile. 
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nd  the  world  as  other  epochs,  and  because  the  very 
»eaaty  and  parity  of  her  character  demands  no  long 
>anegyric  to  prove  her  greatness  ;  therefore  her  reign  will 
)e  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  probably  equal  to  Maria 
riieresa  in  executive  ability ;  but  Catherine  is  so  revolt- 
ing as  a  woman,  so  devoid  of  every  virtue  of  heart  or 
boqI,  that  her  fame  is  rather  infamous  notorietv  than 
commendable  greatness.  Elizabeth  doubtless  possessed 
as  strong  a  mind  and  keener  cunning,  and  was  undenia- 
bly far  more  liberally  educated ;  but  Elizabeth  was  so 
pitiably  weak  in  her  jealous  van  it}'  and  heartless  and 
condemnatory  gallantries,  that  she  must  rank  beneath 
Maria  Theresa  when  they  are  individually  compared. 

Isabella  of  Castile  stands  nearer  to  Maria  Theresa  in 
individual  greatness  than  any  of  the  other  famous  queens, 
^"e  have  not  included  a  sketch  of  her  life  in  this  volume, 
because  her  history  is  so  indissolubly  intertwined  with 
that  of  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain  ;  and  in  giving  his  life  in 
the  companion  book  of  "Famous  Rulers,"  we  also  there 
outlined  a  brief  sketch  of  Isabella  of  Castile. 

Maria  Theresa  is  the  most  illustrious  example  of  an 
**  imperial  woman  of  business."  She  was  big-brained 
wid  energetic,  having  none  of  the  mental  weaknesses  of 
voluptuous  natures.  Lacking  thereby,  perhaps,  somewhat 
in  warm  emotions,  but  bv  her  own  inherent  nature  she 
^as  exempted  from  falling  into  error.  She  was  a  model 
of  virtue  both  in  public  and  private  life. 

''Maria  Theresa  was  an  embodiment  of  executive 
J^ality.  She  had  the  promptitude,  forethought,  and 
vigilance  of  a  detective  officer,  and  discharged  duty  with 
the  rigid  precision  of  a  policeman.  She  was  essentially 
practical,  and  thoroughly  industrious-minded.     She  was 
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wtAy  in  on  uniergonoy,  equal  to  a  diffloulty,  uid  stor^ 
ft)r  itnlcr  itiid  regulatioD.  Sbe  met  reverses  with  bold- 
miH  mill  fortitiule,  oixl  used  pi'OMperitjr  for  institoting 
ri>fi>rmii.  S\w  wua  ({iL-utlj'  rt!itii;ilisl,  lemedjiog  saddn 
laUolianocH  by  onrountennx  tliom  llruily,  and  remedyiif 
(UcUtlnn  evtlN  with  the  itroOK  hand  of  eradicatioD." 

Kredorlch  the  Dri-at,  Although  politically  her  foe,  mU 
of  hiT  !  "  Altlioii([h  I  hnvo  madu  war  against  her,  I  law 
nsvor  bwii  hor  iMtrsomU  oacmy.  I  have  always  respecUd 
litir ;  Hho  irftH  an  liouoi'  to  tier  sex,  and  the  gtoryor  ha  ' 
Uii'uiit'." 

Mnrla  Thvitma  whh  not  only  immuvulatcly  virtuous  ber- 
•eir,  liiit  hIio  eufor<.rt«(l  thv  etriotest  rule  of  moral  and 
dvi'oi-uuii  demeanor  l>utli  iu  her  uourt  and  throughout  her 
doiiitTiioufl.  Hi(p)roiia  etiquette  and  staid  deooriun  were 
marl((«il  ^natur<^il  of  her  imperial  hoimehold  and  her  own 
oondiiot,  (tnl\  outo  did  mIip  doij;ii  to  notice  one  of  [irof- 
llljiilu  iiotorioly.  When  alio  dfeirod  to  enter  into  friendly 
ailhiiirt'  with  France,  uhe  found  the  cfTeminate  l^nis  XV. 
unwilling  to  linltui  In  the  proposals  of  her  ambaBsador. 
Wi'll  knowing  wliorti  tins  chk'f  InHucnce  over  the  mind  of 
tliin  weak  king  eould  bo  ruaolicd,  ahe  condescended  to 
write  a  letter  to  Mudaniv  de  L'ompadour,  with  the  cour- 
toouH  addrotiH  "  J/ii  CViflrc  Aiide."  This  produced  the 
expected  elTiiot.  Miulnine  de  Pompadour's  self-lurc  and 
vaulty  were  bo  much  fUttei-ed  by  audi  a  mark  of  attention 
from  ttio  Imperial  Maria  Tlicrcsa,  that,  employing  ber 
most  sedncUvo  arts,  sbe  won  the  consent  of  Lonia  XV. 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Austria.  Gut  this  political 
policy  must  liave  t-ost  tlie  pure  and  exalted  character  of 
Marin  Theresa  a  sharp  (inn^  of  personal  mortification. 

In  1 736  Maria  Theresa  was  mari'ied  to  Francis,  Date 
of  LoiTaine.     This  marriage  was  one  of  love  rathei'  tbau 
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policy,  and  the  union  was  a  happy  one.  Francis  was 
mach  inferior  in  mind  to  his  beautiful  and  accomplished 
wife,  but  Maria  Theresa's  affection  for  him  was  sincere 
and  very  constant  tlirough  a  long  wedded  life.  The  death 
of  her  father,  Charles  VI.,  left  Maria  Theresa,  in  her 
twenty-fourth  year,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
Archduchess  of  Austria^  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  Duchess  of  Milan,  of  Parma,  and  of  Placentia,  in  her 
own  right ;  and  in  right  of  her  husband,  she  was  also 
Grrand-Duchess  of  Tuscany.  But  notwithstanding  these 
numerous  titles,  her  cause  was  in  truth  desperate.  Her 
father  had  endeavored  to  secure  her  undisputed  succes- 
sion by  means  of  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  which 
declared  Maria  Theresa  the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria. This  sanction  had  been  ratified  by  several  Euro- 
pean powers ;  but  no  sooner  was  Charles  VI.  dead  than 
claimants  arose  in  all  directions.  "  Within  the  first  few 
months  of  her  reign,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  so  fre- 
quently guaranteed,  was  trampled  under  foot.  France 
deferred,  and  at  length  declined  to  acknowledge  her  title. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  supported  by  France,  laid  claim 
to  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  The  king  of  Spain 
also  laid  claim  to  the  Austrian  succession,  and  prepared 
to  seize  on  the  Italian  states  ;  the  king  of  Sardinia  claimed 
Milan  ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  not  satisfied  with  merely 
advancing  pretensions,  pounced  like  a  falcon  on  his  prey, 
and  seized  upon  the  whole  duchy  of  Silesia,  which  he  laid 
vv'aste  and  occupied  with  his  armies." 

**  The  perils  which  surrounded  Maria  Theresa  at  her 
iccession  were  such  as  would  have  appalled  the  strongest 
nind.  She  was  not  only  encompassed  b}'  enemies  with- 
out, Imt  threatened  with  commotions  within  :  she  was 
without  an  army,   without  a  treasury,  and,  in  point  of 
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ut  a  miofiitry :   for  tboae  wtio  mmpoeed  t}iv 

1)1'  KtutcK-dUUull  iif  Vl(>uiiA,  ogntMl  tint  111  am 

Jpftlduoy  of  ttH-  Duke  of  ljar\&\uif." 

in  TliercBH  won  tiover  tto  f^at  ao  in  tlip  mi'lM 

,jUy  (iverwIieliiiiiiK  attverait}'.     Hungary  cluug 

K  _V(iiJiig:  aiid  (lauiitk'Mi  queuu.  and  to  Hnugflry 

uiMKTti  for  uul.     On  the  l.ftli  of  .lunc,  1741.  Khi:  <nii 

dwdihI  (jnc«n  of  lliiii^arj-  at  ProBburg.     Ttiu  vorouatloii 

(IB  attended  witli  all  the  iinUnnHl  pomp  and  jiecuiiai'  wr- 

iniialita  of  that  i^oiiiitry,     Tiiplroii  orown  of  Si,  Kiephin 

ai>   [)la(«<l  ii|xm   the   IimuI  of  the  ilax»lhigly  btaiuUfiil 

Jrfaria   ThcntMa,  then    in    the.    hcitiht  of    bi;r    fawinatiiv 

ciiarmti.     Over  hei'  gcin-uii(^rueti>d  ruyal  roliea  irtut  tlirown 

tlie  •a«ro(l   tatUired   miuiUe  which  waa  i-egarded  by  tht 

Hungariaua  as  a  revered  inafgnia  of    the   reiial  c 

Mnuntfid  on  a  aiipcrh  i^harger,  slie  th«n  rode  K^laiitly  op 

till-  Uoyiil   Moiinl.  whldi  wiih  ii  riKiti^  liilloi^h  ii<mr 

hni'g  conworjiteil  u>  thin  owri'inony ;  and  huvinu  rec 

the  summit,  Marin  Ttidreita,  acL-ordiDj^  to  ancient  i'U«li'ai< 

drew  forth  her  gliiiteniiig  aahre.  and  waved  it  around  her 

head,  aignalixinfi  the  iilca  of  ileflauce  to  all  tlm  four  quv- 

tera  of  the  world.     'I'lio    L*oi-onation    (seremoniiw  liavlaj 

befin  coinplet(5d,  Maiia  Thcre«a  retnrnvd  to  the  gtvM  b 

of  the  palace,  where  a  magnificent  feast  had  been  spread 

for  all  the  high  dit;n{taHea  of  the  realm.     The  lieaiilifiil 

i\»evn  Milt   111  tlie   plwi!  of  honor;    and  aa  the  day  < 

warm  anil  the  mm  tinmn  wan  heavy,  nhu  lift«d  the  ani'ltnl 

diadetn  from  her  bmw.  wheri>ii[H)|]  her  luxuriant  hair  f<^ 

upon  her  shoulders  in  picturesque  abandon,  tnnkin);  tx* 

Htich  a  vision  of   beauty  with   her  flowing  chcokx.  *"' 

sparklinti;  eyex,  and  rcgiil  lumriii^,  tliiit.  the  old  kiiifr'" 

and  galhiiit  lords  could  wmw  rcfrniu  from  shouting  tl 

euthusiaittic  admiration  for  the  lovely  woman,  and  pa) 
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ic  reverence  for  their  adored  queen,  in  resounding  accla- 
ations. 

Still  greater  was  their  enthusiasm  when  they  were 
isembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  and  the  stately 
leen,  wearing  the  Hungaiian  mourning  costume  in  mem- 
y  of  her  late  father,  entered  the  spacious  apartment, 
id  ascended  the  platform  from  whence  the  kings  of 
ungary  had  been  accustomed  to  address  their  council 
'  lords. 

Imperial  indeed  was  the  graceful  Maria  Theresa ;  ma- 
sty  sat  enthroned  upon  her  regal  brow,  and  the  sover- 
gn  as  well  as  the  gracious  woman  beamed  in  her  mag- 
3tic  eyes,  while  the  melodious  and  alluring  tones  of  her 
ithetic  voice  seemed  to  commingle  the  inspiring  reso- 
uice  of  a  bugle-call  with  the  melting  sweetness  of  the 
ch  chords  swept  from  harp-strings,  as  she  alternately 
)pealed  to  their  patriotism,  and  her  helpless  condition 
\  queen,  woman,  and  mother.  Her  stirring  address  to 
em  was  made  in  Latin,  and  as  she  impressively  com- 
itted  herself  and  children  to  their  fidelity,  lifting  her 
fant  son  Joseph  in  her  arms  and  presenting  him  to  the 
isembled  lords,  a  thousand  warriors  drew  their  sabres 
om  their  scabbards  and  shouted  with  wild  enthusiasm : 
Moriamur  pro  rege  nostra^  Mar  id  Theresd**  (We  will 
e  for  our  sovereign,  Maria  Theresa) . 
Overpowered  by  this  enthusiastic  devotion,  the  lustrous 
ires  of  the  noble-spirited  queen  filled  with  grateful  tears, 
od  as  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  a  moment 
)  regain  her  composure,  sobs  were  heard  throughout  the 
asembly  of  Hungarian  nobles,  and  every  heart  throbbed 
»ith admiring  devotion.  Hungary  was  roused  as  one  man, 
•wl  the  dauntless  and  beautiful  Maria  Theresa  was  queen 
of  every  heart  as  well  as  queen  of  swords  and  purses. 


!■■  UAIUA    TIIKItE/iA.  ^^M 

the  hmv  or  hur  hi^roir  oournge  limited  to  tt» 
uf  lluiigarj .  Kiiifluuil  diil  licr  lioDor.  llu 
latlon  u/  tlilB  yoUDf;  queon  excited  the  liveliftt 
ler  omittu.  Tlie  I'urliamtjnL  vut«i)  latye  siilwf- 
tort  bur;  nml  tlivt  ImlicH  of  Knghind,  with  Uie 

I  B  of   Mftrli>oroiigli   &t  tlipir  heitd,  Hiilxu-j-ilHil 

)r  her  I'elief.     But  Mnria  TlieruBa  Rmcioiul.r 

ine         m  private  gift,  ocveptiu^  only  the  aid  nf  tbr 

ip  »m  ill  Iht  iK^liulf  ninewl  fivi-r  iiU  tiip  utaW 

k  md  Bemi-»avB)r('  )mii<l«  (1iK-k<!d  lu  lit-r  tit4iii(liril 

ftuiii  (|uark-iei.  Vionnii  wmt  etrungly  fortltled,  ■ 
Ounnwiy  nnd  Pruauiu  loukt!^  it  in  lUtniiiBhtneat.  Tl 
belplesB  young  ijiivt^n,  witlioLi  tmny,  unuiaB,  or  powerfiil 
ininUt«ni,  they  hiid  snjiiKwea  wonld  be  an  easy  pre;. 
Bat  RiftrvolloiiB  to  i«l&tc,  AiiHtriB,  witii  only  an  inespeH- 
■■iK'i-d,  mmk  rnmnn  »l  jIm  iiend.  defii-x  tli<-ir  vuunUal 
Ht.i'(!ii){tli ;  uiid  Pn'd(-i'i<il( ,  the  ariYiguiit,  falk-n  Huitiewtial 
'■  from  liiB  iiilch  of  iiridir,"  deigns  to  ninnifcst  mttneiieww 
for  a  uoiiciliatury  iirniiigeineDt,  providing  that  be  cin 
kee|»  hJB  coveted  Silesia.  To  this  conocswon  Maria  Tbe- 
ruMa  ia  foreed  to  agree  ;  for  while  Mhe  was  defending  her- 
Hclf  agalnitt  I'l-iinHiii,  tiiu  French  and  Havariuns  were  over- 
wlit^lming  her  own  1toht>iniu.  The  KIcutor  of  Bavuii 
twving  neized  I'ragiKS  hi;  wan  elected  Emperor  of  Ge^ 
many,  and  crowned  at  Frankfort  by  the  title  of  Cliarln 
V!I.  But  within  a  few  montlm  the  Freneh  were  defeatai 
Maria  Thereaa  i>ntered  Pri^iie,  and  wan  there  crowDu>l 
Qiic'-ii  of  Bohemia  in  May,  1748.  In  Italy  mIic  wati  alto 
victoriotia.  In  1744  nIic  iifrniii  Uwt  Havana,  but  in  tb* 
foUowinjt  year  Hohpniia  (iikI  ll;.v;ij  jji  were  reeovi-re<l ;  mi' 
CharleH  VII.  dying  aoon  after.  Maria  Thereta  ww  m^  " 
bled  to  fulfil  licr  proud  ambition  by  pUeing  the  imped 
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crown  of  emperor  upon  her  husband's  head.  Francis  was 
proclaimed  Empeior  of  Germany  at  Frankfort,  and  Maria 
Theresa  was  the  first  to  exclaim,  '^  Long  live  the  Emperor 
Francis  I."  Thus  had  been  fulfilled  one  of  her  dearest 
ambitions ;  and  she  had  secured  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  crown  to  her  family,  by  whom  it  had  been  worn 
for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  above  three  hundred  years. 
Henceforth  Maria  Theresa,  uniting  in  herself  the  titles  of 
Empress  of  Germany  and  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, is  known  in  history  as  the  ^^  Empress-Queen." 

By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  Maria  Theresa 
retained  possession  of  all  her  ancestral  inheritance  except 
Silesia,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla.  '^  She  recov- 
ered the  imperial  -dignity,  which  had  been  nearly  wrested 
fh>m  the  House  of  Austria,  and  obtained  the  guarantee  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  from  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe.  Her  father  had  left  her  without  a  single  florin 
in  the  treasury ;  and  after  eight  years  of  war  and  the 
loss  of  several  states  in  1750,  her  revenues  exceeded 
those  of  her  predecessors  by  six  millions. 

^'All  the  new  laws  and  regulations,  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  took  place,  emanated  from  Maria 
Theresa  herself,  and  they  were  all  more  or  less  wisely  and 
benevolently  planned,  and  beneficial  in  their  effects." 

Her  first  war  was  purely  one  of  self-defence,  and  the 
sword  was  drawn  in  a  just  cause.  Her  enemy,  Frederick 
the  Great,  acknowledged  that  '^  the  Austrian  army 
acquired,  under  the  auspices  of  Maria  Theresa,  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  it  bad  never  attained  under  any 
of  her  predecessors,  and  that  a  woman  accomplished 
designs  worthy  of  a  great  man." 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  conscientious  Catholic,  but  she 
did  not  allow  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  dictate  the  affairs  of 


her  kii^doiD,  uttl  she  realized  the  necessary  distinclxm 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiciione. 

"She  sDppresscd  tbe  peDsions  dMTge<l  at  Koioe  ujioii 
beneficea ;  and  forbade  the  alienation  of  propertv  in  favor 
of  eccleeia«tioal  bodies."  She  intrusted  tbe  epiritu^ 
goverumente  of  coDvents  to  bi^bope,  bat  placed  their 
secular  matters  in  the  hands  of  magistrates.  She  «o 
restrained  the  power  of  the  Inqnisition.  (hen  existii^  id 
her  Italian  dominions,  that  the  check  she  plai-ed  upon  tbe 
despotic  operations  of  that  diabolical  institution,  led  (o 
its  final  abolishment  in  Lomhardy  and  Tuscany  at  a  later 
period. 

Maria  Theresa  was  ever  ready  to  make  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal ease  for  tbe  good  of  her  subjects.  She  was  heard 
to  say  :  — 

■'  I  i-cprooch  myself  with  the  time  I  bpcnd  in  sleep  S£ 
SO  much  robbed  from  my  i>eople." 

"No  sooner  did  Maria  Theresa  find  herself  settled  in 
[icaceful  security,  than  she  prepared  to  carry  out  lier 
syMteiiis  of  inteinal  reform.  The  vestiges  of  war  were 
effaced;  agriculture  was  revived ;  commerce  and  the  arts 
were  encouraged  ;  shipping  interests  were  regarded  ;  roads 
constructed  and  repaired ;  \'ienna  was  enlarged  aod  em- 
hcllislicd;  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  of  porcelain, 
of  glass,  and  of  silken  stuffs,  were  established.  Science 
nourished  iu  the  foundation  of  several  universities  flod 
(wllegcs;  while  one  of  them,  still  enjoying  celebri^, 
bears  its  sovereign's  name  in  gratitude  to  its  foundress— 
'  Collegium  Thcrosianum.' 

■'  Special  sdiools  of  drawing,  painting,  and  architecture 
were  Instituted  ;  while  Prague  and  luuspnick  had  public 
libraries  endowed.  Observatories,  enriched  with  valuable 
apparatus  anil  instruments,   arose  in   Vienna,   in  Gratz, 
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and  in  Timau ;  Van  Swieten  was  eummoued  to  regenerate 
the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  Metastasio  was 
invited  to  help  in  disseminating  a  cultivation  of  the  Italian 
muse  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Measures  of  impor- 
tance and  magnitude  were  effected  by  Maria  Theresa  in 
the  government  of  her  people.  She  introduced  great 
amelioration  into  the  feudal  system  as  it  then  existed  in  Bo- 
hemia. She  abolished  the  torture  in  her  hereditary  states, 
—  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Severe  penalties  were  attached 
to  literary  piracy.  She  exerted  herself  to  promote  popu- 
lar education  throughout  her  dominions,  establishing  a 
general  system,  and  taking  means  for  its  efficacious  oper- 
tion.  She  divided  into  three  classes  the  schools  she 
instituted;  fii'stly,  'normal  schools,'  one  in  each  province, 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  other  schools  in  the 
province ;  secondly,  *  principal  schools,'  in  the  large 
towns ;  and  thirdly,  '  commercial  schools,'  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  The  normal  schools  were  superin- 
tended by  a  director ;  those  of  the  large  towns  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  magistrate ;  and  the  commercial 
schools,  under  that  of  a  parish  priest,  or  an  assessor  of 
the  communal  council. 

"  She  granted  extra  emolument  to  those  teachers  whose 
wives  taught  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  and  spinning ;  so 
that  children  thus  taught  were  able  to  earn  a  daily  addi- 
tion to  the  family  income.  The  system  worked  admirably, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  that  extended  popular  education 
which  operates  so  beneficially  throughout  the  Austrian 
monarchy." 

Her  second  war  with  Frederick  the  Great,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  was  in  the  end  productive  of  little  besides  a 
terrible  loss  of  life  and  monev  to  both  contestants.  Bv 
the  treaty  at  its  close  not  a  foot  of  territory  was  gained  or 
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r.Wt  bv  eitbcr  party.     In  Uiia  war  Aiutria's  ^iin 

I  ■iprnncf  luid  Ituiwia.     Maria  TtiercMi  waft  fortT-«iMli|J 

or  itge  at  tJae  end  wf  llii*  war.     For  Lweoty-four 

Europe  had  watt-bed  b^r  with  woDili-r  nml  adi 

She  liod  replacM)  tte  iucs|)al)le  Barlvfutteia  by 

,  I'rituM!  KauTiitz,  aud  for  b^arly  iblriy 

ml  tht^  dfUDi'-Uii  oT  Austria  am  prime  tniuUtvr. 

Uaria  Theii»a  was  not  satisflcijl  stiort  of  krio> 
OompivlieiidiDg  alt  things  peilaining  V>  bur  gov< 
Slie  often  deroted  U.-11  or  twelve  boura  togettwc' 
biMitifjin ;    and    Dotwitlistanding   this    cJose 
goremnieDta]  affairs,  sUe  atill  funad  time  for 
tbe  atoiiacmtrDt*  gf  ber  t^jart,  as  well  as  to  be  tlic  tngtlw 
of  aixt4>eii  ehiklreu. 

Maria  TlK'reBa  was  poaeeesed  of  great  beaut;  aud  &  M 
pretieticv.  Th<^  dignity  of  her  cxaJtcd  rank  was  worn  W^' 
regal  grace.  '^  Her  ligare  woe  tall,  and  formal  witli|M* 
feet  elegance ;  ber  depi>rtiiient,  ini^Kising  and  maiMll(k( 
litir  fi-aturea  weie  regular ;  ber  eyes  were  gray,  and  follfC 
luntrt-  and  expiifHsion  ;  tibe  bad  tbe  full  Austrian  lipa,  1^ 
iK-r  riioiitti  and  smile  were  beautiful ;  ber  coinplexioo  i# 
traiiM[iuri!nt ;  .she  had  a  profusion  of  fine  hair;  aadftt' 
complete  her  oharni§,  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  pecufiitf 
Hoft  and  sweet.  Her  tttrict  religious  [iriDciple».  ur  to 
enrly  and  exeeiwive  love  for  her  husband,  or  tbe  pride  ilf 
her  ro^al  station,  ur  i>crhape  all  these  combined.  ImJ  (<*- 
Hei-vod  her  character  fi-om  coquetry.  She  was  not  iinanf 
M^iifUlt  of  hci'  powtirH  of  captivaticHi,  bnt  she  used  then  a^ 
as  a  wunittii.  but  n»  a  queen;  not  to  win  lovers,  but  fc 
gain  ovpr  refractory  sulijeet*." 

U  it*  recorded  to  her  praise,  "that  she  desired  tft  V 
Inrnnuefl  of  every  ml  nf  Llii-  ailministiation  ;  tlint  sti* 
alTordi'd  the  |)Oor  and  humble,  as  well  as  tbe  noble  utxi 
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rich,  free  acceM  to  her  pret»ence ;  that  Hhe  listened 
beoignantly  to  all,  either  granting  their  t>etition»,  or,  if 
abe  denied  them,  {(;iving  reanonH  for  her  refuHal,  without 
delusive  promiaeB  or  va^e  evaKionn.  During  a  forty 
yeans'  reign  she  invariably  showed  a  love  of  justice  and 
trutli ;  and  she  stated,  as  a  principle  of  lier  conduct,  that 
It  is  only  the  pleasure  of  alleviating  distress  and  doing 
good  to  tlie  people  that  can  render  the  weight  of  a  crown 
supportable  to  the  wearer." 

In  the  year  176.0,  the  Kni[jeror  Francis  I.  died.  His 
loss  was  sincerely  mourned  )>y  Maria  'rtiercHu,  who  was 
devotedlv  attached  to  her  husl)and.  She  ever  uftcir  wore 
mourning  for  him,  and  frequently  vIhiUmI  tlie  imperial 
mausoleum  where  he  was  entombe<l.  In  anti(;ipation  of 
her  own  death  she  caused  her  coflhi  U)  f>e  made,  and 
secretly  sewed  upon  her  own  s}irou<L  SIk;  was  afterwards 
buried  in  tlie  grave-clothes  thus  ma<le  }>y  her  own  hands. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Hujperor  Francis,  h(;r  (Udesi  son 
received  the  imi>erial  crown  as  Josepli  II.  Hut  Maria 
Theresa  continued  to  hold  the;  first  plac(;  in  the  govern- 
ment until  her  death. 

Maria  Theresa  gloried  in  her  jK>wer  of  Uiing  able  to  be 
%  public  benefactor;  it  pleased  her  U>  bestow  benefits. 
She  richly  deserved  her  title  of  ''  Moth<*r  of  her  peophi"  ; 
and  she  declared  Just  before  her  death  that,  ^'  if  any  tiling 
i^prehensible  had  lieen  done  in  tier  naint;,  it  vvns  (utrtainly 
without  her  knowledge,  as  she  had  always  desired  the 
welfare  of  her  su)>jects."  Her  annual  private  charities 
tud  donations  amounted  Uy  more  than  eighty  thousand 
a  year ;  and  so  great  was  lier  )>enevol(;nee  that  when  her 
ton  Joseph  was  aocus(;d  of  not  lx;in<i;  generous,  he  niplied  : 
^^  If  I  gave  like  my  mother,  we  should  soon  have  nothing 
left  to  give  away/' 


♦•I 
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.vARr.i  rttKJtegx 

Uer  benefiictioiiB  iiicUiduii  nil  (lUaiwit  of  Iter  HubJcL-U, 
Stui  fautttlv.ti  lui'go  lioMjiituU  fur  lliu  iiilirrii  and  wouutkd 
AoUIicni,  KDil  ojHniud  lutvluniit  of  comfort  for  the  wUIom 
of  oSlccni  nnd  jfouug  tadicH  of  iinpoveriobed  familtef. 
Wttli  ■iieli  a  tH>)lii;ernnl  iicL^hbor  nn  Kredcrii-k  the  (iTett, 
M&rla  TliertiMi  coM  nut  f«itl  lutiiiirtd  of  nay  CM^ntinaed 
puriod  of  pviKW,  mid  Mtiti  tticrcroro  tnnitittiined  a  Isigc 
t,rmy  of  diHciplincd  troop§,  and  founded  military  luttdc 
rninn  at  Vieaiia,  Nciinlailt,  ami  Antwerp. 

Tlio  niraplicity  of  Iiit  oourt  lifu  wnit  a.  grttut  contnutt  W 
the  (txtravngnut  oHtontution  of  Kliealwtii  and  tti«  disMlnlc 
tiplondor  of  Catlicrino  II.  *'  In  tho  mornioK  an  old  mui, 
who  tumid  hardly  bii  (entitled  a  chamberlain,  but  merel;' 
what  In  oalUtd  on  thu  onntinent  a  frolleur,  entered  lur 
■LeepioK-room  nhout  Ave  or  kIx  o'clock,  opened  the  sbnl' 
t«ra,  lighted  the  ntovo,  and  srranRe<I  the  apartment.  Sbt 
l>r''iikruHl.<Ml  .,T>  iL  I'lip  of  iniIk-[!.>lTi-<t.  tliitn  drc-xril  and 
henrd  tnimx.  Tim  ilooi'  of  lior  roitm  wioi  wj  contrived  tluit 
it  opened  by  »  sliding  par'/vet,  nnd  mnim  wax  celebrated 
In  the  chapel  lieneath.  On  TneMdnya  Hhe  re<5eived  iht 
niinlHtcrH  of  tlie  varioiiH  apni'tuienbi ;  other  dKy»  were  ul 
apart  for  giving  ntidlence  to  fornlgntirti  unci  HtrangerM,  wliOr 
according  to  tliu  etitjufltb;  of  the  iin|iei'ial  court,  were 
alwuya  preaented  sitlKlyi  and  received  in  the  prlrtU 
apnrtmenlji.  There  wore  Htated  dayn  on  which  the  pen- 
eMt  and  inenneHt  of  her  Huh|iu:tii  were  adnilttod  tndi»erlni* 
nati'iy,  nnd  thi^y  unild  Mpi-uk  to  her  in  private  if  thejH 
deHlred.  At  other  linicn,  aUti  fittinded  to  her  leHMi 
mrinorialit,  dcHputchtw,  nignod  pngierM,  ot£.  Onring  tbt 
mtmmur,  whiiih  wna  <i)rcnl  nioMtly  ut  httr  pnlaccN  of  Soiidn- 
linmn,  or  at  Laxcnhnrg,  xhc  would  often  walk  In  a  ahaM 
avniio  pfiinnuinicating  with  her  apartments.  A  Iki»  ••• 
liiK'.kl.-d  round  lier  waiht.  filled  wlLli  imperii  nnd  nuMnorialit 
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which  she  carefully  read  as  she  promenaded,  noting  with 
her  pencil  necessary  answers  or  observations  to  each." 

She  usually  dined  alone  to  economize  time.  After 
dinner  she  attended  to  public  business  until  six  in  the 
evening,  as  she  dined  at  noon ;  and  until  her  hour  of 
retiring  her  daughters  joined  her,  when  she  held  a  draw- 
ing-room or  engaged  in  games  with  her  children.  Her 
daughters  were  all  expected  to  present  themselves  at  even- 
ing prayers,  which  the  empress  held  before  retiring,  and 
Qothing  but  sickness  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
family  regulation. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
was  attacked  by  small-pox,  which  was  very  fatal  in  her 
family,  she  having  lost  several  children  by  this  dread 
disease.  Upon  her  recovery  her  marvellous  beauty  was 
greatly  marred,  and  being  thrown  from  her  caiTiage  soon 
after  and  severely  wounding  her  face,  her  scarred  com- 
plexion and  altered  features  entirely  destroyed  her  former 
beauty  of  countenance,  though  her  queenly  beanng  and 
imperial  grace  continued  to  charm,  and  her  voice  lost 
none  of  its  melting  sweetness. 

Experiencing  the  dread  effects  of  small-pox,  she  estab- 
lished a  small-pox  hospital,  and  introduced  inoculation  in 
her  kingdom.     She  paid  great  attention  to  the  purity  of 
her  coinage,  and  so  strong  was  the  faith  of  her  subjects  in 
the  money  coined  under  her  supervision,  that  as  late  as 
1830,  the  workmen  at  the  mint  at   Milan  were  coining 
dollars  with  the  head  of  the  empress-queen  and  the  date 
1780.     "  These   dollars   were   intended   for   the   Levant 
trade ;  the  people  of  the  Greek  Islands,  being  accustomed 
to  trast  in  the  purity  of  the  coinage  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Maria  Theresa,  took  it  in  exchange  more  readily  than  that 
of  any  other  potentate." 
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Ttut  Klliiuioe  of  Mftritt  Tliereaa  HilU  France  was  prodoc- 
livp  of  (ltr«  evils  to  ber  family  in  aft«r-yenrs,  as  the  fate 
of  the  beaiitiful  Marie  Autiiinf  tie,  tbe  yfungeet  cUiigiit«i 
of  Maria  Tlieresa,  fully  eiemplifiea,  Begnrding  her  othei 
children,  ttereral  of  tlieu  were  ilbtingubfaed  in  after-life. 
B6iiid*«  her  eldest  son.  tbe  KDiperor  Joseph  jr..  Leopold, 
anotlter  son,  was  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  for  twenty-lin 
^fearH.  wben  he  sucoeeded  to  the  Empire  in  1790.  Fer 
dinaud,  ber  third  eoD,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Ilonse  erf 
Modena,  and  became  Dtike  of  Modcua.  Maximilian  be- 
came Flector  of  Cologne.  AH  of  ber  daughters  were 
beautiful  and  accomplished.  The  archducbesses  Mari- 
anns  end  Elisuibetb  remained  unmarried.  Tbe  Ardi- 
(Incfaraa  Christtna,  her  mothei-'e  favorite,  married  IMimx 
Albert  of  Sdxony.  wiiii.h  union,  liivt-  tiiat  of  her  mother's, 
was  for  love  rather  than  political  expediency.  Chrietina 
exercised  great  influence  over  her  younger  sisters,  Marie 
Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  ami  Caroline,  queen  ol 
Naples.  The  ArcbducheHs  Amelia,  another  beautiful  prin- 
cess, married  the  Duke  of  I'arma.  Two  other  sisters. 
Joanna,  and  the  lamented  Josepha,  died  with  small-jws 
in  their  early  womanbood.  The  death  of  the  Archduchess 
Josepha  was  particularly  harrowing,  as  she  contracted  tbe 
dread  disease  by  obeying  li<-r  mother's  wishes  that  she 
should  enter  the  family  burial  vault,  previous  to  her 
departure  for  Na|)les,  as  elie  was  then  betrothed  to  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  go  through  with  certain  religious 
ceremonies  which  Slaria  Theresa  considered  to  be  binding 
upon  a  member  of  this  illustrious  family.  The  lovely 
Josepha  expressed  great  alarm  regaitling  this  exposure  to 
contagion,  as  her  sister  bad  lately  died  from  small-pox  ; 
but  for  once.  Maria  Tlieresa  allowed  her  religious  bigotry 
to  supjilant  her  better  reason,  .ind  the  sad  and  tragic  result 
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of  this  filial  obedience  wruDg  the  mother's  heart  with  an- 
guisli,  all  the  more  bitter,  as  her  own  commands  had 
doubtless  occasioned  the  death  of  her  idolized  child.  A 
third  daughter,  Caroline,  was  then  betrothed  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  in  place  of  her  two  sisters,  whose  successive 
deaths  had  prevented  the  contemplated  union  with  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  both  of  them  having  been  affi- 
anced one  after  the  other,  to  King  Ferdinand. 

The  great  blot  upon  the  otherwise  illustrious  name  of 
Maria  Theresa  was  her  participation  in  the  iniquitous 
partition  of  Poland.  ''  She  has  been  rescued  from  the 
chaise  of  having  originated  the  unjust  plan ;  since  the  docu- 
ment of  the  secret  convention,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1772,  exists  to  prove  the  contrary ; 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  if  the  court  of  Austria  refuse  con- 
sent to  the  plan  of  partition,  Prussia  and  Russia  will  com- 
bine against  her.  Amid  the  general  outcry  that  arose  in 
Europe  against  the  crowned  spoliators,  Frederick  the 
Great  slyly  observed :  '  As  to  me,  I  fully  expected  all  this 
uproar  of  blame  ;  but  what  will  they  say  of  her  saintship, 
my  cousin  ? ' " 

Maria  Theresa  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  grandeur 
and  power  as  a  sovereign.  She  had  largely  extended  her 
territories.  She  had  so  increased  her  revenues  that,  not- 
withstanding her  immense  expenses,  she  laid  by  each  year 
in  her  treasurv  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  She  main- 
tained  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  lived 
in  harmony  with  her  ambitious  and  accomplished  son,  in 
whose  name  the  imperial  power  was  vested.  When  war 
withProssia  was  again  threatening  her  dominions,  her  skil- 
ful negotiations  with  Frederick  the  Great,  which  resulted 
in  the  peace  of  Teschen,  covered  her  name  with  glory  and 
ber  life  with  honor. 
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\o  xhv  Ilnimling.  exlraTngaiit  queen. "  —  1 

IN  mighty  Russia,  that  laud  of  violent  e; 
land  of   lavish  wealth   and  utt(?r  poverty, 
frightful  climate  conquei'et)  the  otherwise  invincihle  Xl 
leon,  snd  with  ite  keen  froete  enapped  the  nfUi 
throne;  where  millions  tremble  before  a  despot  whoM  ' 
is  fettered  by  no  constitution  ;  whose  prisons  arp  the 
realms  of  Siberia,  whither  so  many  trains  of    wreUil 
captives  have  passed  to  linger  hopelessly  in  JivinR  tomb* 
whose  sniOHldering  fires  of  discontent  and  hatred,  fiUiiN( 
by  the  ardent  breath  of  Nihilism,  are  constantly  breatdu 
out   into   rebellion  and  assassination,  —  in   that    land  4 
splendor  and  of  barbarism,  behold  St.  Petersbum-. 
city  of  the  Czars,  founded  by  Peter  tlie  Great  in   ITOfc 
and  risen  out  of  the  desolate  marshes  of  Ladoga  to  In 
the  worthy  capital  of  a  great  empire. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  city  of  palaces,  with  its  roval 
piincely  residences,  adorned  with  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corili* 
Ihian  cohimns  surmounted  by  massive  friezes,  entablatutttj- 
and  sculptures;  with  its  Grecian  and  Gothic  temples,  Ua, 
gi'eat  squares,   its  splendid,   spacious  streets,   its  moui 
ments,  its  warehouses  and  docks,  its  gardens  and 
vnrda,  Cronstadt  with  its  frowning  bastions  and  paini 
MpircB,  and  in  the  midst,  giving  to  all  an  air  of  space, 
freedom,  and  dignity,  the  Neva,  thronged  by  craft  of  all 
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^*  A  BtroDg  mind  and  feeling  heail,  royalty  and  beauty, 
long  life  and  prosperity,  a  happy  marriage,  a  numerous 
family,  fllnstrions  children,  her  people's  love,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  universe." 
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kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  tiny  gondola  to  the  man-of- 
war,  and  from  the  mighty  merchant  ship  to  the  rude 
barge  laden  with  timber  or  with  grain,  —  presents  a  scene 
of  opulence  and  magnificence  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  foundations  of  this  great  metropolis  were 
placed  in  the  quaking  l>ogs  of  Lake  Ladoga. 

Upon  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  midway  between  the  Sen- 
ate House  and  the  Admiralty,  stands  that  most  famous  of 
the  monuments  of  St.  Petersburg,  —  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great.  A  splendid  statue,  this,  of  bronze 
and  of  colossal  size.  Peter,  astride  a  mighty  charger, 
reins  back  his  steed  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and 
stretches  forth  his  sceptre,  while  he  seems  to  survey  with 
proud  triumph  the  wonderful  growtji  of  the  city  of  which 
he  is  the  '*  creator,*'  and  of  which  he  might  exclaim,  as  did 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon,  '*  Is  not  this  great  Peters- 
burg, that  I  have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and 
for  the  honor  of  ray  majesty  !  " 

Little  did  Peter  think,  when  he  laid  aside  the  sceptre  of 
Lis  empire,  that  five  women  would  reign  after  him  in 
almost  direct  succession,  and  that  the  last,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  would  rear  to  him  this  costly  monument  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Neva. 

Peter  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  Catherine,  who  gov- 
erned for  two  years,  then  Peter  II.,  a  poor  boy  of  fourteen, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  ruling  nominall}'  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  Anne,  niece  of  Peter  I.  was  placed 
upon  the  throne. 

Anne  reigned  ten  years,  or  rather  her  favorites  reigned 
for  her,  and  in  1740  she  ended  her  insignificant  life. 
Then  baby  Prince  Ivan  was  proclaimed  Emperor  Ivan  III. 
But  his  mother,  Anne  of  Mecklenburg,  thirsted  for  impe- 
rial power.    So  Biren,  the  regent,  went  \^  ^^^\:\^^  ^\A 
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Anne  of  Hecklenberg  ruled  iu  liia  stead.  It  was  onli^  foi 
a  year,  however,  for  in  1741  Elizabeth,  cousin  of  Anne, 
beaded  the  tmi>erial  guards  who  bad  revolted,  and  declared 
hereelf  Empress  Elizabeth  the  First. 

Elizabeth  ruled  for  twenty  yeare,  and  eoiamenced  bj 
declaring  that  "  she  noultl  uever  put  a  subject  to  death 
Bpon  any  provocation  whatever,"  —  a  principle  all  very 
fine  iu  theory,  but  never  put  iu  practice.  Aud  since  it  ee 
fttfected  her  tender  heart  to  take  the  lives  of  her  dear 
Bubjeete.  she  contented  herself  by  eendiug  tbem  to 
Siberia,  whicb  answered  her  purpose  quite  as  well, 

"  Joanna,"  said  she  to  her  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  «bo 
one  day  i-eproached  her  for  the  miserable  manner  in  niiich 
ehe  educated  her  nephew,  the  grand-duke, —  ■■  Jo&UBai. 
knowegt  thou  the  road  to  Siberia^  "  Joauna  took  the  iunt 
and  henceforth  held  her  peace. 

On  the  -Id  of  May,  1729,  at  Stettiu,  in  Prussia,  w«B 
born  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica,  Priueeaa  of  Anbalt- 
Zerbst- Bern  burg,  who,  in  1 7f>2,  resigned  all  these  soDorooff 
and  illustrious  titles  to  be  called  simply —  C'tUhei-itie  II. 

In  1747  the  Empress  Elizabeth  married  her  nephew, 
the  worthless  grand-duke,  to  this  Princess  of  Anhalt, 
and  at  the  death  of  the  empress,  in  1761,  he  became 
Peter  III. 

Things  went  smoothly  enough  for  the  first  few  months, 
but  srjon  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica,  Princess  of  Anhalt,. 
desired  to  reign  alone  and  undisputed  upon  the  throws 
of  the  KomauoQs,  and  in  that  highly  moral  and  viitnoM 
assembly,  the  imperial  court  of  St.  Peterabuig,  there 
were  many  who,  in  the  hope  of  self-aggrandizement, 
would  not  scruple  to  terminate  the  mortal  caieer  of  tie 
Emperor  Peter  the  Third. 

There  were  three  separate  conspiracies  against  the  life 
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Peter;  and  CftthenDe^  who  appeared  to  do  nothing 
rself ,  was  in  reality  the  mover  of  all. 
Peter  was  spending  a  few  days  at  his  country  palace  of 
•auienbanm,  from  whence  he  was  to  proceed  to  the 
lace  of  Peterhof,  where  the  conspirators  intended  to 
ize  and  carry  him  off. 

But  all  these  fine  plans  were  overthrown  by  a  soldier  of 
e  guard,  who  innocently  asked  his  captain  on  what  day 
ey  were  to  take  up  arms  against  the  emperor.  The 
rrified  captain,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  conspiracy, 
Lve  notice  to  his  superiors.  Then  all  is  terror  in  the 
uks  of  the  conspirators ;  and  the  Princess  Dashkoff, 
lien  she  learns  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  hastily  gives 
telligence  to  her  party.     The  Empress  Catherine  sleeps 

Peterhof,  where  she  has  gone  to  meet  her  husband. 
t  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  soldier  stands  at  her 
5dside.  It  is  Alexis  Orloff.  "  Your  Majesty,"  he  says, 
has  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  rise  and  follow  me  !  " 
The  empress  and  her  maid  dress  in  haste.  Orloff  con- 
icts  them  to  the  garden  gate,  where  a  carriage  is  in  wait- 
g.  The  empress  and  her  maid  are  placed  in  it.  Alexis 
izes  the  reins,  and  they  are  off  at  a  gallop. 
Before  they  have  gone  far  the  carriage  breaks,  and 
itherine  is  compelled  to  continue  her  journey  on  foot, 
hen  they  have  walked  about  a  mile,  they  meet  a  peas- 
it  driving  a  country  cart.  Immediately  Alexis  Orloff 
izes  the  horses,  places  the  empress  in  the  cart,  and 
ives  at  full  speed  toward  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  Peter  III.  sleeps  quietly  in  his  palace  at 
ranienl>aum,  while  his  wife,  Catherine  II.,  drives  madly 
ong  the  road  from  Peterhof  to  Petersburg,  to  place 
L>on  her  head  the  imperial  diadem  of  Russia. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  Catherine  reached  St.  Peters- 


burg.  She  iminediutely  presented  hersL-lf  to  tlic  twMien. 
iWHuriDg  them  that  the  Czar,  her  hiuthand,  inb^oiled  to  put 
lii-r  to  (ii-iith  that  very  night,  and  Ibat  tlivy  vere  her  calr 
protrction.  Thin  Ue  wfu  bctifived  at  Ibc  lucmient.  anil  iJic 
men  swore  Uj  dii:  in  licr  defiance. 

The  (JrlofTs  r!ii«cil  »  vry  of  ••  Jjong  live  the  Kmprew 
Cftthdrine ! "  nod  th«  soldiers  echoed  the  shout.  Tbeir 
ofttcuni  «Dcouriiged  them,  uud  vrhen  VillebctiH,  geneml  of 
artillery,  v«DtDr<:'l  U)  rtititotiHtrtitc,  Catherine  Uimvd  upon 
him  h&ughtily,  told  iiim  she  wanted  no  advice  of  bis,  bU 
U>  know  wliat  he  intended  to  do.  The  general,  cod- 
foiiiKltrd  at  ht^r  unsumcd  air  of  command,  ooiild  oolj 
stJiminer,  "To  oliey  your  Majesty  I"  and  immediaUlj 
delivered  the  arBenal*  and  magazines  of  the  city  into  lief 

ThiM  In  two  honm  did  Catherine  find  herself  upoo  w 
Ihnine,  with  an  iirtiiy  :it  her  miumaud.  nnd  the  cufital  si 
liiT  feet. 

Meanwhile  I'eter  III.,  totully  unconscious  of  tbe  luur- 
[lation  of  his  uiiftiithful  spouse,  ordered  bis  carriage. 
8(-t  out  for  fcterhof,  where  he  was  informed  of  the 
This  news  threw  him  into  such  horror  and  confusio 
Tor  a  time  he  lost  the  use   of    his  faculties,     lie  ax\i 
resolve  on  nothing,  and  his  imbecility  was  like  tbat  of 
terrified  child. 

Finally,  however,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  submi^ll 
leltvr  to  Cuthcnne,  uc-kuowledgiug  his  errors,  and  prapM 
iiig  to  share  the  sovereign  authority  with  her.  To 
letter  Catherine  gave  no  reply,  except  to  send  CoM 
I'uitin  to  the  Czar,  who  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  dedan 
tion  that  he  wiis  not  fit  to  reign,  and  tliat  he  volunl 
iihdicnied  the  throne.  Having  done  tliis,  the  poor,  ' 
priane  was  carried  off  and  locked  uj)  in  the  palace  i 
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Ropscha.  '^  It  was  necessary  that  some  apparent  reason 
should  be  given  for  such  extraordinary  proceedings,  and 
a  sliort  manifesto  was  accordingly  set  forth,  proclaiming 
the  accession  of  Catherine,  without  any  mention  of  the 
anhappy  emperor,  but  alleging  as  her  only  motives  for 
assuming  the  government  her  tender  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  above  all  for  the  holy  and  ortho- 
dox Greek  religion,  which  she  feared  was  exposed  to  total 
nim ;  and  this  notable  document  of  state  villany  thus 
concludes :  '  For  these  causes,  etc.,  we,  putting  our  trust 
in  Almighty  God  and  in  his  divine  justice,  have  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  of  all  the  Russias,  and  have  received 
a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  from  all  our  faithful  subjects.' 
Dated  June  28,  1762. 

"Thus,  by  a  revolution  which  never  could  have  occun^ed 
under  any  other  government  than  that  of  Russia,  which 
few  could  account  for  and  no  one  seemed  to  comprehend, 
—which  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
without  injury  to  individuals,  and  without  tumultuous  vio- 
lence,—  did  a  young  woman,  a  foreigner,  and  a  stranger 
to  the  imperial  blood,  spring  into  the  throne  of  the  Czars." 

Catherine  II.,  having  thus  established  herself  upon  the 

throne,  began  to  consider  how  she  could  best  retain  her 

newly  acquired  power.    The  first  obstacle  which  presented 

itself  to  her  mind  was  the  Czar,  Peter  III.     She  had  him 

under  lock  and  key  at  Ropscha,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  had 

his  friends  and  his  faithful  Holstein  guards,  who  had  seen 

his  downfall  with  grief  and  indignation.     So  Peter  III. 

most  be  made  an  end  of,  and  those  most  accomplished  of 

▼iIlaiDS,  Orloflf  and  Baratinsky,  were   sent  to  Ropscha 

to  make  an  end  of  him,  which  deed  they  performed  very 

satisfactorily  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  empress,  by 

strangling  him  in  his  dining  apartment  with  a  napkin. 
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But  liow  much  of  this  was  fulsome  fltttterv  and  hon 
mucli  houest  pmise,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  disoein, 
eonsiilei'iog  the  gross  nature  of  Catherine,  and  the  cun- 
ning diplomacy  of  Frederick. 

Cathertue  is  said  to  have  doubled  the  i 
reTenues  of  her  empire.  Undoubtedly  she  increased  the 
9  by  the  extension  of  her  commerce  ;  and  by  her 
'  conqueBte  over  tlie  Turku,  wbicli  tbrow  open  the  trade  j 
and  navigation  of  the  Atediterraneau,  she  added  greatlj 
to  the  power  of  Bussia;  but  she  exliousted  lier  resourcea  | 
much  faster  than  she  could  create  them,  and  she  wasted 
her  revenues  more  quickly  than  she  could  replenish  them, 
She  doubled  and  trebled  the  taxes  of  her  oppreaaed  peo- 
ple, and  the  legal  pillage  of  her  tyrannical  officers  drove 
whole  provinces  to  desperation. 

"  Kings  and  queens,"  she  wrote  in  her  letter  to  Queen 
Marie  Antoiuettc.  "oiifibt  to  proceed  in  their  t 
disturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  as  the  moon  pursues 
her  course  unimpeded  by  the  howling  of  the  dogs." 
fine  sentiment  truly,  and  one  which  she  took  good  care 
should  not  grow  dull  for  want  of  use  during  her  lifetime. 

To  And  some  parallel  for  the  criminal  profusion  (if 
Catherine,  a  profusion  which  exceeds  all  cnlculation,  w( 
must  go  bacli  to  the  days  of  Caligula  and  Heliogabalas, 

Her  favorites  were  countless:  her  lavishness  towards 
them  almost  iucrcdiblc.  ITpou  them  she  squandered  » 
sum  equal  to  8100,000,000. 

She  bestowed  estates  equal  in  extent  to  provinces ;  and 
by  a  word,  by  a  stroke  of  lier  pen.  slie,  who  called  bw 
people  her  children,  and,  by  her  royal  clemency,  had  sub- 
stituted the  word  aubjed  for  «i«rc,  gave  away  thousands, 
tens  of  thousiinds.  of  serfs,  (wor  wretches  traiififcrred  like 
cattle  from  one  proprietor  to  another.     "She  gavedi 
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Donds  by  hmndfols.  mud  made  gold  and  sUver  as  commoQ 
18  pebbles.  Yet  when  we  read  over  the  names  and  qnali- 
ications  of  tboee  who  were  her  confidants  and  ministers. 
>r  of  those  who  were  partieolariv  distinguished  bv  her 
nanificence,  it  is  like  looking  over  the  peerage  of  Pande- 
noniam  " ;  for  where  bnt  in  the  ooort  of  Russia,  with  a 
female  Louis  XV.  in  the  person  of  Catherine  II.  upon 
;he  imperial  throne,  oouM  such  an  assemblage  of  fiends 
md  savages,  mflSans  and  reptiles,  demons  and  cormorants, 
liaye  been  oongr^ated  together  to  fatten  on  the  blood  and 
tears  of  an  oppressed  people? 

In  pursuance  of  the  mighty  plans  which  she  bad  formed, 
Catherine  kept  two  objects  steadily  in  view :  first,  to  ex- 
tend her  dominions  on  the  west  by  seizing  Poland  ;  and 
secondly,  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Constantinople. 

She  began  with  Poland,  marched  an  army  into  that 
country,  forced  upon  the  Poles  a  king  of  her  own  choice, 
dictated  laws  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  intimidated 
the  weak  by  threats,  and  massacred  and  exiled  all  who 
resisted. 

The  Poles  could  not  endure  this  usurpation  of  their 
country.  They  rose  against  the  Russians,  and  from  1765, 
when  Catherine  first  invaded  the  countrv,  till  its  final  seiz- 
tire  in  1795,  Poland  presented  a  scene  of  horror,  calamity, 
Wid  crime. 

The  Poles  besought  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  and  thus 
^gan  the  first  Turkish  war  declared  in  1768.  Fierce  and 
Woody  was  this  war,  and  in  1774  the  Turks  were  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace,  acceding  to  the  humiliating  con- 
ditions which  Catherine  haughtily  demanded,  that  the 
Ottoman  Porte  should  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Crimea,  and  yield  to  Russia  the  free  navigation  of  the 
^lack  Sea  and  the  Archipelago. 
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In  1774  also,  the  einpreea-queeu  disgraced  Gregorv 
Orloff  and  raised  to  the  post  of  I'ltvorit*'  mid  chief  minist^j', 
Potemkin,  afterward  Prince Potemkin,  of  infamoiia  veuown, 
who  for  more  thati  twenty  years  held  the  highest  honui's 
of  the  empire.  He  was  neither  a  great  stataaman  nor  o 
great  general,  bnt  lie  wax  certainly  an  e?ctraordinarv  man. 
He  bad  all  the  petulance,  audacity,  and  wilfulness  of  u 
spoiled  boy,  yet  he  possessed  a  genius  fit  to  conceive  and 
execute  great  designs.  ■'  His  character  displayed  a  sin- 
gular union  of  barbarism  and  grandeur,  and  of  the  motit 
inconsistent  and  apparently  incompatible  qualities.  He 
was  at  once  the  most  iudolent  and  the  most  active  maa  in 
the  world  ;  the  most  luxurious,  and  the  most  indefatigable ; 
DO  dangers  appalled  and  no  difficulties  repulsed  him  ;  yet 
the  alightfist  caprice,  a  mere  fit  of  t-emi>er,  would  caiwf 
him  to  nliandou  project.a  of  vital  importance.  At  one 
time  he  talked  of  making  himself  king  of  Poland;  at 
another  of  turning  monk  or  bishop.  He  began  every- 
thing, completed  notliing,  disonlored  the  finances,  ilis- 
oi^ani/ed  the  army,  depopulated  the  country.  He  lived 
with  the  magnificence  of  a  sovereign  prince.  At  one 
moment  he  would  make  an  aidc-de-cam})  ride  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  to  bring  him  a  melon  or  a  pineapple;  nt 
another  he  woidd  be  found  devouring  a  raw  carrot  or 
cucumber  in  bis  own  antechamber.  i 

"  He  scarcely  ever  opened  a  book,  yet  he  learned  evei?- 
thing,  and  forgot  nothing ;  his  wonderful  quickness  in 
appropriating  the  knowledge  of  otbera  served  him  insteail 
of  study.  Altogether  his  great  qualities  and  his  defects 
precisely  fitted  him  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  such  * 
mind  as  that  of  Catherine ;  she  grew  tired  of  others,  but 
his  caprices,  his  magnificence,  and  bis  gigantic  plans,  eon- 
tinually  interested  and  occupied  her."     Under  his  admin- 
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stration  all  things  did  not  go  on  well,  we  may  be  sure ; 
)ut  all  went  tm,  and  the  empress  was  content. 

The  second  Tiirkiah  war  having  ended  iji  1 783  witli  the 
tnnexation  of  the  Crimea  and  Kubnn,  under  the  elaasic 
inmes  of  Taurida  and  the  Caucasus,  Potemkiu  persuaded 
Catherine  to  go  and  admire  herself  in  her  new  dominions, 
I  thing  which  she  was  only  too  ready  to  do. 

So  on  the  18th  of  January,  1787,  the  imperial  corf^eset 
jut  from  St.  Petersburg.  There  were  fourteen  carriages 
ipon  sledges  for  the  empresa  and  her  court,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  for  the  attendants  and  baggage.  Five 
tinndred  and  sixty  relays  of  horses  waited  them  at  every 
post,  and  the  luxurious  carri^es  flew  over  the  frozen 
plains  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day.  Wherever 
tliey  stopped,  a  temporary  palace  was  erected  for  the  em- 
press, fitted  with  every  luxury,  and  arranged,  as  much  as 
possible,  like  her  palace  at  St.  Pctersbnrg,  When  they 
arrived  at  Khief,  the  empress  embarked  on  the  Dnieper, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys  sailed  down  the  river  to 
Cherson. 

Here  money,  provisions,  and  troops  had  been  conveyed 
from  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  Borysthenea  was 
covered  with  magnificent  galleys ;  a  liuudred  and  fifty 
thousand  soldiers  were  newly  equipjwd  ;  deserts  were  peo- 
pled for  the  occasion,  and  palaces  reared  for  the  empress- 
qneen  in  the  midst  of  trackless  wilds. 

The  king  of  Poland  came  to  do  her  homage,  and  the 
Emperor  Joseph  was  content  to  miugle  among  the  herd  of 
het  courtiers  and  swell  the  splendor  of  her  state. 

Catherine  herself  scattered  diamonds  and  honors  with 
her  usual  liberality.  "In  her  travelling- carriage  she  had 
,» large,  green  sack,  i\iU  of  gold  coins,  and  her  courtiers 
JB^kspt  busy  throwing  haudfuls  out  of  the  window  to  i 
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the  |)eople,  who  lay  grovelling  on  the  eaith  an  lier  carrij^* 
passed  i)_v-" 

Afti'i'  six  mouths  s]jeut  in  this  sort  of  travelling,  ttie 
empress  returned  to  St.  Fetersbiii^. 

Ah  a  refuge  from  the  cares  of  state.  Loais  XIV.  had 
built  his  Trianon,  tintl  Frederick  the  Great  his  Sans-tjouci. 
and  Catherine  II..  oppressed  like  them,  reared  ttaeBplen- 
did  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  within  whose  portals  tix 
laid  aside  the  imperial  diadem  of  all  the  Ruesiaa,  ud 
became  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Beneath  a  great  portal,  supported  by  colossal  gnuiilf 
giants,  is  the  eutranee  to  this  Hermitage,  over  wfaoaestepa 
have  often  passed  those  discarded  favorites  of  the  empreie- 
queen,  smothering  uik1»  forced  smiles  and  honeyed  word* 
their  inward  r^e  and  indignation ;  for  when  Catfaerine 
wearied  of  her  favorites  she  sent  them  an  order  to  trarcl- 

'■I  am  tired  of  him."  she  would  sav  ;  "his  ignorance 
makes  ine  blush.  lie  can  speak  nothing  but  Russian.  He 
must  travel  in  France  and  England  to  Icam  other  lu- 
guages."  The  c-ourtier  who  received  this  intelltgeiice  iras 
not  long  in  preparing  his  travelling-carriage. 

At  the  Hermitage,  Catherine  surrounded  herself  witii  WD 
of  letters.  Here  were  Lomonozof,  the  poet ;  SmDordKif' 
the  dramatic  author  ;  Kheraskof,  the  writer  of  tragedk*: 
SberebetofF,  the  historian ;  and  Pallas,  the  natiir&Ust. 

She  especially  affected  the  friendship  of  French  writ«»- 
She  entertained  Diderot  with  royal  magnificence,  and  pur- 
chased his  library  ;  she  gave  the  education  of  her  gnvi- 
Bons,  Alexander  and  Constantine.  to  the  care  of  ^ 
republican  Laharpe ;  and  she  kept  up  a  constant  eran- 
spondence  with  Voltaire.  Catherine,  herself,  had  no  re«l 
love  for  the  arts  ;  bnt  she  patronized  them  all  as  sahatt- 
vient  to  her  glory  and  her  power. 
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^  Thus  she  not  only  had  no  taste  for  music,  but  she 
\  destitute  of  ear  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  another, 
she  often  frankly  acknowledged ;  but  nothing  less 
lid  sei*ve  her  than  an  Italian  corps  (Topera  attached  to 
domestic  establishment.  She  had  no  taste  for  paint- 
,  3'et  she  purchased  at  a  high  price  some  beautiful  col- 
iions,  and  in  the  gallery  of  her  palace  of  the  Hermitage 
ig  some  magnificent  specimens  of  the  Italian  and  Flem- 
schools,  purchased  in  France  and  Italy.'* 
^ifbeen  miles  from  the  capital  of  Russia  is  the  beautiful 
ace  of  Czars-Koe-Selo,  the  Versailles  of  St.  Peters- 
g.  Catherine  II.  was  very  fond  of  this  place,  and 
nt  enormous  sums  on  its  embellishment.  Originally 
ry  ornament  and  statue  upon  the  fa9ade  of  the  palace, 
ch  is  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  was 
vily  plated  with  gold.  After  a. few  years  the  gilding 
•e  off,  and  the  contractors  engaged  to  repair  it  offered 
empress  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  frag- 
its  which  remained.  But  the  extravagant  Catherine 
wered  them  scornfully  :  — 

'  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "of  sell- 
my  old  clothes." 

-"^he  main  avenue  leading  to  this  palace  of  Czare-Koe- 
3  is  ornamented  with  several  Chinese  statues.  One 
^ning  as  the  empress  was  taking  her  usual  promenade 
^g  the  avenue,  she  thought  she  detected  a  faint  smile 
>n  the  face  of  one  of  the  heathen  images.  She  ob- 
ved  it  more  closely.  Surely  it  was  no  fancy  !  the  eyes 
Urned  her  gaze,  and  that,  too,  with  an  expression 
oarkably  human. 

Catherine  II.  was  not  a  woman  to  be  afraid  of  anything, 
^ordingly,  she  walked  straight  towards  the  statue^  de- 
fined to  solve  the  mysterv.     She  was  startled  for  a 
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rever,  when  all  the  figaree  leaped  from 
l^aod,  liats  in  hand,  begged  her  to  pardon 
Httle  Rtirpiisc  with  which  tLov  tried  to  enliven  her  n 
ing  walk  ;  Tor  bcr  f&vorite  I'otecikin  and  three  oiher  i 
den  had.  in  jettt,  exactly  copied  the  dress  and  attitiu 
the  Chinese  Sgure§. 

Whva  Prince  Bismarck  was  Prussian  ambaBsodor  a 
cunrt  of  Alexander  II.,  he  was  one  day  standing  witi 
Czar  at  a  window  of  the  Peteihof  Palace,  when  b« 
Merved  a  sejitinel  in  the  centre  of  the  lawu  with  a] 
cntly  nolbing  whatever  to  guard.  Out  of  curioeit 
irti{iiircd  of  the  Czar  why  the  man  was  etatioaed  t! 
Alexander  turned  to  an  aide-de-camp. 

"Count ,"  said  he,  *'  why  is  that  soldier  stati 

lln-re?" 

■'I  do  not  know,  your  Imperial  Majesty." 

The  Czar  frowned.  ''  Send  me  the  officer  in  comma 
lie  Haid. 

The  ollicer  appeared.     "  Prince why  is  a  aeu 

stationed  on  tliat  lawn?" 

"  I  do  uot  know,  your  Majesty." 

"Not  know?"  cried  the  Czav  in  surprise;  "ret 
tJkeii  the  general  coniinaudiug  the  troops  at  Feterht 
present  himself  immediately." 

The  general  api)eared,  '■  General,"  said  the  C 
"  why  is  tliat  soldier  stationed  in  yonder  isolated  plai 

"I  Iwg  leave  to  inform  your  Majesty  that  it  i 
accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,"  replied  tlie  gei 
evasively. 

"Wliat  was  the  origin  of  the  custom?"  inquired 
marck. 

"I  —  1  do  not  at  present  recollect,"  stammered 
officer. 
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^^  Investigate,  and  report  the  result,"  said  Alexander. 

So  the  investigation  began,  and  after  three  days  and 
nights  of  incessant  labor,  it  was  ascertained  that  some  eighty 
years  before^  Catherine  II.,  looking  out  one  spring  morn- 
ing from  the  windows  of  this  palace  of  Peterhof ,  observed 
in  the  centre  of  this  lawn,  the  first  May-flower  of  the  sea- 
son, lifting  its  delicate  head  above  the  lately  frozen  soil. 

She  ordered  a  soldier  to  stand  there  to  prevent  its  being 
plucked.  The  order  was  inscribed  upon  the  books ;  and 
thus  for  eighty  years,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  in  sun- 
shine and  in  storm,  a  sentinel  had  stood  upon  that  spot, 
DO  one  apparently,  until  the  time  of  Bismarck,  caring  to 
question  the  reason  of  his  so  doing !  Such  was,  and  is, 
the  absolutism  of  the  government  of  the  Czars  ! 

Catherine  had  long  resolved  that  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters should  be  queen  of  Sweden. 

Gustavns  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  already 
affianced  to  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg ;  but  with  Cathe- 
rine to  will  was  to  do,  so  she  contrived  to  have  this  mar- 

»,....    « • • 

riage  broken  off,  and  bforrght^;pie^,^'pupgi  .king  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  thougli^  <^er  owni  »c^n^ummate 
address  and  the  charms  ^  of  the  intended  bride  would 
[accomplish  the  rest. 

For  once,  however,  Catherine,  thflg' crafty,  deceived  her- 
jlf. 

Proposals  of  marriage  were  speedily  made,  the  treaty 
iwn  up,  the  day  of  betrothment  fixed,  and  a  splendid 
(te  prepared. 

The  appointed  time  arrived.     The  empress,  surrounded 
her  court,  sat  in  the  audience  chamber  of  the  Winter 

Alexandrina,  adorned  in  bridal  pomp,  stood  at  the  side 
her  imperial  grandmother ;  all  was  in  readiness,  but 
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til?  royal    bridegroom   camo    not.     They    trailed  —  d 
WHB  a  depressing   silence  —  the  bride    Inriiod    {lalit* 
eiDprcas  turned  red,  the  coiiitiers  looked  at  one 
ominously. 

A  very  different  scene,  however,  wus  lx)ing  enacted' 
tfae  apartments  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 

The  Chancellor  Markoff  had  brought  the  articleai 
marrii^e  to  him  for  his  sigiiiitiire.  Ab  a  mere  malltf' 
forni,  he  read  them  over  rapidly;  btit  the  young Ictq 
who  listened,  became  aware  that  certain  articles  «! 
inserted  which  had  not  been  previously-  agreed  upon. 

it  was  a  law  of  Sweden  tiiat  the  queen  of  the  count 
must  profess  the  faith  of  the  nation,  and  exchange  1 
Greek  for  the  Lutheran  church  ;  but  the  haughtv  and  il 
periouH  Catherine  had  decided  that  her  imperial  graoli 
daughter  should  he  miulc  an  exception  to  this  law, 
had  introduced  into  the  marriage  treaty  a  clause  to 
effect. 

The  king  refuBed  to  sign  the  contract. 

The  chancellor  was  thunderstruck.  A  mere  hm  tc 
resist  the  will  of  the  empress  ;  it  was  preposterous  ! 

He  flattered,  he  entreated,  he  implored  ;  but  all  in 

Gustavns  was  immovable;  and  enraged  at  the  attempl 
to  deceive  him,  he  flung  the  papers 

"  No,"  lie  cried  furiously,  "  I  will  not  have  it !  I  irB 
not  sign  !  "  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  hie  own   apartiaeBl> 

Here  was  an  nnexpect«rt  con'i-efcmTW.  Who  would 
to  relate  this  pleasing  news  to  the  empress- queen, 
rounded  by  her  expectant  court? 

For  some  lime  no  one  could  be  jjrevailed  upon  to  do  i^ 
but  finally  her  favorite,  Zuboff,  opproaclicd  Catheriiil 
and  whispered  to  her.  Tlie  blood  ruslied  to  her  face  and. 
attempting  to  rise,  she  utaggercd.     But  she  controlled  ha- 
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Uf  with  a  mighty  effort,  and  dismissing  her  coui-t  under 
pe  pretence  that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  suddenly  indis- 
koBed,  retired  to  her  cabinet. 

[  The  poor  Princess  Alexandrina  was  conducted  to  her 
^Mirtment,  where  she  fainted  away.  In  her  tender  heait, 
k  sad  and  crushing  sorrow  miugled  with  mortification  and 
poQuded  pride ;  but  Catherine  the  imperial,  Catherine 
pe  imperious,  —  what  were  her  sensations  ? 
I  "Braved  on  her  throne,  insulted  in  her  coui-t,  over- 
reached in  her  policy,  she  could  only  sustain  herself  by 
the  hope  of  vengeance.  Pride  and  state  etiquette  forbade 
iny  expression  of  temper,  but  the  effect  on  her  frame  was 
perhaps  more  than  fatal.  The  king  of  Sweden  took  bis 
leparture  a  few  days  afterward,  and  Catherine,  who  from 
that  instant  meditated  his  destruction,  was  preparing  all 
the  resources  of  her  great  empire  for  war,  —  war  on  every 
lide, — wheu  the  death  stroke  came,  and  she  fell,  like  a 
lorceress,  suffocated  among  her  own  poisons." 

Upon  the  9th  of  November,  1796,  she  was  found  by 
ler  attendants  stretched  upon  the  floor  of  her  apartment, 
itruck  by  apoplexy.  All  attempts  to  reanimate  her  were 
n  vain  ;  aud  on  the  following  day,  without  having  had  one 
Doment  granted  her  to  think,  to  prepare,  or  to  repent, 
liis  terrible  and  depraved  old  woman  was  hurried  out  of 
he  world,  with  all  her  sins  upon  her  head. 

Such  was  the  end  of  her  whom  the  Pi'ince  de  Ligne  had 
X)mpously  styled  "  Catherine  la  Grande" 

Though  her  political  crimes  and  private  sins  were  such 
18  to  consign  her  to  universal  execration,  she  seems  to 
lave  possessed  all  the  graces  of  an  accomplished  French- 
roman. 

In  her  personal  deportment,  and  in  the  circle  of  her 
iourt,   she  was  kind,   easy,   and   good-humored.      Her 


serenity  of  temper  and  coinposiivc  of  manner  were  w 
workable ;  and  tlie  coutrast  between  the  Biinplicitv  of  b«( 
depoi'tineot  in  privntfi  aud  Uie  gvaudeiir  of  liev  situatioi 
rendered  Iter  esueediugly  fascinating. 

She  jK)S3eesed  so  many  ticcompliBhmenta,  was  so  elifganl 
aud  dignified,  and  peiformed  witli  such  majesty  aud  Jei-o- 
rum  nil  tbe  external  fuuutions  of  royallv,  tliat 
approached  her  without  respect  and  admiration;  biitber 
selfishness  aud  her  depravity  spoiled  all,  anil  made  hef 
what  we  have  eeen  lier. 

Among  all  the  famous  qneens  of  history,  there  is  uol 
one,  save  Catherine  de'  Medici,  whose  career  is  so  utterij 
devoid  of  noble  acts,  so  entirely  dictated  tiy  "  eelfishnpss, 
lust,  and  sordid  greed,"  ns  that  of  Catherine  II.,  removed 
by  the  grace  of  God  oil  the  10th  of  November.  I/Uf, 
from  being  longer  empress  of  all  the  Rtiseias,  aud  frun 
thi;  world  which  she  hud  done  so  much  to  pollute.  I 
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lu  long  as  we  BhuU,  and  aprig  noua  le  tMuijr! 
Ill  Muniuisc  lie  Poinpuduur  spoke  truly,  nml  wbea  DC 
tlic  stonn  burst  in  all  iu  Turj ,  and  tlit-  Hue  ilfr 
aonuuDCcd  to  \j)am  XVI.  that  the  Baetilu  Imd  I 
U(x>u  its  einoukleriug  ruins  a  [>eo[]Ie  bid  ilvHaiHie  In 
king,  hia  Majtety.  aetonbhed  and  alamictl.  exeU 
'■  It  is  It  revolt,  then  !  " 
■■  Nay,  sii-e,"  replied  LJaDcoort,  "  it  ie  a  r«vtdntiai 
A  rcvoluiion  \  Aye,  a  i-evolntiou  Inily.  And 
Louifi  luaves  hia  splendid,  prowl  Versaillea,  and  t, 
Uariu  Antoinette  bids  sad  adieu  to  Triuuou.  Tha 
diudt'iu  of  Franec.  torn  from  a  kingly  brow,  is  tras 
in  the  dust,  aud  tbe  blood-red  cmblum  of  tbe  JaD 
appears  upon  the  gilded  portAle  of  the  Tuileriea  Ft 
Anarchy!  eonfusinn  !  cbaoa!  GoverumeDt,  Philoeoi 
Religion,  —  all  are  hurled  headlong  in  the  dark  abyn,' 
fury  reigns  sujireine.  Rut  amid  this  oveillirow  of  I 
and  tilings,  a  duriug  soul  iirises  who  grappa  the  twh* 
state,  and  stands  erect  beneath  the  weight ;  wlto  fchl 
revolutiou  in  France,  and  unchains  it  iu  the  rest  til 
i-ope ;  and  who,  having  added  to  his  name  the  biitlj 
synouyines  of  RivoH,  Jena,  and  Uarengo,  picks  iip<t 
royal  crown,  and,  biirniehing  it  into  ijni>erial  sple> 
places  it  triurnpliantly  upon  his  head,  to  fouad  for  a  \ 
a  kind  of  Roman  Empire,  —  himself  the  Caesar  of 
nineteenth  century. 

All  the  palace,  all  Vienna,  was  fiill  of  escitem 
Tlie  loyal  affection  and  seiitiineulal  lamentutioa  of 
inhabitants  gave  vent  to  themselves  in  cries  of  grief. 
the  fair  young  daughter  of  their  empress,  in  whose  cou 
exaltation  they  took  the  utmost  pride,  who  was  to 
them  Kiicli  honor  and  senicc  at  Hie  conrt  of  France, 
wUoHit  bright  face  evet  Vitio.w\eA^".fti  *■wi■^s*^■«^^s.,Q^l.  tbia 
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21st  of  April,  1770,  departing  on  her  long  Journey,  and, 

210  many  witliout  mucii  propiietic  inMiglit  might  have  [)er- 

ceived,  her  difficult  career.     Wiien  tlie  great  eoaeh  rolled 

from   the   [>alace  courtyard,    the   girl-bride  covered  her 

fiure  with  her  handn,  which  vet  could  not  conceal  the  tearH 

that  f$treained  through  her  slender  flngei'H.      Ag:iin  and 

u^ain  slie  tunied  for  a  farewell  look  at  tlu;  mother,  the 

home,  and  the  early  friends,  which  she  wan  never  to  see 

again.     The  carriage  rolled  away,  and  Marie  Antoinette 

Jeanne  Jof^phe  de  rx)rraine  turned  h(;r  back  forever  on 

the  Prater  and  the  Danube,  Sclionbrunn  and  the  moated 

I^xenburg. 

Spring-time  in  sunny  Fnincci ;  the  birds  are  singing 
merrily,  the  trees  are  putting  forth  ihit'w  l(;aves,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  look  of  happiness  an<l  jon'.  Tiie  Chateau 
d«  Compi^gne  is  filled  with  guests, — a  brilliant  nHHitm- 
h\age  of  the  haute  7toblfii(He  composing  the  court  of  I>ouis 
XV.  UjKm  the  terrace  stands  the  king,  and  with  him  his 
three  grandsons,  —  the  Dauphin  (Louis  XV'I.j,  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Provence  (Louis  Will.),  and  th(i  (.'omte  d' 
ArtoiH  (Charles  X.), —  and  an  (?ag<ir,  anxious  crowd  sur- 
rounds them.  All  gaze  in  oiut  dint(-tion,  for  I^>uis,  the 
Dauphin,  awaits  his  bride, — she  who  is  to  be  the  future 
queen  of  France.  But  little  lik(i  a  brid(^groom  looks  the 
timid,  fat  Ix>uis,  upon  this  bright  spring  morning.  He 
wearH  an  air  of  resigned  indifference,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  eagerness  of  his  Majesty,  King  I>ouis  XV.,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  sixty  y(*ars,  makes  a  far  more  gallant 
knight  than  he.  There  is  a  cloud  of  (hist  u[Km  the  hori;con  ; 
the  avarU-cfjuriers  arrive  ;  the  king  and  the  Dauphin  mount 
their  horsf^s,  and  with  a  numerous  retinue  ride  forth  to 
meet  and  welcome  the  approaching  bride.  And  now  the 
old  »tate  travelling  carriage  is  in  sight.     Putting  spurs  to 
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his  horse,  llie  kiug  Wds  tlt«  iray.  aiul,  bit  in  li 
ii|)  to  tbv  null!  of  Uic  I'uuilii'uuii  vuhiclu.  Tlie  ilo«)r  Hies 
open,  ftnd  befotv  liini  in  all  tlic  freshnewi  of  tior  flriwD 
Biiininei'a  is  Marie  Aiitoiuctto  Jcanuo  Jatd|iliv  dr  LoiraioB. 
AivltiliiL'huM  of  Austria.  Tb«  inUixluotioiis  follow,  and 
tlic  j'oiiiig  tiiiile  iLUil  her  Itatdiful  Jinwytf  arc  vuHduoMl 
back  to  VonstiillcB,  wlivru,  on  tlio  Jfitliof  May,  lT70ttb« 
nuptial  bcncfliction  is  prunoiiuced  by  tUc  Archbishop  ot 
Paris,  In  the  oliapcl  of  the  palaoc. 

Tlit-n  followccl  thu  piea,  aud  nolwillistantliiig  tbt<  ri- 
chequer  was  in  Itio  usual  oJironit^  st.^le  of  ■.•xliKustinn. 
twenty  millions  of  francs  — »  mighty  auin  for  that  period 
—  was  sjient  upon  them. 

"  FHes  magiiijii/HfK"  lh«y  were  termed,  from  thoir  sar* 
pneaing  in  spli'iidor  aiiytliiug  witnessed  in  Pritnce  since 
the  days  of  Lriiiin  'c  Grand.  For  weeks  the  public  rejoic- 
ings coutiuiicil. 

On  the  3l)th  of  Muy,  tliey  wei'e  to  close  with  tlie  Jftf  of 
the  Ville  de  Parie.  and  in  the  evening  ti  display  of  iltiinii-   ' 
nutiona  and  (Irewoiks  on  the  Place  I^uis  X\". 
Place  de  la  Coneoi-de)  which  were  to  surpass  all  tlmt  hid 
preceded  them.      Thousands  of  people  fillt-.tl  the  aquam 
and  all  tlie  ai>pvoaching  avenues.      Most  unf intimately,    i 
through  some  mismanagement,  the  scaffolding  snpiKtrtii^  { 
the  fireworks  took  fire  aud  burned   rapidly.     No  ineaiu  i 
were  at  hand  for  extinguishing  the  flames,  aud  tlit)  terror-  I 
stricken   multitude  rusUod   in   all  directions.      Crushing  1 
upon  each  other,  limidreds  were  suffocated  liy  the  pro 
sure.     Those  tlmt  foil  were  trampled  to  death,     (rronns    i 
and  screauia,  and  frnutie  cries  for  help  that  oone  (tould   ■ 
reudcr,  filled  the  air.      Nothing,  iu  fact,  could  lie  done  1 
until  the  fire  had  bui'iit  itaell'  out.  and  the  extent  of  the    1 
calamity  was  asceitainctl.    The  Dauphin  and  Daiiphluess, 
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tressed  at  so  sad  a  disaster,  gave  their  entire  year's 
^wance  towards  mitigating  the  misery  that  had  fallen 
m  man}'  poor  people;  and  the  "/^ies  magnifiques" 
h  all  their  splendor  and  rejoicing,  ending  thus  in  ^4am- 
;ation,  mourning,  and  woe,"  seem  to  have  been,  as  it 
re,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  career  of  her  for  whom  they 
i  been  given,  —  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 
•'It  is  the  10th  of  May,  1774,  —  a  lovely  evening  fol- 
ding a  bright  spring  day.  The  sun  has  sunk  below  the 
rizon  ;  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  western  sky  have  faded 
jO  the  dark  shades  of  the  advancing  night,  and  the 
lateau  of  Versailles,  in  its  sombre  grandeur,  looms 
•ger  in  the  increasing  gloom.  On  the  terrace  are 
QQterers  in  earnest  conversation ;  carriages  and  horses 
d  a  throng  of  attendants  in  the  marble  court.  A  group 
impatient  pages,  ^cuyers  booted  and  spurred,  an  es- 
rt  of  the  household  troops,  eager  for  an  order  to 
)unt,  —  all  are  watching,  with  anxious  eyes,  the  flick- 
ng  glare  of  a  candle  that  faintly  illumines  the  window 
a  chamber  in  the  chateau." 

In  that  chamber  lies  Louis,  once  the  "  well-beloved," 
the  last  stages  of  confluent  small-pox.  As  the  clock  of 
rsaiUes  tolls  the  hour  of  twelve,  at  midnight,  the  flame 
extinguished ;  the  king  is  dead  1  Louis  XV.  has 
bathed  his  last!  Instantly  all  is  movement  and  ani- 
.tion  in  the  courtyard,  while  through  the  gilded  gal- 
ies  of  Versailles  resounds  the  cry,  destined  to  be  heard 
^er  again  within  its  walls,  "The  king  is  dead!     Long 

2  the  king ! "  as,  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  the  court- 

3  rush  from  the  antechamber  of  the  dead  monarch  to 
!  apartments  of  the  Dauphin,  to  hail  him  king  of 
mce.  This  extraordinarv  tumult,  in  the  silence  of 
Inight,  conveyed  to  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  the 
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tirMt  iDtt'liigence  tbnt  tlie  crowu  of  Kraoci?  bad  fallen 
ujioa  their  brows;  aD<l,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
ttielr  emotioDB,  they  Toll  upon  their  knce»  exclainiiiigt 
"O  God!  galde  iitt,  pnjLM't  u«:  we  are  too  young  1> 
govern ! " 

Prcpnmtionti  hud  twcn  moAa  tijr  nn  immediate  llti;U; 
for  all  alike  were  anxiouti  to  escape  tlie  infections  lit 
at  the  pelitu  appartementii  and  grande  gaierii:,  wIkM 
deadly  atmosphere  claimed  yet  n  hecatomb  of  victin* 
Thr4>c  bourH  after  the  kiug'a  death  Versnilles  wu  1 
deiert;  for  tlie  yonng  kiug  and  the  qneeD,  with  lb 
wliole  court  in  retinue,  had  set  out  in  their  carriages  tW 
Choiay.  A  few  under-servants  and  pricBta  of  the  "ifl' 
ferior  clergy "  reniaiiied  to  pray  beside  the  bodj',  wbicb 
was  ultimately  placed  iu  a  eofHu  filled  witb  lime,  thnri 
into  a  hantin^-carriage,  and,  followed  by  a  few  attend 
ants,  with  no  signs  of  mourning,  the  cortige  set  out,  "u" 
cfrand  trol"  for  St.  Denis. 

There  were  none  to  mourn  the  departed  monarch ;  and 
in  an  hour  Louis  the  Wcll-lieloved  was  forgott«n,  oc 
remembered  but  to  be  despised.  But  a  single  Fontenot 
veteran,  inspired  by  the  memories  of  other  days,  mulieii 
forwai-d  and  presented  arms  as  the  scanty  funeral  cort^ 
of  the  once  vaunted  hero  of  a  brilliant  fight  passed  throogb 
the  gates  of  Versailles,  in  the  dead  of  night,  on  the  \Z^ 
of  May,  1774.  "What  matters  it,"  muimured  the  oU 
soldier,  regretfully;  "he  was  at  Fontenoy !  " 

"  It  was  a  momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  naluB 
when  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette  aacended  llx 
throne  of  France.  The  time  had  arrived  when  tbc 
abuses  of  the  Old  K^gime  could  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
and  sweeping  reforms  were  demanded.  The  natiMi 
hitherto  politically  a  iiidlity.  had  awakened  to  a  mdm 
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of  its  rights ;  while  absolute  sovereignty,  with  its  arbi- 
tnuT  dictum,  ^  U^at  c^est  moL'  and  its  right  divine 
to  govern  wrong,  had  lost  its  prestige,  and  had  appar- 
ently no  prospect  of  regaining  it." 

The  people,  indeed,  regarded  the  voung  monarch  as 
tbe  "hope  of  the  nation,"  and  named  him  *•*  Louis  le 
Desire.*^  —  a  testimony  to  the  ardor  with  which  they  had 
looked  forward  to  his  accession.  And  it  is  probable  that, 
bad  a  more  able  pilot  —  "  a  king  more  a  king  "  than  that 
feeblest  of  monarchs,  Louis  XVI. — been  called  to  the 
helm  at  that  period,  '-the  vessel  of  state  might  have 
been  safely  guided  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
^QiToimding  her,  and  escaped  the  eddies  of  that  devas- 
tating whirlpool  in  which  she  was  eventually  engulfed." 
Indeed,  if  sincerely  wishing  to  see  his  people  prosperous 
and  happy  conld  have  made  them  so,  France  would  have 
had  no  more  beneficent  ruler  than  Louis  XVI.  But  his 
good  wishes  and  intentions  were  rendered  of  no  avail  by 
his  utter  want  of  energy  and  ability  to  carry  them  out. 
Infirm  of  purpose  at  the  first,  he  remained  so  to  the  end. 
The  decree,  ''  Let  there  be  li<rht."  uufortunatelv,  never 
"^ent  forth  to  quicken  his  mental  faculties.  The  queen, 
■^n  the  other  hand,  possessed  all  the  courage  and  resolu- 
tion of  her  imperial  mother.  Maria  Theresa ;  and,  had 
*he  been  able  to  control  affairs,  the  revolution  would 
^ve  been  crushed  in  its  infancv  with  an  iron  hand, 
^gain,  had  the  king  been  able  to  li«ld  to  his  milder 
treasures,  to  maintain  on  the  followinnr  dav  that  which 
Je  had  declared  the  day  before,  it  is  fK^ssible  that  France 
night  have  passed  quietly  from  an  absolute  to  a  constitu- 
ional  monarchv.  But  the  self-will  and  determination  of 
he  one.  and  the  weakness  and  instabilitv  of  the  other, 
?ndered  a  union  of  ideas  impossible  and  the  revolution 
levi  table. 
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Little  was  known  by  the  nation  at  lat^e  of  the 
qnalities  of  the  young  king.  He  was.now  in  hia  U 
yvar ;  and  it  Lad  been  noieed  among  the  people  Uiat  K' 
had  inherited  uU  the  virtuea  of  hia  father,  "i>  fin"*' 
Davpkin,"  to  which  were  added  the  frugal  tastes,  ih 
genial  temper,  and  the  air  of  bonhomie  to  which  tiiegil- 
lant  Henry  IV.  owed  bo  much  of  his  popnlarity. 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  accession  of  Louia  XTI. 
was  hailed  throughout  Frauee  with  general  delight,  Of 
that  the  enthusiastic  people  —  their  many  expected  l^ 
forma  already  conceded  in  imagination  —  should  tort 
written  in  conspicuouH  chnracters,  '  RESURREXIT.' 
beneath  the  statue  of  the  gallant  Henry,  whose  y>vA 
humor  and  pliant  conscience  enabled  him  to  gratify  ^ 
Catholic  subjects  witlt  liis  presence  at  a   Te  Deam." 

When  the  king  made  his  public  entry  into  the  capirii 
tlie  joyous  deiiioustrations  of  the  Parisians  affected  bim 
deeply.  "  What  have  I  done,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  tiiej 
should  love  me  so  much  ?  "  Ah,  Louis  !  you  have  as  vet 
done  nothing;  but  much,  very  much,  is  expected  from 
youl 

But  Louis  XVI.  possessed  no  energy ;  and  the  torpi 
acition  of  liis  mind  was  hut  too  plainly  evinced  by  tie 
sluggish  inactivity  of  Iiia  heavy  frame,  as,  stolid  in  ^ 
immense  corpulence,  he  sat  lolling  in  his  chariot. 

Perhaps,  in  their  cngernesB  for  reforms,  the  Pariaisns 
displayed  unreasonable  impatience.  But  when,  a  fe* 
weeks  Inter,  the  young  monarch  again  passed  througll 
Paris,  he  remarked  —  though  unfortunately  the  kasM 
was  Jost  on  him — that  the  acclamations  of  the  peopk 
were  far  less  frequent  and  fervid  than  on  the  former  oc- 
casion. And  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  when  he  |)e^ 
eeived  that  the  conspicuously  displayed  "  RESUKREXIT" 
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wiB  transferred  from  the  statue  of  the  gallant  Henry  to 
that  of  the  slothful  Louis  XV.  Still,  witli  uU  \m  viccM, 
Louis  the  Well-Beloved,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
he  appeared  in  public,  had  always  commanded  the  rc- 
spectfhl  homage  of  his  subjects,  simply  ))y  the  dignity  of 
his  bearing.  By  the  same  means  he  imposed  silence  on 
his  courtiers,  when,  in  license  of  speech,  they  infringed 
the  limits  within  which  it  was  sometimes  \m  hon  jdaiHir 
to  restrain  them.  Occasionally,  Uyo,  when  the  parliament 
f>I>posed  his  edicts,  or  the  dissentient  opinion  of  a  minis- 
ter roused  him  from  his  habitual  indolence,  he  could  at 
once  assume  the  arbitrary  trme,  the  "Je  le  veux*'  of  the 
absolute  monarch,  and  carry  out  his  purposes  with  all 
the  hauteur  of  his  royal  ancestor,  the  Grand  Monarque. 
''And  it  is  probable  that  his  handsome  person  and  ma- 
jestic air — for,  whatever  may  have  been  his  nhortcom- 
ingg  in  other  and  more  essential  qualities,  in  appearance 
be  was  every  inch  a  king  —  may  have  gone  far  in  prevent- 
ing the  utter  extinction  of  the  enthusiastic  affection  which 
on  several  occasions  during  his  reign  the  people  so  singu- 
^riy,  yet  so  generally,  expressed  towards  the  royal  fU- 
^udii,  A  lingering  spark  of  that  once  ardent  feeling 
niUBt  have  smouldered  on  in  their  hearts  to  the  end  ;  for, 
grievously  oppressed  though  they  were,  and  vicious  as 
^cy  knew  him  to  be,  they  still  t^^iled  on  under  their  bur- 
dens, not  exactly  uncomplainingly,  yet  in  a  spirit  of  t^^ler- 
*tion  trjwards  him ;  while  the  yearned-for  relief  was,  as  if 
^y  the  tacit  consent  of  his  subj(;cts,  to  be  claini(;d  only 
'fom  his  successor."  Truly,  indications  were  not  wanting 
^  the  approaching  st^>rm.  Ihit  ''  ApriiH  nom  le  deli/fjer' 
^ed  Madame  de  Pompadour,  gayly ;  and  the  king  and 
^be  court  echoed  the  cry.  Madame  la  Marquise  was 
^bt.    The  deluge  came ;  and  the  royal  authority  which 
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Kichclicu,  Miuurin,  and  Louis  XIV.  bad  raiaed  bi  tiA 
gl^aotic  licigliU,  und  whicU  Limia  XV.  bad  so  Bhaniiruih 
nl)Ui>»l,  ff&n  bnrlod  iiroetrate  lit  the  duet. 

Brigtit  iililiioa  the  miu  ou  this  lOtb  day  at  June,  i'TK 
andi  bcuvi;  in  iU  mtiBsive  architectuiv,  the  graiiii  'iA 
cathedral  of  Ubuims  looms  up  agaiust  the  dear  blue  sV;, 
Tlie  interior  is  hung  with  mmBon  cloth  of  gold.  (In  ll« 
right  of  tL<!  altar,  arrayed  in  tbeir  red  ami  viulct  robe*. 
point  lace,  gol<l  aroiKie*,  chains,  and  initrva,  sit  Uit^  ^rnl  ] 
grandeen  of  tliu  ctinruU.  On  the  kft,  in  their  mantles  d  ' 
state,  xtaud  tho  temporal  puers  of  tlie  realm,  ui<l  > 
brilliant  urowd  of  gold-embroi<lei'ed  naval  and  iiiiliUry 
uniformH  surrouudB  them;  nbile  alcove,  in  the  loft^v  gsl' 
leriea  of  tlic  nave,  in  the  midst  of  i^earls  and  diamoiuli' 
gold,  and  jirecioiiB  stnnos,  nnd  lofty,  waving  plumes,  i- 
Marie  Antoindte,  [jroud  and  radiant,  surrounded  by  tlf 
ladips  of  iier  rclinm-. 

For  on  this  lOtU  duy  of  June,  "  good  Louis  XVI.."  a* 
the  country  people  eay,  is  to  be  crowned.  Maria  Theresa 
was  anxiiiiiH  that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  crownc^i 
with  tliB  king  ;  but  she  evini'cd  not  the  slightest  iocliDA- 
tlon,  and.  indeed,  it  was  only  at  Vienna  that  such  «i 
uvont  seemn  to  have  been  expected  or  desired.  B"' 
among  tin-  glittering  tbronjf  wliich  fdls  the  cathedral,  one 
bees  not  tlu'  king.  He  waits  in  the  sacristy,  whither  two 
uf  the  dignitiirit'H  of  the  church  proceed  to  lead  him  to 
the  front  of  tliti  altar,  The  door  forthwith  flies  open,siid 
liOiiis  XVI.  iippeiirs  in  all  tlie  insignia  of  royally.  The 
mantle  of  state  is  plrtced  u|)on  his  shoulders,  and  anointing 
liijn  with  the  seven  nnetiona  of  the  sacre,  the  arclibishop 
eriiiM  iiloiid,  "  V'vat  rex  in  aeternum!"  The  grand  old 
iirgiin  |H-iiU  forth  m,  be  apiiroacbes  the  altar,  and  the 
frewli    vntiiip  Vd'vcKB  i>l   \\u'  v\\wVA.it*  swell  through  the 
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aigles  arid  naves  as  they  sing  tlic  choral  service.  How 
startling  is  the  effect  wlien,  during  a  hoUo  vfjce  passage  of 
the  Bcrvice,  the  archbishop  places  the  crown  \x\Hm  the 
king'H  head,  and  he,  suddenly  raising  liis  hand,  thrusts  it 
aside,  exclaiming,  *'  Elle  me  gAnel'*  Poor  Jjouis !  Truly 
be  was  destined  to  find  it  gAnant  in  every  sense.  Henry 
III.  had  said,  ^^  Elle  me  pique!**  All  knew  what  had 
been  his  end.  ^'  The  queen,  who  ha<l  hmin  a  deeply  in- 
tereHt<;d  spectator  of  the  scene,  exhibit(;d  so  much  agita- 
tion at  the  moment  of  the  king's  oxclaniation,  that  she 
wag  near  fainting,  and  was  conducted  from  the  cathedral." 
The  ceremony  is  concluded ;  and  the  clanging  of  bells, 
the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  lively  chirping  of  thousands  of 
birrlH,  freed  from  tlieir  cages,  to  8yml>olizc  th(j  ''  vieillen 
franchines**  of  France,  and  the  tuniiiltuons  shouts  of 
"  Vive  le  roi!**  proclaim  to  the  multitude  that  ''  Louis 
fc  iJenire,"  is  crowned  king  of  P'rance. 

Marie  Antrnnette  ha<l  be<jn  reared  in  all  the  freedom  of 
the  Austrian  court,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  c^>uld 
luibituate  herself  to  the  etiquette-laden  atmosphere  of 
VerHailles,  where  every  look,  every  motion,  ev^jry  gesture, 
i^ere  governed  alike  by  tluj  inexorabh;  rules  of  la  fjrande 
polUeHHe,  laid  down  with  such  [)recihion  and  exactitude  by 
King  I^juis  XIV.  From  the;  cradle  to  the  tomb,  in  sick- 
ncHH  and  in  health,  at  table,  at  council,  in  the  chase,  in 
the  army,  in  the  midst  of  their  court,  and  in  their  private 
apartments,  kings  and  princes,  in  France,  were  governed 
by  ceremonial  rules.  Tlie  pomp  and  glitt(;r  at  Versailles 
<lazzled  the  beholder.  Then;  all  breathed  of  greatness, 
^f  exaltation,  and  of  unapproachableness ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, awestruck  at  the  splenrlor  and  gorgeous  trappings  of 
^'oyalty,  fell  prostrate  b<;fore  the  throne. 

Madame  Campan  thus  describes  her  feelings  upon  first 
entering  this  charmed  spot :  — 
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"  Ttw  queen,  Marie  I^ckzin&kK,  wife  of  LdoIs  XT., 
died  jutit  heUire  I  wiw  prdM^iitetl  at  court.  'I'hp  grand 
apartraeDte  liuDg  witli  binck,  the  grcnt  ebnire  of  kUCc 
ruleed  on  several  steps  an<l  siinnounted  by  a  canop; 
o'lcinied  with  ))lunie«.  the  i-ai)ariHon(!d  horsea,  the  in- 
meinH  rotiitiie  in  court  inmirning,  tlie  enornioiM  tiliiiulilcr- 
knots  embroidercil  nitti  golil  iind  silver  spaDgles  whicb 
decorated  tbe  cuat«  of  tlic  pages  aud  footmen,' — ^all  thi" 
mogniOrancc  had  aneli  an  elTeet  npon  my  Kenses,  that  I 
could  scarct:!}'  Mii[i|>ort  inyaclf  when  introduced  to  the  I 
prinoMiM. 

"  How  well  was  the  potent  ma^c  of  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity, which  ought  to  sarround  sovereigns,  understood  it 
Ve'nMiilh-. ! 

'■  Mwie  Aotoinettv,  dreasctl  in  white,  with  a  plain  ttxw 
bat.  and  a  llttid  swilcli  in  her  hand,  walking  on  foot,  ud 
r.illowpd  Ijy  !i  "iiiglf  Kfrviuit,  tliroiigli  the  w.-ilkn  li-a-ling  1 
Uf  the  Petit  Trianon,  wouUi  never  liave  thus  di«(onccrtaJ 
ine.  And  1  believe  this  extreme  )iimpHoity  was  tbc 
Jlrfl  and  only  real  fault  of  all  those  with  which  she  i< 
reproached." 

The  illusions  of  etiquette  were  necessary  to  T^nis  XT. 
I^uia  XIV.  might  have  diHpentied  with  theto.  His  tlinme, 
res|ilendent  with  the  Iriuniph  of  arms,  literature,  and  tlK 
llni!  arts,  was  glorious  <;nough  without  them.  But  I* 
would  be  more  than  a  great  king,  this  mighty  Loni>! 
And  so  this  de.mi-god,  wlir^n  iige  and  calamity  luul  taughl 
him  that  he  wus  but  hiiuiau,  endeavored  to  conceal  the 
ravages  of  tiniK  &ni\  at  disease  beneatli  the  vain  pomp  of 
ceremony.  He,  Ijouis  "  the  Magnificent,"  the  most  «c- 
complisho^l  of  gentlinien,  habitually  exacted  and  reeeivrd 
from  tbe  noblest  of  his  realm  oilulations  and  meniil 
services  better  becoming  the  puhice  of  Ispahan  tltio 
the  Chateau  of  VcrsaxWe*. 
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''All  service  to  the  king  and  queen,  and,  in  a  lower 
d^ree,  to  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiiicss,  was  regarded  as 
an  honor  to  the  persons  serving,  —  au  honor  to  be  keenly 
contended  for  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  no  matter 
what  delay,  or  inconvenience,  or  unutterable  weariness  of 
spuit  was  experienced  by  the  individuals  thus  served." 
Her  Majesty  the  queen  could  not  pass  from  one  apartment 
to  the  other,  without  being  followed  by  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  her  retinue.  The  ceremonies  of  rising  and  dress- 
ing were  accompanied  by  laws  and  rites  as  irrevocable  as 
the  decrees  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

The  petites  entries  and  the  gnuules  entries  had  each 
their  appropriate  ceremonies.  At  the  former,  none  but 
the  physicians,  reader,  and  secretary  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present,  whether  her  Majesty  breakfasted  in  bed  or 
out  of  it.  At  the  grande  toilette^  the  toilet  ta))le,  which 
was  always  the  most  splendid  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
apartment,  was  brought  forward,  and  the  queen  surren- 
dered herself  to  the  hands  of  her  hairdresser.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  grande  entree;  sofas  wore  ranged  in  circles  for 
the  ladies  of  the  household.  Tlie  members  of  the  royal 
family,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  all  tlie  great  officers, 
having  the  privilege,  paid  their  court.  Only  grandes 
(iames  of  the  haute  noblesse  could  occupy  the  tabouret  in 
the  royal  presence.  There  were  well-defined  degrees  of 
royal  salutation,  —  a  smile,  a  nod,  a  bending  of  the  body, 
or  leaning  forward  as  if  to  rise,  which  was  the  highest 
^onn  of  acknowledgment.  If  lier  Majesty  wished  her 
gloves,  or  a  glass  of  water,  what  she  desired  was  brought 
by  a  page  upon  a  gold  salver,  and  the  salver  was  pre- 
dated in  turn  with  solemn  precision,  according  to  the 
^ank  of  the  persons  present,  by  the  femme  de  chambre  to 
the  lady-in-waiting ;  but  if  the  chief  dame  dlionnear^  or 
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B  priQocBs  of  tlio  IiIihmI,  or  Any  nidnilicr  of  the  ro^nl  Taaflf 
unterctd  lit  tbu  tiim^  ttiv  Milvcr  wu*  risturiiud  tu  the  /«)»«( 
ii«  I'htanhre,  dikJ  )i)  Ix-r  ofTun-il  imuiii  U>  thu  r/am«  iTAm- 
n^uy,  or  to  tho  priiK^tM,  thnt  Hbe  mi|j[ht  buvv  tbn  [trivi- 
lego  of  preHeiitAtioD,  till,  at  la»t,  tbu  article  reaclic<}  lb 
destination. 

dnu  •rhit«r'it  inoniiiig,  Marie  Ant4>inette,  wlio  ww  par- 
tially (llHrolied,  wiM  jtiMl  ftlxMil  t»  init  ou  litir  IxNly  IIikd, 
Tlio  lady-in-waiting  \»M  it  ready  unfoldtsd  for  lier.  Tbc 
(/ame  d'hontieur  entered.  Ktltiiiette  dtiuaiided  tbnt  nbt 
alKjitld  preaeiit  tbe  robe.  Ilaatily  ■li;>p!iif[  off  bcr  )(\oye», 
•tu!  Umk  tbo  garnidiit,  lint  nt  Uiat  iiioiiKtrit  n  ruMtling  wm 
linanl  at  Uiv  door.  It  wao  ofKtnvd,  and  in  came  Madame 
la  I>uclieMH!  d'OrluaiiH.  She  rntiat  now  lie  tlic  bearer  of 
tbe  garment.  Bat  the  lawe  of  etiquette  would  not  aOof 
the  flnme  d'lumnmir  to  luind  the  linen  directly  to  HailaDH 
111  DciHk'mh.'.  It.  iniiHt  imHH  (i"wii  tlit;  viirioiiH  t^ru'l*'"  I'l 
rank  t/t  the  lowi.-tit,  tind  by  lior  lie  jiieHcnted  to  tfie  bit;li««l- 
I'tie  linen  wae  conHerjuently  i>aHiti<d  baek  again  from  on' 
to  another,  till  it  wuh  lluiiliy  |i1ucu(l  lu  the  hundH  of  the 
diiclieaN.  f^hc  wiiM  JuMt  n|toTi  tbu  iM^int  of  convttying  It  le 
ita  j^roper  deotination,  wtieii  middcnly  the  door  oiwnetl. 
and  the  <JoDit(rtti)e  de  Provence  entered.  Again  the  lieoi 
pawNKl  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  rooebed  Madaine  la  Con- 
teMMi.  Nbv,  pvrueivliif;  tlte  uucom  for  table  iHmttion  of  tU 
(jneen,  who  ant  Ethiveriuf;  witti  eold,  wiUiunt  ntopjiiDg  to  n- 
move  her  tth'ven,  |tlaeed  the  lincD  upon  her  elioDldera.  Her 
Majeaty,  however,  wait  'initi:  nualde  to  n.'Htrain  her  im- 
patience, and  exelninifid,  "  How  diMngrei^able,  bow  tirt- 
aonii-I"  KiKih  wan  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Vcr- 
aniileH,  and  ila  inexorable  riilea  {ioveraeA  nllko  everj 
ortioi)  111  tbi^  liven  of  tb<^  kinfi  and  ((iioen.  while  tbt 
cavalierH  and  (/nmiltii  ilame»  observed  with  the  greatest 
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minuteness  every  punctilio  of  la  grandepolitesse  et  la  grande 
qalanteriey  that  by  so  doing  they  might  widen  the  gulf  al- 
ready existing  between  them  and  the  new  ideas  of  liberty 
aod  ^(dit^  which  were  beginning  to  pervade  the  realm. 

*'  You  love  flowers ;  I  give  you  a  bouquet  of  them  hy 

offering  jou  Le  Petit  Trianon  entirely  for  your  own  private 

use.     There  you  may  reign  sole  mistress ;  for  the  Trianons, 

by  right,  belong  to  you,  having  always  been  the  residence 

of  the  favorites  of  the  kings  of  France.*'     For  Louis  XVI. 

this  si>eech  was  a  great  effort  of  gallantry.     It  delighted 

Marie  Antoinette.     Here,  then,  was  that  for  which  she 

had  so  often  longed;  a  place  to  which  she  could  retire 

from  the  cares  of  state,  and  throw  aside  the  pomps  and 

punctilios  of  etiquette.      She   loved   not  the  grand  old 

gardens  of  Versailles,  with  their  terraces  and  clipped  yews. 

She  would  have  an  English  garden  of  the  day,  with  its 

Idiickets,  waterfalls,  and  rustic  bridges,  such  as  the  Prince 

^e  Ligny  had  made  at  Bel-oeil  and  the  Marquis  de  Cara- 

man  at  Roissy.     Le  grand  simple  is  to  take  the  place  of 

le  grand  magnifiqice,  and  attired  in  white  muslin,  with  a 

a  plain  straw  hat,  and  followed  by  a  single  attendant,  the 

queen  roams  through  the  gardens  and  groves  of  the  Petit 

Trianon.     Through  the  lanes  and  byways  she  chases  the 

l)utterfly,  picks  flowers  free  as  a  peasant  girl,  and  leaning 

over  the  fences,  chats  with  the  country  maids  as  they 

milk  the  cows. 

This  freedom  from  restraint  was  etiquette  at  the  court 
of  Vienna ;  it  was  barbarism  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
The  courtiers  were  amazed,  the  ceremony-stricken  dow- 
agers were  shocked;  and  Paris,  France,  and  Europe, 
were  filled  with  stories  of  the  waywardness  and  eccen- 
tricities of  Marie  Antoinette.  And  Mesdames^  the  king;'8 
AUDtB,  from  their  retreat  at  Bellevue,  and  ^^L^'axafc  ^»^ 
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Bmy,  (Knn  ber  ilutnuUi  uf  LurnSiruiKib,  last  ud  ii|i[HirUi> 
lutt  %u  faXber  rc|iuilii  untaruniblc  m  tlit  iviittlAlion  ri( 

titn  MKrtbo-  MUiime  »»  in  •lora  for  Um  tioUlttji  &i 
apcPB  ocw  oocwikitt.  m  Trimtot.  wbsa  tb«  qaecn  KtUed 
brrtdl.  «hr  n^pM^Mml  in  a  liTrlr.  noaohftlwit  muiDer  tbe 
wbcd«of  Ibr  tivtM-K.  iriUinut  dixtiiKrtian.  wIki  fiiriuiMl  bee 
iutiuute  cirdt^.  to  aval  tlit-Bui^VM  aIiw  !  Wliat  d  blow  la 
Ukmc  who  lii^ld  BO  <le«r  tlii-  |irit'ilH)t**  tin-y  derivv<l  fmu 
diiA\atAitm  (if  ullicv  ami  ■i]|H-rUtritv  uf  rauk !  J^lfiaU 
uk)  fu  /wtiff  ftfiUfJiw.  ill  ■(ulc  nf  tlicir  (;)i«ri«titHl  diiitinc- 
tiitM,  aU  BTo  to  iMil  (kiwii  (i^thir  !  It  !■  teiridl*  !  How 
UHUV  enenuMt  aiv  idiuIi^,  *ii(1  allioio  added  b>  the-  vircriM  al 
Ilellevue  and  Lu\ iciviinea.  I>y  Uuit  litUe  art!  I'uor 
tliouglitiesH  Marl«  Aiitolaett«! 

But  hIu^  prniHKif^l  tii  n'ign  nt  Trianon,  not  aa  queen  of 
^'ruiiw;,  liiit  Miui[)ly  as  a  lady  of  Mk;  mnnor,  aiirrounikd  by 
her  rj'ii^iidM.  And  wi  hIii:  hiiilt  tljt.-  Swian  cottages,  witli 
Hwii-  tliat(.-ti(-<l  r()i>r»  and  niNtii;  bjilwjniL's ;  for  it  wan  Iter 
;;'i'k1  plvaMiirt;  lliut  nIiu,  her  kiiif^,  uiid  her  frieiidH,  Mhoiild 
hi-  country  jii:ii]ile  fur  thi;  nonee.  The  (jueeii'i*  eotta^^e 
Htoiwi  ill  thi!  centre,  uiid  ulie  wuh  tlic  ftrmiire.  The  king 
wan  the  miller,  and  occupieil  the  mill,  with  ite  joyoux  tiek- 
tiK-k.  MoiiHicur  le  <^oml<:  de  I'nivencc,  figured  tm  scliuol- 
uiatUir,  while  the  (.'ointe  d'Artoiu  was  in  his  eteinetit  as 
giiiiiekee])er.  However,  one  may  tjc  uure  that  these  min- 
(jle  eountry  fi>lk  hud  no  want  of  retainere  to  do  their  lje- 
henU.  Ill  the  dairy,  wlicre  tlin  eream  was  put  in  the  blue 
and  whiU'  tMm'elain  of  Triatioii.  on  marble  tables,  diligent 
diLirymaidit  Hktmmt-d  au<l  clinrnod.  and  displayed  fresb 
liiUtcr  and  I'giin.  Dnwn  l>y  the  lake  were  more  maaquer- 
ndtTd, —  wHHherwiiuK'ii  this  time:  and  Madame  la  C'om- 
teatio  de  C'lialoiiH  beat   the  elothes  with    eboDT  beaten. 
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Q  the  stable,  the  sheep,  unconsciouH  of  llic  lionor  to  F»c 
Mie  them,  stood  ready  for  clipping  witli  golden  shc&fH. 
The  Due  de  Guincs  might  not  asHiHt  at  thiH,  hccauHc  lio 
IS  so  stoat  and  so  desfieratc'ly  bent  on  reHorting  Xa}  art 
\  restrain  his  bulk,  that  his  valet,  in  Hi^lecting  his  inas- 
ys  garments  every  morning,  was  fain  to  ask,  ^  l)rx:H  my 
•rd  the  Duke  sit  down  towJav?'  But  tlif-nr  wt-ro  other 
elpers,  —  the  big.  Jovial  Due  dc  Coigny,  and  the  rough- 
■jiced,  stiff 'Jointed  Comte  d'Adh/;mar,  who  eouM,  at  leaKt, 
rrtHt  sacks  of  com  up  the  malK>gaiiy  stefis  to  the  granary." 
fidafM  la  Fermi^.re  distributed  refreshnients  as  slie 
rerkpokcl  and  encouraged  her  workerr^.  And  so  the 
linty  work,  which  was  the  idlest  pastime,  went  on  to  the 
ccompaniment  of  gay  Jests  and  rippling  laughter. 
This  descent  frr>m  the  throne,  whieh  was  so  r-ongenial 
othe  queen,  was  loudly  r^^indemned.  In  their  firht  efforts 
or  reform  the  i>e*>ple  Iia/1  no  wish  to  detract  from  tiie 
«riwlitary  splendor  of  the  crown,  or  the  •*  divinity."  whieh 
w  8o  many  centuries  had  iiedged  tlie  kin<rs  of  Franrre. 
t  was  the  king  and  queen  who  t^xjk  tiie  first  st/'[)s.  Win- 
trcjomes,  and  with  it  a  heavv  fall  of  snow,  and  Marie 
bt/jinett«!  longs  again  for  the  merry  sleijrh  rides  of 
'ieona,  **The  old  court  sledg'-s  are  brought  forth  — 
b*«e  being  prfifessif^Uy  eeonomieal  time^  —  for  <-xamina- 
m  as  to  their  p^Msihly  serviceable  condition.  A  glance, 
oirever,  suffices  to  show  that  disuse  and  neglect  have  put 
thm  completely  hf/rn  df.  H^rvicft."  So  new  ones  of  great 
iigntflcence  are  prepared,  with  ••  abundance  of  painting 
nd  gilding,  trappings  of  embroidererl  crimson  leather  and 
tlvet,  with  innumerable  tinkling  bells  of  gold  or  silver." 
he  horses,  with  n^^lding  plumes  and  gorgeous  capari- 
>n».  dszzUffl  the  eves  of  the  Parisians  as  tliev  swept 
irrjrtigh  the  ChamiiS  Klys/fcs,  drawing  their  loads  of  lords 
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and  liuliea  enveloped  in  furs.  The  people  frowned  dUap- 
provingly.  It  (ran  u  new  mo  use  men  t — an  innovntion  ;  nud 
an^ry,  cnvioiw  tongues  declared  tlial  the  "  A'/trkhumiu  i 
had  taken  advantni^c  of  tlic  rigor  of  the  season  which  bad 
caused  bucIi  widespread  misei?  to  introduce  her  AuetrltB 
pnisLimes  Into  Uie  capital  of  France." 

Marie  Antoinette  was  imprudent,  very  imprudent;  thst 
was  her  only  crime.  But  raucb  allowance  must  be  made 
for  one,  who,  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen  years,  was  made  h 
premiere  dume  in  a  court  the  most  gorgeous,  and.  after 
that  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  the  most  diseoiuto.  in 
Kurope. 

The  people  had  already  begun  to  compote  the  cost  Ol 
equipages,  palaces,  crown  Jewels,  and  courtiers.  And 
some  few  of  the  graiulH  aHgnenrB^  evea,  bail  licgim  to 
rcRogniEe  the  growing  {lOwer  of  the  vox  pojmU ;  bnt  Mufe 
Antoinette  did  nol  ypt  know  that  public  opinion  was  o( 
any  imijortance  to  her.  "The  slanderous  tongues  of 
Mesdamea  and  the  pioiiH  circle  of  Bcllevue,  the  innuendoec 
of  l.uviciennes,  and  the  insidious  attacks  of  Monsieiir  k 
Comte  de  Provence,  —  all  this  she  understood,  and  re- 
sented. It  seemed  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should  be  • 
thus ;  but  the  right  of  the  /i^ople  to  interfere  with  ber 
amusements  and  to  call  in  question  their  propriety.  va« 
simiethiDg  she  could  not  understand."  Alas  !  poor  rjoeen ; 
the  dreadfnl  significancy  of  that  expression  "  THE  PEO- 
PLE,"  and  the  vengeful  acts  to  which  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace could  be  driven,  were  two  terrible  lessons  she  had  yrt 
to  learn. 

On  tiie  22d  of  October,  1781,  a  ohild  is  bom  at  Ver- 
Bsiiles.  The  king  advances  towards  the  queen's  concb; 
with  a  profound  liow,  and  in  a  voice  that  falterw  nill> 
emolinn.  he  exclaims.  "  M.idamc.  yon  have  fulfilled  ttiC 
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visbes  of  my  heart  and  the  auxions  hopes  of  the 
you  are  the  mother  of  a  Dauphin  "  Nothing  could 
he  public  rejoicings ;  the  triumph  became  well- 
itic.  For  it  is  recorded  that  their  superabundant 
d  expression  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  —  people  of  all 
ind  who  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  each 
dulging  in  fraternal  embraces  in  the  street.  The 
self  went  through  a  similar  display  of  excessive 
^e  laughed,  he  wept,  the  tears  streaming  down 
ice.  He  ran  in  and  out  of  the  antechamber,  pre- 
lis  hand  to  kiss  or  to  shake  —  or  both,  if  they 
—  to  all  and  each  indiscriminately,  from  the  sol- 
idees,  who  were  there  to  attest  the  birth,  to  the 
;  lackey  in  attendance.  ''The  royal  infant,  splen- 
ayed  and  with  the  grand  cross  of  St.  Louis  on  his 
ras  placed  in  his  satin  and  point-lace  bassinet  to 
;he  homage  of  the  great  officers  of  state.     It  is 

that  he  replied  in  a  most  suitable  manner  to 
7  flattering  speeches  addressed  to  him  ;  and  this 
e  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  exhibiting  the 
f   his   lungs,  he   availed   himself   of   it   freely." 

Royale  had  been  born  three  years  before ;  two 
lildren  were  subsequently  added, — the  Due  de 
lie,  and  the  Princess  Sophie ;  but  only  Madame 
,nd  the  Due  de  Normandie  were  destined  to  sur- 
ndure  those  woes  which  eventually  overwhelmed 

family. 

Antoinette  was  now  in  the  flower  of  her  beaut v, 
I  French  biographers  love  to  dwell.  Tilly  said, 
^es  recalled  all  the  changes  of  the  waves  of  the 

seemed  made  to  reveal  and  reflect  the  blue  of 
'  Her  fine  throat  and  the  loftv  carriaaje  of  her 
•e  remarkable  ;  and  she  once  said,  laughingly,  to 
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frigate  for  the  royal  navy.  His  Most  Cliristian  Majesty 
concurred  exactly  in  this  sentiment,  and,  returning  the 
necklace  to  Boehmer  with  the  words,  ''  We  have  more 
need  of  ships  than  of  diamonds,"  thought  no  more  about 
the  matter.  Not  so  did  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  the 
intrigante  Madame  de  Lamotte.  They  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  possess  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand 
dollars  represented  by  the  glittering  gems.  So  they  laid 
their  clever  heads  together,  and,  by  forging  notes  of  the 
queen  and  sundry  other  little  plots  which  were  wonder- 
fully successful,  obtained  the  necklace,  leaving  Boehmer 
to  look  to  the  queen  for  payment.  Of  course  payment 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  in  his  distress  the  jeweller  re- 
lated the  affair  to  Madame  Campan,  telling  her  he  feared 
he  had  been  duped.  Madame  Campan  proceeded  at  once 
to  Versailles,  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  queen.  It 
was  the  15th  of  August,  1784,  Assumption  day,  and  Prince 
Louis  de  Rohan,  in  full  pontificals,  and  wearing  the  Grand 
Cross  of  St.  Louis,  arrived  at  Versailles  to  perform  mass 
in  the  royal  chapel ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  (Eil 
de  Boeufj  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
king.  As  he  entered,  Louis  XVI.  turned  upon  him  sud- 
denly, inquiring,  "  You  have  purchased  diamonds  of 
Boehmer?"  "Yes,  sire,"  was  the  trembling  reply. 
^' What  have  you  done  with  them?"  the  king  added. 
"  I  thought,"  replied  the  cardinal,  '^that  they  had  been 
delivered  to  the  queen."  "  Who  commissioned  you  to 
make  this  purchase?"  "The  Comtesse  de  Lamotte," 
Was  the  reply  ;  "  she  handed  me  a  letter  from  her  Majesty, 
requesting  me  to  obtain  the  necklace  for  her.  Indeed,  I 
thought  I  was  obeying  her  Majesty's  wishes  by  taking  this 
business  upon  myself." 

"  How  could  you  imagine,  sir,"  indignantly  internipted 
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Marie  AnlulttelW,  "  timt  I  shcHtid  bare  wlecWd  jm  ta 
«ac4i  »  pnrpoee.  when  I  bare  not  addressed  roa  fot  dfW 
yean,  and  how  cooM  500  sap}ioae  that  I  »boatd  tan 
acted  Ibroi^  tbe  iDe<liati'iii  of  aocb  a  ciianclet  a 
MadsDK  la  Comtesae  de  Lamotte?" 

The  csrdina)  was  in  the  moet  violent  ^tanon:  tt 
tiretr  from  bis  [locket  a  letter,  dirvcted  (o  the  Cwnt^w 
de  Lamotte.  and  signed  with  the  queen's  name.  Ho 
Majesty  giauoed  at  it.  sod  iostautlT  iMv>nounced  it  a  (oc- 
gery,  aj»d  the  king  adde<l.  '-How  conid  you.  a  prince  <i 
the  ehuivh  aud  grand  atmoner  of  my  household,  not  lun 
dftecWdit?  This  letter  is  signed  Marif  Antoiufttt  ili 
Franre.  Qneeus  9^  Uieir  names  short :  it  is  not 
the  queen's  haudwriting."  Then  drawii^  a  letter  fiua 
his  pocket,  and  banding  it  to  De  Rohan,  fae  Batd.-"Ait 
you  the  author  of  thai  letter? "' 

The  cardiiml  tinned  pale.  and.  leaning  upon  a  laWe. 
appeared  a&  though  he  would  fall  to  the  Hoor- 

■■I  have  no  wish,  M-msieur  le  Cardinal,"  the  tiig 
added.  '"  to  find  you  guilty ;  explain  to  me  this  enigmt: 
account  for  all  these  luameuvres  with  Boehmer.  WbeK 
did  you  obtain  these  securities  aud  these  promisson 
notes,  signed,  in  tlie  queen's  name?" 

The  canliuBl  was  trembliug  in  every  nerve:  "Sire,! 
am  too  much  agitated  now  to  answer  your  Majes^  ;  gi« 
me  B  little  time,  to  collect  my  thoughts."  ■■  Go  into  inj 
cabinet."  replied  the  king;  "you  will  there  find  papeK' 
pens,  and  ink.  At  your  leisure,  tcrile  what  you  desire 
to  say  to  me." 

But  the  written  staleuienLs  of  M.  de  Rohan  were  » 
ijiisHtisfactory  as  his  verbal  ones.  In  Imlf  an  hour  he 
rclnnieil  with  n  paper  cuvered  with  lilottings,  alterations' 
and  erasures.     Louis'  unger  was  aroused,  and,  throwing 
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open  the  folding  doors,  he  cried  out  in  imperious  tones,  — 
very  unusual  for  him,  —  which  resounded  through  the 
(Eil  de  Bceuf  and  grande  gcderie:  "  AiTCst  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  !  "  The  Baron  de  Bretuil  approached  through 
the  crowd  of  astonished  courtiers,  and,  summoning  the 
officer  on  guard,  he  indicated  the  cardinal  with  the  words, 
*  *■  De  par  le  roi,  Monaeigneur^  you  are  arrested ;  at  your 
risk,  officer."  But,  before  the  cardinal  could  be  removed, 
he  had  spoken  three  words  in  German  to  one  of  his 
officials,  and  given  him  a  slip  of  paper.  The  horse  on 
which  the  man  rode  post  haste  to  the  cardinal's  palace  in 
Paris,  fell  dead  in  the  courtyard ;  but  the  red  portfolio, 
containing  the  supposed  autographs  of  the  queen's  letters, 
lay  in  ashes  before  it  could  be  sealed  up  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  of  the  king.  The  cardinal  was  taken  to  the 
Bastile.  More  arrests  followed,  including  that  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Lamotte.  For  nine  months  the  trial  lasted 
before  the  Council  of  the  Grand  Chambre.  The  Pope 
protested  against  a  prince  of  the  church  being  made 
accountable  for  his  acts  to  any  but  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  (an  assembly  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome) ; 
while  the  haute  noblesse  looked  on  the  cause  of  the  Prince 
de  Rohan  as  their  own,  considering  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  rank  intrenched  upon,  when  a  near  relative 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood  was  put  on  his  trial  before  the 
Council  of  the  Grand  Chambre.  So  the  cardinal  was 
eventually  acquitted,  and  Madame  de  Lamotte  alone 
was  severely  punished  by  flogging  and  branding  on  both 
shoulders. 

Their  Majesties  were  chagrined  at  the  acquittal  of  M. 
de  Rohan  and  shocked  at  the  punishment  of  the  coun- 
tess. The  former  was  an  insult  to  the  king,  the  latter  to 
the  queen;  for  Madame  de  Lamotte  boasted  a  descent 
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from  lh«  House  of  Valoia  and  roysl  blood  witbJn  lur 
vpins.  ISncb  wnit  Uic  ulfair  of  tbe  Diaoiotiil  Nisoklw. 
wliicti,  tliough  apparcDtly  trivial  in  iUelf,  itivolv«d  mh- 
BW]ii«nc'e«of  Uie  moat  niomenteiua  importance. 

"  Mind  tlmt  miiterable  alTaii'  of  tbe  necklace,"  m\ 
Tall  By  rand ;  "I  Mboiild  Iw  in  iiowiiie  HurpriMxl  if  ii 
itbouUl  overturn  i\af  FrencU  tnoniircltj." 

Wlioever  wi^re  tlio  guilty  ones,  Marie  Autolnotte  "»« 
rutircly  Inmwtrnt.  She.  Iiowover,  experienced  all  tin- 
iKiiomtny  »Yir.  mnM  tiave  uiHiountered  liotl  nhe  btwH  Id- 
volved  is  the  deo|ti!«t  guilt,  and  tbt*  »fr«r  (uToiBhixl  a  flw 
thcRtO  for  tbe  malevolence  of  l)ellevii«  and  Luvicii'nDeit. 

lt«Hpeut  for  royalty  woa  on  tlie  wane.  The  kiiit;.  i^ 
cniinw,  liwl  Hharetl  ivltli  tlie  queeu  lu  the  diMrRHpcct  wtiidi 
HeitdamcH,  bis  aiint*,  were  desirunit  should  re«t  on  ^vt 
atone;  and  tlie  insulting  condaot  torarda  him  of  hi> 
l>r..tlii-r-i,  MoiiMiciii-  U:  i.'i>\i\U:  de  I'rijVL-ut-e  and  tbta  lilwf 
tint!,  tli<t  Comb!  d'ArtoiH,  wlio,  attxirding  to  an  cye-wit- 
neHH,  ^'OD  oc(;aMlonM  of  great  state  or  aolemnity.  oiH 
poMH  before  tbe  king  twenty  timeH,  puHh  hitn  aalde.  trevi 
on  tiifl  feet,  and  tbiu,  apparently,  witbout  any  thought  of 
aiNilr^y  or  ex<iuMe,"  ti^etlier  with  tbe  affair  of  tlie  Uin- 
mond  Nt!Ckbu!e,  were  well  ealr!ulat«<l  t<i  dehaiwi  bim  fur* 
tlinr  ill  the  v.yttn  of  Iiih  onrtic-rn  and  in  public  opinioR' 
Nowber«  wa«  tiiin  more  evident  than  when  tbe  court 
Ofwernblcd  In  tbe  (trand  Oallery  of  Veraaillex,  whcf 
once  the  fJnind  MoiMrijuu  held  bia  riuniumi  call«' 
"  A}i]>ii7iementii."  At  hiicIi  tiiuca,  "  a  Htrariger  would  Iibv« 
found  it  difHcult  to  recognize  the  kin^  by  any  particul^ 
attention  or  any  deferonoe  paid  to  him."  What,  tbe"' 
miiflt  have  been  tbe  ai;oni/.ed  HenHaticmsof  the  perturl)"' 
spirit  of  the  KUperb  7,oui»  Quatnrse,  if  ever,  to  look  "'^ 
biH  degenerate  po»t«r{ty,  be  i-eviHit«d  tlie  scene  of  lii' 
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rmer  greatneM  aiKl  gran<l<;ur,  iKfUara  once  ha  aat  en- 
rowid  like  Jupiter  among  the  inferior  g^xlK,  and  where 

around  hivn  were  but  to  willing  to  full  down  in  the 
at  at  hw  royal  feet,  had  it  \Hnni  Jiin  '•  /x>/<  /jinmr**  that 
iV  should  do  «o!  Ah,  th^>»e  were  palmy  davK  for 
urch  and  Htate ! 

Brigtitly  dawned  the  />th  of  Ma\',  178'J,  and  VerKailleB, 
tb  it«  ta[)e8trie0,  it»  garlands,  and  itK  throngh  of  gayly 
CMied  vi«itQn»,  wore  a  festive,  sniillng  air.  To  many  it 
LH  indeed  a  joyous  day,  —  a  day  of  hofx* ;  for  the  king 
d  granted  the  States  General.  Such  an  assemblage 
ance  liad  not  witnesse<l  for  more  than  a  liiiudred  and 
tv  vears.     No  wonder,  then,  it  was  Uxjke<l  forward  to 

the  dawn  of  national  liberty.  Jiut  as  the  fir^K-ession 
ads  It»  way  along  the  vast  streets  of  N'ersailles,  the 
ople  see,  with  pain,  how  marked  are  the  distinctions  of 
ik  and  costume  which  divirle  their  re[>reHentatives  from 
i  nobles  and  the  clergy.  To  the  episcojml  purple,  the 
/ziers,  and  grand  mantles  of  the  rllguitaries  of  the 
iirch  succeed  the  long  black  robes  of  the  '•  inferior 
rgy."  Then  in  all  the  sjilendor  of  velvet  and  cloth  of 
Id,  lace  ruffles  and  cravats,  floating  plumes  and  nian- 
s  of  state,  (^punt  the  haufe  nohlamiH.  Tlien  follow  the 
Klest  Third  KstaUj  of  the  realm ;  the  abw^nce  of  finery 
their  humble  garb  is  at^iued  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  f)op- 
ice  who  receive  them  with  hearty  cheers,  which  they 
ve  refused  the  nobles  who  have  preT;eded  them.  One 
ly  is  generally  known,  ft  is  the  "  plebian  count  "de 
raU'au.  The  rort^fjti  of  the  [>rlnces,  who  are  sur- 
inde^l  by  courtiers,  is  allowed  tr>  pass  in  silence,  r^ouis 
{{,  appears;  as  usual,  he  moves  without  dignity,  sim- 
»,  in  spiUi  of  his  Crr>ps  of  St.  ix>iiis  and  his  cordon  bleu, 
irie  Antr>inette  moves  with  her  accustomed  majcBty,  but 
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ber  face  wears  un  ansious  look.  Her  lipB  are  closely 
pressed,  as  if  in  a  vain  effort  to  (Ussemble  lier  trooble. 
for  not  only  is  lier  Daupbin,  mhose  birtli  Lad  been  so 
proudly  bailed,  at  tbe  point  of  deatb,  but  she  is  tliis  day 
greeted,  not  with  tlie  old  loynl  sbouta  of  "  Vive  la.  reijw!" 
but  with  new  insiiltiog  criea  of  "  Vive  d'Orleanul"  Mod- 
ir  le  Comte  de  Frovence  is  grave  and  pensive,  and 
^parently  impressed  witb  the  iinportjiDce  of  the  occasion. 
He  walks  with  difHeulty,  owing  to  his  extreme  corpulence. 
The  Comte  d'Artois  shows  evident  signs  of  etinui  and 
bad  temper,  and  caste  disdainful  glances  to  tlie  right  and 
left  upon  the  ci'owd  that  lines  the  streets,  and  so. 
altliougb  they  little  think  it,  those  high-bom  men  and 
worapn  mareh  onward  to  their  fate.  "  For  although  no 
really  hostilo  sentiments  can  bo  said  to  have  then  ani- 
mated that  vast  throng,  nevertheless,  alike  among  those 
who  formed  the  procession  and  tliose  who  were  only  its 
spectators,  there  was  a  lurking  latent  feeling  that  some- 
thing strange,  something  hitherto  unknown,  coming  from 
the  past  and  pressing  on  to  the  future,  was  moving  on- 
wards towards  France." 

It  was  the  revolution  to  be  decreed  by  the  Eldls  Ghii- 
raux.  On  the  2.3d  of  June,  the  king  held  a  ximic  rmjale 
at  Versailles.  It  was  attended  with  all  the  appareil  and 
state  of  the  "  bed  of  justice"  of  tbe  old  r6gime.  The 
noblesse  bad  determined,  if  possible,  to  crush  tbe  Third 
Estate  ;  but  the  klfrg  hardly  knew  how  to  utter  tbe  arro- 
gant and  defiant  words  which  had  been  put  into  bis  mouth. 
It  was  the  lamb  attempting  to  imitate  tlie  roar  of  tbe  lion. 
"  Je  venx,  fonloime,  je  romniamh"  was  the  burden  of 
the  king's  speech,  which  was  read  by  tlie  keeper  of  the 
seaJe,  upon  his  knees.  One  may  imagine  how  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Tiers  Etcit. 
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The  address  closed  with  the  following  words :  "I  com- 
tnand  you,  gentlemen,  immediately  to  disperse,  and  to 
repair  to-morrow  morning  to  the  chambers  appropriate  to 
vour  order." 

The  king  and  his  attendant  court  left  the  hall.  The 
noblesse  and  the  clergy  followed  him.  Exultation  beamed 
upon  their  faces,  for  they  thought  that  the  Tiers  Etat  was 
now  effectually  crushed.  The  Commons  remained  in  their 
seats.  The  crisis  had  arrived.  There  was  now  no  alter- 
native but  resistance  or  submission,  rebellion  or  servitude. 
The  Marquis  de  Br^z6,  grand  master  of  ceremonies,  per- 
ceiving that  the  assembly  did  not  retire,  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and  in  a  loud,  authoritative  voice,  —  a 
voice  at  whose  command  nearly  fifty  thousand  troops 
were  ready  to  march,  —  demanded,  "  Did  you  hear  the 
command  of  the  king  ?  " 

''  Yes,  sir,"  responded  Mirabeau,  with  a  glaring  eye 
and  a  thunder  tone  ;  "  we  have  heard  the  king's  command, 
and  you  who  have  neither  seat  nor  voice  in  this  house  are 
not  the  one  to  remind  us  of  his  speech.  Go,  teU  those 
who  sent  you,  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  nothing  shall  drive  us  hence  but  the  power 
of  the  bayonet." 

And  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies  went  out  back- 
wards from  the  presence  of  the  orator  of  the  people,  as  it 
was  etiquette  to  go  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 

The  noblesse^  in  the  meantime,  were  in  exultation.  They 
deemed  the  popular  movement  effectually  crushed,  and 
hastened  with  their  congratulations  to  the  queen.  Marie 
Antoinette  was  much  elated,  and  presenting  to  them  the 
Dauphin,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  intrust  him  to  the  nobility." 

The  Marquis  de  Br^z^  now  entered  the  council-chamber^ 
to  ioforiD  the  king  that  the  deputies  »\a\\  ^ow>3eDM^  *Ows« 
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^^1    Bitting:,  and  asked  for  oi-derB.      Tbe  king  walked  itnpa- 

^^K    tienlLy  once  or  twice  up  and  down  tbe  floor,  and  then  re- 

^^K    plied  hastily,    -'Very  well!    leave  tliem  alone."       Louis 

^H   XIV,  would  have  aeut  evoi'y  man  of  them  to  the  Baatile 

^^t  or  the  scaffold  ;  but  the  days  of  Ixiuia  XIV.  were  oo  more. 

It  was  the  14th  of  July,  1789.     All  Paris  was  in  coufu- 

sion.    Mobs  rausacked  the  city  in  pursuit  of  arms.    Every 

eirord,  pistol,  and  musket  from  private  residences  were 

brought  forward.     Tbe  royal  arsenal,  containing  mainly 

curiosities  and  suits  of  ancient  armor,  was  sacked,  and 

while  all  the  costly  objects  of  interest  were  left  untouched, 

»  every  available  weapon  was  taken  away.  Bnt  why  all 
this  turmoil,  terror,  and  excitement?  Out  at  Versailles 
was  Marshal  Broglie,  proud  and  self-confident,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  court,  and  having  at  his  command  fifty 
thousand  troops  abundantly  armed  and  equipped,  all  of 
whom  could  in  a  few  hours  be  concentrated  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Upon  the  Cliavip  de  Mara,  Beoseval  had  as- 
sembled his  force  of  several  thousand  Swiss  and  German 
troops,  cavalry  and  artilleiy,  and  at  any  moment  this 
combined  force  might  be  ex^xicted  to  pour,  in  tbe  king's 
name,  upon  his  "good  city  of  Paris,"  and  chastise  his 
rebellions  su1)ject3  with  terrible  severity ;  while  the  enor- 
mous fortress  of  tbe  Bastile,  with  its  walls  forty  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  fifteen  at  tbe  top,  rising  with  its 
gloomy  towers  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  tbe  air, 
with  its  cannon  charged  with  grapeshot,  already  run  out  at 
every  embrasure,  commanded  the  city  ;  while  that  remained 
in  tbe  bands  of  the  enemy  there  was  no  safety.  Could 
the  Bastile  bo  taken  ?  Preposterous  !  It  was  as  unas- 
sailable as  the  rock  of  Gihi-altur.  The  mob  suited  around 
tbo  Hotel  de  Ville  demanding  arms  and  the  immedial* 
k  (Establishment  of  a  cVtvien'a  ^wwi.    ^■a^.  mtos.  -nw^  ■&?*,  ta 
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be  had.  It  was  well  known  that  there  were  large  stores 
of  them  somewhere  in  the  city,  but  no  one  knew  where  to 
find  them.  What  is  this?  A  rumor  runs  through  the 
crowd:  "There  are  arms  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides; 
muskets,  thirty  thousand  and  more ; "  and  now  the  dis- 
cordant cries  resolve  into  one  long  and  steadfast  shout, 
" '  Zies  Invalides !  Les  Invalides !  "  and  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  this  July  morning,  upon  the  esplanade  of  the 
Invalides,  thirty  thousand  men  stand  grim  and  menacing. 
Bnt  there  is  no  resistance.  The  gates  are  thrown  open 
and  the  mob  rush  in.  They  find  in  the  armory  thirty 
thousand  muskets  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  now,  as 
by  common  instinct,  resounds  the  cry,  "  La  Bastile!  La 
Castile!**  The  crowds  across  the  Seine  take  up  the 
shout,  while  from  the  Champs  Elys^es,  the  Tuileries  Gar- 
dens, and  the  Palais  Royal,  comes  back,  as  it  were,  the 
echo,  indistinct  at  first,  but  in  ever-increasing  volume, 
*'*' La  Bastile!  La  Bastile!"  as  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  shouting,  swearing,  and  brandishing  their  pikes  and 
guns,  rush  forward,  a  living  torrent,  to  assail  with  these 
feeble  means,  that  fortress  par  excellence  of  France,  —  a 
fortress  which  the  army  of  Monsieur  le  Prince,  le  grand 
Cond6,  had  besieged  in  vain  for  three  and  twenty  days. 

Enormous,  massive,  blackened  with  age,  the  gloomy 
emblem  of  royal  prerogative,  exciting  by  its  mysterious 
power  and  menace  the  terror  and  execration  of  every  one 
who  passed  beneath  its  shadow ;  its  eight  great  towers 
(lai'kening  the  air  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  world-renowned 
prison  of  the  Bastile,  the  fortress  par  excellence^  loomed 
lofty  at  the  entrance  of  Paris,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

De  Launey,  the  governor,  from  the  swrcvvoW  ol  >kn&  \«^ 
ers  had,  for  many  boars,  heard  the  roar  ol  X^v^  vassav^ 
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tfXj  1  sod  DOW.  &s  be  aaw  the  black  mass  of  eoantte^ 
Iboneande  apprusc-bing,  be  luraetl  pule  and  tretnbl«L  M. 
'ilmrioi  was  sent  by  the  electors  of  the  Hote!  de  Vilk  lo 
SDmnwD  tli<?  Baatile  to  sorreDder.  The  drawbrit^e  was 
lowered  and  be  waa  admitted.  De  Laudcv  received  bin 
at  the  bead  of  his  staff.  •■  I  snmmon  too,"  said  Thoriot. 
*'  in  the  name  of  the  people."  Bitt  De  Laonev,  who  was 
ererj-  moment  expecting  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Ver- 
aaitles.  refused  to  enrrender  the  fortress,  bat  added  tbtt 
be  would  not  fire  opon  the  people  if  they  did  not  fire  npcn 
bim.  Thuriot.  perceiving  the  cannoD,  and  knowing  Hut 
t  tbe  governor  had  received  an  order  from  the  Hotel  de 
I  Ville  to  dismount  tbem,  exclaimed :  — 

"  You  hare  not  bad  the  cannon  dismonnted." 
"  I  have  bad  tbein  drawn  in ;  that  is  alL" 
"You  wilt  not  bave  them  diamouiitetl,  then?" 
"  No  I  the  king's  cannon  are  here  by  the  kine's  ordtr. 
sir;  they  can  only  be  dismouuled  by  an  order  from  the 
king." 

"  Monsieur  De  Launey,"  said  Thuriot,  "  the  real  kiag, 
whom  I  counsel  you  to  obey,  is  yonder  "  ;  and  he  showed 
to  ttie  governor  the  vast  crowd  filling  the  square  before  ( 
the  fortress,  and  whose  wL'a(K>ns  glittered  iu  the  sunshine. 
"  Sir,"  rejilied  De  Launey  hauglitily,  "  you  may,  per- 
hape  acknowledge  two  kings ;  but  I,  the  governor  of  tht 
Bastile,  —  I  know  but  one.  and  he  is  Louis  XVI.  who 
has  affixed  his  name  to  a  commission  by  virtue  of  which  I 
command  iiere  both  men  and  things  "  ;  and,  stamping  his 
foot,  lie  added  angrily:  '-Id  the  name  of  the  king,  sir. 
leave  this  place  at  once."  Thuriot  withdrew,  but  he  had 
hardly  emerged  from  the  raasaive  portals  and  crossed  the 
flr.TwIiridgc  of  t\ie  raoat,  \j\iw\v  ■ww.s  immediately  roiaetl 
(jt-hind  him,  ere  tbd  vtov^e  coMHaa^wii  ^,^^H.  ■b.\.\,^<;^,    n:-;^ 
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roar  and  confusion  ensued.  One  hundred  thousand  men, 
filling  all  the  streets  and  alleys,  all  the  windows  and 
house-tops  of  the  adjacent  buildings,  opened  upon  the 
Bastile  an  incessant  fire,  harmlessly  fiattening  their  bul- 
lets against  the  massive  stone  walls.  Priests,  nobles, 
wealthy  citizens,  ragged  and  emaciate  mendicants,  men, 
women,  boys,  and  gu*ls,  were  mingled  in  the  assault, 
pressing  side  by  side ;  apparently  the  whole  of  Paris, 
with  one  united  will,  combined  against  the  great  bulwark 
of  tyranny.  For  five  hours  the  attack  continued  ;  at  five 
in  the  afternoon,  the  French  soldiers  raised  a  flag  of  truce 
upon  the  towers.  This  movement  plunged  De  Launey 
into  despair.  One  hundred  thousand  men  were  beleaguer- 
ing his  fortress.  The  troops  from  Versailles  had  not 
arrived,  and  three-fourths  of  his  garrison  had  already 
abandoned  him,  and  gone  over  to  his  assailants.  Death 
was  his  inevitable  doom.  Seizing  a  match  he  rushed 
toward  the  magazine,  determined  to  blow  up  the  citadel. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  barrels  of  gun- 
powder in  the  vaults.  Two  subaltern  officers  crossed 
their  bayonets  before  him,  and  the  lives  of  one  hundred 
thousand  people  were  saved.  Gradually  the  flag  of  truce 
was  seen  through  the  smoke ;  the  firing  ceased,  and  the 
cry  resounded  through  the  crowd,  and  was  echoed  along 
the  streets  of  Paris,  '•'•  La  Bastile  surrenders!"  ''The 
fortress  which  Louis  XIV.  and  Turenne  had  pronounced 
impregnable,  surrendered  not  to  the  arms  of  its  assailants, 
for  they  had  produced  no  impression  upon  it ;  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  public  opinion  which  pervaded  Paris,  and 
which  vanquished  its  garrison."  While  these  scenes  were 
transpiring  at  Paris,  Versailles  was  in  excitement.  Cou- 
rier after  courier  arrived,  breathless,  auTvovvtiKivcv^ ^^V  Kissfc 
B»8tile  was  taken,  that  the  troops  in  Pan^  x^lxvai^  ^a  ^^ 
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Dpoo  the  oi'Owd,  tlial  Do  Luuney  wub  slniu,  ami  that  th<^ 
oavalrj  of  Lambeae  wevi;  %iog  betoi-e  the  people. 

No  ftj*e  was  pIoBcd  at  Versailles  that  night,  unless,  pr- 
ohaticc,  it  wan  that  of  tlie  king,  I^tiis  XVI.  ;  for  all  felt 
the  counter-shock  of  that  teiTJble  concuaaion  with  which 
Paris  was  still  trembling.  The  Frenoli  guards,  tho  Iwdy- 
giianls,  and  tho  Swiss,  drawn  up  in  platoons  and  groupal 
near  the  openingB  of  all  the  principal  Btreets,  were  con- 
versing among  themselves,  or  with  those  of  the  citwene 
whoae  fidelity  to  the  monarchy  inspii'ed  them  with  confi- 
deniie;  for  Versailles  has  at  all  times  been  a  royalist  city. 
Religious  respect  for  the  monarchy  and  for  the  monarch 
was  ingrafted  in  the  hearta  of  its  inhabitants  as  if  it  were 
A  quality  of  its  soil.  Having  always  lived  near  kings, 
foatfiri'd  by  their  bounty,  beneath  the  shade  of  tlieii-  woii- 
dora,  having  always*  inhaled  the  intoxicating  perfiimo  (i( 
tho  fpiiy-iic-b/s,  anil  scon  the  brilliant  gold  of  the  gar- 
luenta,  and  the  sniilcH  npou  the  august  lips  of  royalty, 
the  inhabitants  of  Versnillcs,  for  whom  kings  had  bailt 
II  city  of  marble  and  porphyi-y,  felt  almost  kings  them- 
selves  ;  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  — even  now,  when 
the  splendid  palace  of  Luiiix  Qimlnrf  stands  silpnl 
in  ita  grandeur;  when  no  hmgei'  the  marble  court  is 
tiironged  with  gorgeous  p<|iiipageB,  and 
"  lip  the  c1i('«tmit  aWoy,  nil  In  Hiiwcr  so  ivliitt  nnil  purp, 

Strut  the  reii  ami  yotlQw  Ini-ijiii'Vf  iif  Ihc  Muciame  Pompadoor;" 
when  tho  vast  gardens  where  oiieo  Lonis,  the  Grnnd 
Mniiitr(jiie,  Hnri-oiinded  by  his  triiiii  of  lords  and  ladies, 
moved  niajcHtic,  '■  monarcli  nf  all  he  surveyed  jind  of  nl! 
who  (inrve.ve<l  hitii."  are  eih'Nt  and  dcaerled  ;  —  even  now, 
VernaillcH  musi  either  belie  its  origin,  or,  considerinf!  ( 
itfivir  as  a  fragment  "t  t\^e  ?i\\\pw  monarchy,  and  no  ioafrer  ' 
fvvliii}(  tlic  priilo  of  \iwicv  a,\«\  'spiOii.V,  irox&V  b.\.V^^w- 
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tain  the  poetical  associations  of  regret  and  the  sovereign 
charms  of  melancholy.  Bv  his  answer  to  the  Marquis  de 
Br^z^,  Mirabeau  had  struck  the  very  face  of  royalty. 

By  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the  people  had  struck  it 
to  the  heart,  paralyzed  its  nerves  of  action,  and  given  it 
a  death-blow.  "But  the  monarch  of  France,  from  his 
palace  at  Versailles,  heard  the  thunders  of  the  distant 
cannonade,  and  yet  inscribed  upon  his  puerile  journal, 
'  Nothing  ! '  " 

'*  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad ;" 
and  the  adage  applies  fitly  to  the  French  court  during  the 
six  months  preceding  the  overthrow.  Never  had  the 
nobles  been  so  haughty  and  domineering.  Never  had 
they  looked  upon  the  people  with  such  supreme  contempt. 
Their  arrogance  passed  all  bounds.  Even  Marie  An- 
toinette exclaimed  in  terror,  "This  noblesse  will  ruin  us !" 

The  Flanders  regiment  had  been  stationed  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  October  a  banquet  was  given 
to  the  officers  at  the  palace.  Wine  was  liberally  supplied 
from  the  royal  cellars,  and  was  so  liberally  partaken  of 
that  the  banquet  became  a  scene  of  riot  and  disorder. 
The  revolutionary  movement  was  cursed  intensely,  and 
the  national  cockade  trampled  under  foot.  The  tidings 
of  this  file  spread  rapidly  through  Paris,  exciting  great 
indignation .  The  court  was  feasting ;  the  people  starv- 
ing. Versailles  was  filled  with  rejoicing ;  Paris  with 
monrning. 

The  morning  of  the  5th  of  October  dawns  dark,  cold, 
and  dreary.  The  people  of  Paris  are  starving.  About  a 
baker's  shop  is  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  crying 
for  bread.  Bread  is  not  to  be  had.  "  A  Versailles, 
bonnes  femmes  !  *'  cries  a  man  passing  by.  "A  VeY^a\XVe,^\ 
there  is  bread  enough  there,  and  to  apax^.     A  YeT%a\XXe*\ 
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tbe  lund  of  plenty,  feastiog,  and  revelry  I  A  VeraaiHesl" 
A  young  girl  aeizee  a  drum,  and  criea  aloud,  ''  Bi'vad! 
bread ! " 

ijoon  a  mob  is  collected  ;  three  or  four  hundred  women 
presently  increased  to  us  many  thuusaads.  They  follow 
their  leiider,  eelioiug  her  cry,  "  Bread !  bread !  "  On  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  they  rush.  But  there  is  no  \amA 
there;  and  their  cry  is  now,  ''A  Versailles!  A  Vtr- 
saillea!"  "We  will  give  the  men,"  they  exclaim,  "s 
lesson  in  courage.  If  they  cannot  support  and  protect 
us,  we  will  do  it  for  ourselves." 

And  so  along  beside  the  Tuileries,  and  through  the 
Elysian  Fields,  rushes  on  this  mighty  mass,  headloug 
towards  VereailleB.  Couriers  have  been  sent  forwani  to 
waru  the  king  and  queen  of  the  appi'oaching  peril.  His 
Majesty,  King  I^uis  X\  I  for  want  of  something  belter 
to  do  his  ^oue  t<»  chiSL  hues  at  Meudon.  He  is  sent 
foi,  fjost  haste  and  letuins  to  Versailles.  "  About 
seven  hundred  gentltniLn  WLie  then  in  the  palace,  all 
in  full  dress,  diajmi  sws  /  bras,  and  armed  only 
with  dress  swoids  Some  few  hid  found  pistols;  ami 
n  tl  at  nm  I  t^ry  fashion  thev  declared  themselves 
leU,rn  net  to  detuid  the  ch^tLau  if  attacked." 

t  ve  n  nutes  ifter   the    kings  return,  the  women  ar- 

vei  sn^,  "  Vice  Henri  IV.  .'"and  more  like  fiiries 
thin  snpi  1  ts  All  the  sliops  were  instantly  closed; 
1       si     t  to  1         tl     ( «  '    BO     11    aud  the  troops 

c      1  a  Tn  uf    o     tl      1 1  cc  1  A  m  1*  ntrauce  to  tiie 

o  ts  of  tl  G  I  U  c  w  s  i-ef  se  1  I  ut  fi  ally  the  womeD 
aci  t  a  de^utito     of  fiftee     to  tl  e  k  He  received 

tilt,  er  {,r  usl  -ml  {  o  s  1  nj  t  they  desired, 
tl  it  tl  V  ca  o  t  f  tl  e  p-xl  c  si  o  ting,  "  Vive  le 
roi !     and  i  r         {.  tl  In  ss  of  tl  e  k  ng  to  such  an 
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extent  that  tbeir  fellow-Amazons,  in  rage,  would  have 
strung  them  to  the  nearest  lamp-posts  had  not  the  sol- 
diers interfered. 

At  nine  o'clock,  news  was  brought  that.  General  de  La- 
favette,  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards  and  the 
Gardes  Frangaise^  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  the 
Parisian  people,  was  on  his  way  to  Versailles.  M.  de 
Saint-Priest  immediately  sought  the  king,  and  urged  him 
to  leave  the  palace  before  their,  arrival.  ''The  road  is 
open,"  he  said ;  ''a  picket  of  the  household  troops  is  at 
the  gate  of  the  Granger}-,  and  your  Majesty,  on  horse- 
back, at  the  head  of  an  escoi*t,  can  freely  pass  whither- 
soever you  wish." 

Poor  Louis  !  He  would  wait  the  course  of  events  ;  not 
from  courage  to  face  whatever  might  happen,  but  from 
want  of  resolution  to  depart.  Rightly  had  the  queen 
called  him  ^*' le  pauvre  homme."  In  this  hour  of  menac- 
ing danger  she  found  no  protector  in  her  poor,  miserably 
weak  husband  and  king.  But  she  needed  none ;  for 
^'  she  alone,  among  all  women  and  all  men,  wore  a  face 
of  courage,  of  lofty  calmness  and  resolve  this  day.  She 
alone  saw  clearly  what  she  meant  to  do ;  and  Theresa's 
daughter  dares  do  what  she  means,  were  all  France  threat- 
ening her :  abide  where  her  children  are,  where  her  hus- 
band is." 

Near  midnight  Lafayette  arrived  at  the  chateau,  pale 
as  death,  wet  through,  and  splashed  with  mud.  He  had 
ridden  hard  and  fast  in  advance  of  his  troops,  that  he 
might  check  any  alarm  felt  by  the  royal  family  at  the 
sudden  incursion  of  the  mixed  multitudes  of  National 
Guards,  Gardes  Franqaise^  and  volunteers  of  all  sorts, 
whom  he  had  unwillingly  been  made  to  lead.  Assuming 
the  guarding  of  the  chateau,  he  prevailed  upon  the  qo 
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WmI  her  Iwliea  to  rrtiri:  tu  their  itimtluiciiln  and  seefc 
■Imp  witbuiiC  ftav. 

finuliinlly  ([iiict  nfut  reittored,  and  tired,  tempest-tossed 
VtmuillkM  Iny  dawn  to  rest.  Alas,  fur  peaceful  drenuis ! 
All  kitow  tlic  story  uf  that  dreadful  oigbt.  How  tke  mob. 
prowling  Fotimi  tbr  palace,  found  a  door  Doguarded;  ho* 
Uiey  rnslied  lo,  and,  preasiog  blindly  on,  caue  to  the 
qncMi'ii  dooti  hoir  tli«y  fought ;  how  the  good  gtiurd  who 
defvndi-d  it  poured  oat  their  life-blood  npou  the  marble 
floor ;  how  the  'la^n  had  barely  time  to  escape  tbrougb 
the  (KU  de  B(extf,  when  the  bowling  mob  mabed  in.  and 
•tabbed  tier  bed,  again  and  again,  with  bloody  pikes  and 
Kword* ;  and  how  at  lant  the  guards)  of  Lafavette 
wrivod  and  drove  them  from  the  palace.  It  was  a  ui^tit 
of  fiorror.  The '|iieen  was  saved;  but  better  for  Marie 
Antoinette  would  it  have  been,  if  in  that  short  agony  she 
could  have  died.  It  was  not  to  be.  A  niysterioua  Provi- 
dence reserved  lier,  alter  years  of  unutterable  sufferlDg, 
for  a  death  more  awful. 

The  morning  of  tlie  Ctli  was  now  dawning,  and  the 
whole  multitude,  swanuiug  around  tlie  palace,  demanded 
as  with  one  voice  tliiit  the  king  should  go  to  I'aris.  Aa 
he  could  not  very  well  do  otherwise,  the  king  decided  to 
Vfmi|>iy.  I-oud  shouts  now  rose  of  •■  Vive  le  roi.'"  Bm 
thrciit^^niug  voices  were  raised  against  the  queen;  "A 
ba»  F A'UrirAirinte !  "  "^  lias  I'Atitricliietine  !  "  they  cried- 

"  Miuhime."  said  Lafayette,  ''the  king  goea  to  Paris; 
whiil  will  you  do?" 

"  Accompany  the  king,"  replied  Marie  Antoinette. 

"  Conif  with  mc,  then,"  rejoined  the  general.  He  led 
the  (jiiceu  ii|H)n  the  balcony,  from  wlieuee  she  looked  upon 
till'  uuiititiide.  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  astorm.  Proudly 
tilu'  st^ioil,  a  true  daughter  of  her  imperial  mother,  Maria 
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'heresa,  and  calmlv  she  gazed  upon  lix  ^^rj  'Skixjp&g. 
'he  inurmiirs  of  the  crowd  went  hu*  j^ti.  Ai  :i.-r  ^iz^i  of 
lis  feaiiess  woman  standing  thus  cXK^se^i  :.j  ^  iLeir 
iry,  those  who  would  hare  torn  in  pi^ie*  iL-e  jiiii^i^crr  oi 
16  Caesars  were  compelled  to  r^Zid^r  L'^dl^^.  L&faj- 
te,  bending,  took  her  hand  and  idae^^i  ::.  wiil^  tLe  ni&r- 
le  court  resounded  with  the  sboats  of  •-  V'cr  "o?  r^u-^ .'  " 

A  little  after  noon  the  royal  familv  entcrt-i  :r.-E:;r  car- 
age,  and  slowly  the  melancholy  co/r-ef/*  =€1  or;:  for 
aris. 

As  they  passed  through  the  gates  of  Vei^ailles.  the 
leen  glanced  backward  for  a  momeDt  upoD  tLa:  ^pieii'tid 
ilace,  the  scene  of  so  mach  happiness  and  graDdear. 
hich  she  was  to  see  no  more.  And  the  carriage  rolled 
1,  bearing  its  occupants  to  a  dungeon  and  the  scaffiild. 
dieu  to  Versailles !  Royalty  was  vanquished :  and 
ouis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Tuileries  were 
it  the  captive  slaves  of  their  subjects. 

Months  rolled  bv,  months  of  insult  and  hamiliation. 
dtil  even  the  king  was  aroused,  and  seriously  eontem- 
Lated  flight ;  that,  escaping  from  the  scenes  of  violence 
ad  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  Paris,  he  might 
raw  around  him  his  loyal  subjects  upon  the  frontiers  of 
ranee,  and  there  endeavor  amicably  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
idties  which  desolated  the  kingdom. 

Gabriel  Honors  de  Mirabeau,  the  son  of  thunder,  was 
le  mightiest  and  most  terrible  product  of  the  Revolution, 
[e  was  the  ugliest  man  and  the  grandest  orator  in  chaotic 
'ranee.  He  swayed  the  multitude ;  and  it  seemed,  as 
e  himself  believed,  that  if  he  would,  he,  and  he  only, 
light  yet  save  the  monarchy. 

It  was  at  St.  Cloud  that  Marie  Antoinette  held  her 
amous  interview  with  Mirabeau.     As  she  felt  the  spell  of 
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his  genius,  so  be  rendereil  homage  to  bei-  majesty.  Tht 
interview  lastfd  aii  buur.  and  Mtrabeau  closed  U  Kith  tk 
words:  •■  Mailame,  wbeii  the  empress,  your  motlKf. 
admitted  one  of  her  subjects  lo  the  honor  of  ber  presence, 
she  did  uot  take  leave  of  bim  without  allowing  hJin  tu 
kiea  her  hand."  Marie  Antoinette  held  out  tier  bud. 
'■Madame,"  eKclaimed  Mirabeau,  "the  monarchy  ii 
Bared  ! "  Bat  opjxirtDnitv  was  not  given  him  to  keep  or 
break  his  pledge.  L'ntler  the  sweet  April  suushine  of  1791, 
Miral)eau  brcatbed  his  la^t.  His  de.ntb  paralyzed  the  Ix^ 
of  the  king,  and  be  uow  resolved  to  spare  do  endeaTon 
to  Hecure  hia  escape ;  and  so  in  the  darkness  of  midnigblt 
on  the  Mlh  of  June,  17&1,  the  king,  the  queen.  Madam 
Elizabeth,  the  two  royal  children,  and  Madame  TouraeL 
their  governess,  escaped  silently  from  the  palace  of 
Tiiileries,  and  entering  their  cacriafies,  which  stood  ready, 
drove  rapidly  away.  Alas  for  foud  hopes  \  Througli 
the  king's  want  of  caution,  tlic  royal  family  were  recog- 
nized at  Varennes,  arrested,  and  brought  back  to  Paris. 
Ah,  the  hiKuiliatioos  of  that  long  and  weary,  crowd- 
encompaased,  dust- enveloped  journey  back  to  Paris! 
Threats,  imprecations,  and  tovrenta  of  abuse  were  hurleJ  ; 
U[ion  the  royal  family  from  aU  sides.  Blore  than  this  thcv 
could  notdo,for  a  forest  of  glittering  bayonets  surroundfli  | 
tbe  royal  carriage.  It  was  by  the  glaring  light  of  the  torcbee 
that  the  sori-owful  cort/'ge  entered  Paris,  and  under  a  can-  i 
opy  of  glistening  steel  the  royal  family  ascended  once  loon  I 
the  marble  staircase  of  the  Tuileries  Palace.  ' 

A  year  has  rolled  away.  Tbe  iOth  of  June,  1792,  has 
passed.  —  that  day  of  borroi-s  on  which  the  mob,  with 
Bliouls  of  "  Vive  la  lutlion! "  broke  into  and  nished 
tliroiigli  the  palace  of  tbe  Tuileries;  that  day  on  which 
the  i|ucen  was  exposed  for  hours  to  insults,  abuses,  anil 
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cierisive  jests ;  that  day  on  which  the  king  was  made  to 
place  upon  his  royal  brow  the  red  cap  of  the  Jacobins, 
-while  the  mob,  exulting  in  their  victory,  cried  loudly: 
*'  Vive  le  roi ! "  Poor  Louis  !  As  he  entered  the  afiartment 
of  the  queen,  after  the  rabble  had  be^i  cleared  from  the 
palace,  he  saw,  in  the  reflection  of  a  mirror,  the  h(mnet 
rouge  upon  his  head,  and  flinging  it  upon  the  ground,  he 
turned  to  the  queen,  exclaiming,  with  a  burst  of  tears : 
^^  Ah  !  madame,  it  was  not  to  see  me  thus  insulted  that  I 
brought  you  from  Vienna." 

How  different  were  the  days  when  the  boy  and  girl  met 
on  that  bright  spring  morning  at  Compi^gne,  and  hunted, 
danced,  quarrelled,  and  kissed  again,  in  the  old,  luxurious 
times  at  Versailles  and  Marly,  Fontainebleau  and  Choisy- 
le-Roi ! 

The  10th  of  August  has  arrived.  The  streets  are 
swarming  with  a  frenzied  multitude.  All  Paris  is  march- 
ing toward  the  Tuileries,  for  the  mob  have  declared  that 
unless  the  dethronement  of  the  king  is  [)rocured,  they  will 
sack  the  palace.  The  peal  of  bells,  the  clangor  of  drums, 
the  rumbling  of  artillery  wheels,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
advancing  bands  fill  the  air. 

From  every  direction,  east,  west,  north  and  south,  the 
portentous  booming  of  the  tocsin  is  heard,  and  the  infuri- 
ated insurgents,  in  numbers  which  cannot  be  counted, 
through  all  the  streets  and  avenues  are  pouring  toward 
the  palace. 

The  spectacle  aroused  the  energies  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  as  she  entered  the  apartment  where  her  '^pauvre 
homme  "  stood  bewildered  and  submissive  to  his  lot,  she 
approached  a  grenadier,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  presented  it  to  the  king,  exclaiming,  ''  Now,  sire, 
now  is  the  time  to  show  yourself  a  king  !  " 
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Rut  tijero  niut  nottiiiig  imperial  in  tlic   Ditare  (rf  hm 
XVI.     Witb  a  jiHiiaive  lueekiii^w,  wtiicti  )t  io  diOu)]l  M    i 
iiudpnUind,  lie  tuok  Uic  pii»U>l  kiuI  quieUf  hmniert  it 
to  ttie  groiuuliei-. 

It  watt  Hvf  o'clock  of  uoe  of  the  oKMt  brJIUMit  of 
miif  itiiimiiign  un  tlio  king,  follovt^l  liy  the  queen,  u 
coiDpatiUNl  liy  xix  HtuIT  utllu«n>,  diittueniltMl  tbe 
Htaira  and  entered  tlie  CMJurty&rd  Ut  review  Uie  troopft 
atcertatn  tiie  Hpirit  witj)  which  they  were  aninuled. 
iiiUHu;  of  fflartial  liauds  grei--l«d  liim,  the  poli^Ued  wea^l 
ijf  till)  »oldiiin>  ^litti-red  iii  the  Hun  m  ttit^y  I>rei>«iit«d 
and  a.  few  voicett  rather  Ixiiguidl;  shouted  :  '•  Viv*lf-ni^* 
Utheifi,  however,  iihuuted  defiantly:  '*  Viae  la  ttaiim. 
tliuH  Hhowing  ttiat  m&ay  ot  tbow  who  were  m«r»btlli^ 
fur  hia  (lefenuc  were  ready  to  nnite  with  bis 
Ilnd  tlie  king  liecn  a  spirited  man,  in  nniform,  iiKraol«l«t 
li»j'M?l)ii(.-k,  hL-w<jiil<i  iiiive  rouised  ttit-ir  entliri).iii>iiu.  f ur  ik 
Fn-FK-'li  liuvu  alwaj'B  luvt'd  tlie  urai  rJienaliet.  Hut  iA 
uwkwurd  Ixjuib  wau  well  ualculated  to  excite  no  other 
tioii  tliuu  tiuit  of  couipaHttioa  blended  witb  coubempt 

*■  'I'ho  appearance  of  the  queen  in  this  terrible 
livi'ted  every  eye,  and  excited  even  the  eatbwtium  d 
lier  foea.  Her  flushed  cheek,  dilated  nostril,  compretMd 
li|i,  and  llaiihing  eye  invested  her  with  an  imperial  beaolj 
idiijoet  more  than  human.  Her  head  was  erect,  bercu- 
riage  proud,  tier  step  diguiQed,  and  she  looked  around  be 
upon  applaudiMjr  friends  and  aeeailing  foee  with  a  majai; 
of  courage  which  touched  every  lieart.  Even  tbe  oott 
ardent  patriotH  forgot,  for  the  moment,  their  (levotioof 
lUicrty,  in  the  euthubiai^m  excited  by  the  heroittm  of  ll« 
queen," 

On  enteriug  tlie  palace  Marie  Antoinette  exclaiiMd  i* 
despair,  '^  All  is  loat!  Tlio  king  ha«  ahown  no  eaeic5- 
A  t<  view  like  lliia  Iwa  dowi.-  u»  tnore  hum  than  good." 
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The  king  had  now  passed  into  the  garden  to  ascertain 
Jie  disposition  of  the  troops  stationed  there.  With  his 
imall  retinue  he  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 
Some  of  the  battalions  received  him  with  applause,  others 
irere  silent,  while  here  and  there  voices,  in  continually 
.ncreasing  numbers,  cried,  ^^^  has  le  veto!  d,  bos  le 
'yran ! "  As  the  king  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  men- 
aces and  insults  were  multiplied.  Some  of  the  gunners 
3ven  left  their  places  and  thrust  their  fists  in  his  face, 
sissailing  him  with  the  most  brutal  abuse.  The  clamor 
penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  the  queen, 
turning  pale  as  death,  sank  into  a  chair,  exclaiming, 
^  *  Great  Grod !  they  are  hooting  the  king.  We  are  all 
lost."  The  king  returned  to  the  palace,  pale,  exhausted, 
perspiring  at  every  pore,  and  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  confusion.  He  retired  to  his  cabinet.  M.  Roederer, 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  entered 
immediately. 

*' Sire,"  said  he,  "you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Neither  the  number  nor  the  disposition  of  the  men  here 
assembled  can  guarantee  your  life  nor  the  lives  of  your 
family.  There  is  no  safety  for  you  but  in  the  National 
Assembly."  Such  a  refuge  to  the  high-spirited  queen 
was  more  dreadful  than  death.  It  was  draining  the  cup 
of  humiliation  to  the  dregs. 

"  Go  to  the  Assembly  !  '*  exclaimed  Marie  Antoinette  ; 
"  never !  never  will  I  take  refusre  there.  Rather  than 
submit  to  such  infamy,  I  would  prefer  to  be  nailed  to  the 
walls  of  the  palace." 

'  "It  is  there  only,"  replied  M.  Roederer,  "  that  the 
royal  family  can  be  in  safety,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
escape  immediately.  In  another  quarter  ot  «w\!l  V\q.w\ 
^rhapB,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  commawd  a  x^Xx^^V 
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"  What ! "  rejwiied  the  qne«Q,  '•  have  we  then  uo  dc- 
rendere  ?     Are  we  alone  ?  " 

"Yes.  madam,"  M.  Roederer  replietl,  ■'  we  are  alww. 
The  troops  in  the  gardeu  and  in  the  court  are  frateniiEiDg 
with  your  assailaots.  and  turning  their  guns  agaiost  the 
palace.  All  Parig  is  on  the  march.  ActJon  is  useko; 
resiBtauce  impossible." 

A  gentleman  present,  who  had  been  active  in  pn>- 
rooting  reform,  ventured  to  add  his  voice  in  favor  of  u 
immediate  retreat  to  the  Assembly.  Tlie  qneeu  tnrari 
upon  him  sternly,  exclaiming:  "Silence,  sir,  silence!  Il 
becomes  gov  to  be  silent  here.  When  the  mischief  is 
done,  those  nrlio  did  it  ebould  not  preteud  to  wish  to  rem- 
edy it." 

M.  Roederer  resumed,  saying :  "  Madam,  yoii  endanger 
the  lives  of  your  husband  and  your  childi'cn.  Think  ul 
the  responsiliility  which  you  take  upon  yourself  !  "  The 
qneen  cast  a  glance  upon  lier  claiightcr,  and  a  mother's 
fears  prevailed.  The  crimson  blood  mouiitfd  to  her  tem- 
ples. Rising  from  her  seat,  she  said  proudly,  "  Lei 
U8  go." 

A  guard  of  Boldiers  waa  instantly  called  in,  and  tin 
royal  family  desceuderl  the  stairs,  entered  the  gai-den,  and 
crossed  it  unopposed-  The  loaves  of  autumn  strewed  the 
paths,  and  the  young  Dauphin  kicked  them  before  him  as 
he  walked  along.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  weak  meotal 
qualities  of  the  king,  that  in  such  an  hour  he  aliouki  havp 
remarked,  "There  are  a  great  many  leaves.  They  full 
early  tliis  year."  Home  writers  have  found  in  this  e%- 
presslon  the  evidence  of  a  deep  and  solemn  mind  jvfleet- 
hg  upon  the  calamitieB  which  had  fallen  upon  France. 
Reflections  !  What  had  Txtuis  XVI.  to  do  with  rpffectmii 
at  a  time  like  this?  llig  dffairs  demanded  nctions,  not 
tvjlfictians. 
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At  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  they  found  an  immense 
crowd  blocking  up  the  entrance.  "  They  shall  not  enter 
here,"  was  the  cry ;  "  they  shall  no  longer  deceive  the 
nation.  The}'  are  the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes.  A 
has  le  veto!  d,  has  V Autrichienne !  Ahdicdtion  ou  mort!" 
But  the  soldiers  forced  their  way  through,  and  the  royal 
family  entered  the  Assembly.  The  king  approached  the 
president.  "I  have  come  hither,"  he  said,  "to  prevent 
a  great  crime.  I  thought  I  could  not  be  safer  than  with 
you." 

"  You  may  rely,  sire,"  the  president  replied,  "  on  the 
firmness  of  the  Assembly.'' 

But  few  of  the  excited  thousands  who  crowded  all  the 
approaches  to  the  Tuileries  were  conscious  that  the  royal 
family  had  escaped  from  the  palace.  The  clamor  rapidly 
increased  to  a  scene  of  terrific  uproar.  The  volleys  of 
musketry,  the  deep  booming  of  artillery,  the  cries  of  fury, 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying  filled  the  air. 

The  hall  of  the  Assembly  was  already  crowded  to  suf- 
focation, and  the  deputies  stood  powerless  and  appalled, 
for  all  now  felt  that  a  storm  was  beating  against  the 
throne  which  no  human  power  could  allay.  Suddenly  the 
king  beckoned  to  an  attendant,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to 
him  in  an  undertone.  The  man  started  to  leave  the  hall, 
but  the  terror-stricken  deputies  crowded  around  him. 

*'What  has  the  king  said?"  they  anxiously  inquired ; 
**what  new  order  has  he  given?  Quick!  quick!  speak 
out ! " 

*' Why!  my  friends,"  replied  the  messenger,  laughing, 
*'do  you  not  know  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  Bourbon? 
The  king  has  simply  ordered  his  dinner," 

And  so  in  the  midst  of  the  National  Assembly,  while 
outside  a  raging,  howling  mob  was  storming  his  palace  of 


.  iiti>l  Ilin  i;<io<l  SwixH  tfiinril  mate  poiiriDK  "ut 

•ir  Kill    ii|)on    tlio    murhlc    bUIi'a.  bixI  wIiIIr  Ibv 

iiiroi  lia   Hiiri-Hfii-H    huiiK    tutteri[i{(  in  ttit-  ttnlanrt!. 

Kiiifc  *   luiiiKilii'il    liiM  Ifrend   uui   'Irank   hiw   wim. 

TImin  low  hiul  fulkai  t.liv  (leMwndaiit  of  tlie  Grand  Hon- 

The  klnji  mUDciuKl  on ;  the  mob  fxik  and  HKckiHl  the 
pitLnw ;  tlionMttiulit  lay  dead  In  tli«  Plocn  du  ('arronic-l, 
armirid  tlu!  TiiikritiH,  and  in  ttie  Cliumpn  K\y»6e*.  Tbc 
[ii'linc!  WUM  d«inoli»ii(!d,  and  Uie  loat  ve»ti(;cH  of  the  M 
•ourt  riglme  and  the  monarcby  of  the  Hui>erti  ^/ui« 
\ttattirztf  dlHa)>p(!ftri:^d  forever. 

And  niiw  followed  thow  long  mouthH  of  impriKonment 
in  the  Tempit!,  —  tnonthx  of  iinntteraljlo  enfferinf;,  wbiU 
tho  king  wan  on  trial  for  hU  life.  And  tiiea  that  KnTOir- 
flil  ntfcht  of  the  itOth  of  January,  vhen  for  tlitt  lut  tine 
III.*  kint;  wii-  |.iTrtiiMi''l  lo  hcbrjld  IiIm  fiiiiiily.  All  I  whol 
jtriiyi-j'x,  wliiit  unmun,  wliiU  Uian  wirrv  heard  and  seeu 
that  iiJKbt.  Thi'ti  iiinii:  that  awful  Uiorninx  of  tlie  2li<t 
of  ■fuimui'.t ,  1 7!'''l,  iiii'l  wiiili!  till-  kiij^i  wiiH  nnfTcring  u|M)n 
till'  ifijillothii'.  till'  i|tii-<'ii.  Willi  MiiiliiiiK!  ]':!i;tiili<.'tli  and  tfai^ 
eliildntn,  rtiiniiinud  in  tlu;ir  [jrittoii,  in  the  endurance  of 
iirit^iiiHb  SH  lu-.vttu:  un  i-ould  lie  luid  on  human  hearts.  An 
till:  di-Kp  \Hifiiiihis'  of  tin;  artillery  announcttd  that  the 
fatiil  iixt;  hod  fidteii,  poor  Marie  Antoinette  swooned 
dead   uwuy. 

Itiil  lnuiti!  wi;  on  to  th(!  IttBt  act  of  the  dreadful  tragedy 

On  the  2il  of  Aii^iixl,  IT.l'A,  Marie  Antoinett«  Jeanne 
J(jn(-|ilic  de  I^trruine,  Queen  of  France  and  Navarre, 
and  ArchdndicMH  of  Aiixttiu,  the  once  brilliant  Movere^n 
of  VifrnailleH,  now  ti  priHoiier  mid  a  widow,  torn  from  ber 
obildntn  and  IreaU'd  like  a  i-oinnioii  felon,  wa«i  removed 
friitij  the  prJtH)n  of  the  Temple  Ui  that  of  the  Concfergerie. 
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3  to  linger  until  her  release  fmm  human  barbarity  on 
L6th  of  October.  In  one  of  the  vast  halls  of  this  edi- 
when  occupied  by  the  Parliament,  Louis  XIV.  had 
red  during  a  sitting,  booted  and  spurred,  and  declared 
he  was  the  state.  "  It  was  a  strange  fate  that  this 
ling,  once  the  dwelling-place  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
86  of  Capet,  when  holding  their  state  in  the  capital, 
Id  see  a  captive  within  its  walls,  the  widow  of  their 
endant,  —  the  '  widow  Capet,'  as  the  Jacobins  de- 
)ed  her  in  their  blood-stained  edicts."  The  damp, 
dungeons  were  the  most  gloomy  tombs  imagination 
conceive.  Down  the  dripping  and  slimy  steps  the 
sn  was  led  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  until, 
ugh  a  labyrinth  of  corridors,  she  approached  her  iron 
'.  The  rusty  hinges  grated  as  the  door  was  opened, 
entering,  she  struck  her  forehead  against  the  low  beam. 
Did  you  hurt  yourself?  "  inquired  the  gendarme. 
No,  .  nothing  can  further  harm  me."  Poor  Marie 
dinette ! 

The  candle  gave  just  light  enough  to  reveal  the 
ors  of  her  cell.  The  floor  was  covered  with  mud,  and 
ams  of  water  trickled  down  the  stone  walls.  A  miser- 
pallet,  with  a  dirty  covering  of  coarse  and  tattered 
li,  a  small  pine  table,  and  a  chair,  constituted  the  only 
liture."  So  deep  was  the  fall  from  the  salons  of  Ver- 
es! 

ere  for  two  long,  weary  months  the  poor  queen  lin- 
d ;  her  misery  being  slightly  alleviated  by  the  kind- 
tedness  of  Madame  Richard,  the  wife  of  the  jailer, 
Rosalie  Lamorli^re,  an  inmate  of  the  prison,  who  did 
he  rigorous  rules  allowed  them  to  mitigate  her  woes, 
le  night  of  her  arrival  at  the  Conciergerie  the  queen 
not  so  much  as  a  change  of  linen.     For  days  she 
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bcggnl  to  Ik  sUowetl  suue.  bat  it  was  not  till  the  tenifc 
day  ifaot  tier  [intyef  was  granted,  whe-n  UichooiB  wenl  la 
the  T«ni]j(e  awl  bruugbt  back  with  faim  a  parcel  of  linea 
dotbM :  utrang  othera,  the  white  gown  miack 
tke  qa»ea  wore  on  tlie  da*  of  ber  ex«i:uiiuo.  Lirtle  bi 
litUc  e*enrUilng  waa  lahen  from  tbe  (|iwen.  Tbe  sonir- 
nira  of  ber  ItappT  post.  t»  which  abe  ciung,  were  uke* 
from  ber;  Grst  ber  wntch,  a  gift  of  her  mother's,  «^ 
wbicli  had  oerer  left  ber  ttiure  she  left  Vienna,  — Cte 
wateb  witich  bad  counts  tlie  bappy  l>oura  of  ber  yontJi 
and  wi>iDanliood  Wis  taken  from  ber.  Bitt«rly  she  wept 
at  hariDg  to  part  with  it,  aa  if  it  had  been  a  frieisL 
There  was  Dot  a  momeut  that  tbe  queen  could  be  out  at 
rigbi  of  her  gent  d'amus;  a  little  screen,  four  feet  U^ 
was  the  only  Beparation  between  the  space  in  wbietl  she 
changed  her  drens  and  those  men."  Ima^ae  the  misen 
of  this  atate  for  a  woman  so  delioately  uurtiired.  so  lum- 
riouslv  brought  up.  Laving  at  lier  cominaud  a  household 
of  over  four  hundred  [lersona.  aud  accustomed  to  the  re- 
fitieineuto  of  the  most  polished  court  in  Europe. 

lu  the  old  davH  of  splendor  at  Versailles,  wheD  her  at- 
tendants were  unahle  to  find  some  aiticle  of  dress  « 
toilet,  she  had  exuluimed  pettishly:  ^' How  terrible  it  u 
not  to  be  able  to  fiud  what  one  wants!"  But  now,  in 
tbese  last  days  of  her  life,  when  surrouuded  by  every 
aggravation  that  could  wound  a  proud  spirit,  treated  like 
the  worst  of  olfeuders,  insulted  as  mother,  wife,  queen, 
and  woman,  she  never  uttered  one  word  that  coulil  le 
(!OiiBtrued  into  petulance,  or  gave  one  angrj-  look. 

With  threads  taken  from  Iter  bedding,  she  worked  » 

Jdod  of  garter,  and  nnt  being  allowed  any  knitting- needles. 

a  pair  of  toothpicks.     When  finished,  she  dropped 

irith  a  HigniftcRn\.  \'}oV,  -wVe-aVM  '-vpiw  cotered  the 
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prison.  It  reached — thanks  to  one  of  her  loyalest  fol- 
lowers, M.  Hue,  a  faithful  servant  of  Louis  XVI.  — 
its  destination,  for  he  gave  it  to  Madame  Roy  ale  when  he 
accompanied  her,  two  years  later,  to  Vienna."  This  was 
tlie  richest  legacy  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
queen  of  France  could  bequeath  to  her  child.  The  queen 
was  not  so  fortunate  with  another  little  relic  that  she 
hoped  her  daughter  would  receive.  This  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  she  slipped 
into  the  jailer's  hand ;  but  the  action  was  observed  by 
one  of  the  gens  d'armes^  and  the  little  parcel  was  confis- 
cated. "The  damp  of  the  queen's  underground  prison 
was  such  that  her  black  gown  began  to  fall  into  rags. 
She  had  another,  — a  white  one  ;  but  this  she  wore  only  on 
the  day  of  her  death. 

*'  The  few  other  clothes  she  had  were  in  a  deplorable 
state,  and  required  constant  repair.  She  was  only  per- 
mitted three  shirts,  but  the  revolutionary  tribunal  de- 
cided that  but  one  of  these  should  be  given  to  the  queen, 
and  worn  ten  days  before  another  was  allowed  her ;  even 
her  handkerchiefs  were  only  allowed  one  by  one,  and  a 
strict  account  was  kept  of  every  article  as  it  came  from 
or  entered  her  prison."  Not  being  allowed  a  chest  of 
drawers  she  placed  her  clothes  iu  a  paper  box  that  Rosa- 
lie brought  her,  "  and  which  she  received,"  says  Rosalie, 
^^  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  world."  Rosalie  also  procured  her  a  little  looking- 
glass,  bordered  with  red,  with  little  Chinese  figures 
painted  on  the  sides.  This  too  seemed  much  to  please 
the  queen ;  and  doubtless  it  gave  her  more  satisfaction 
than  had  done  all  the  miles  of  gorgeous,  gilded  mirrors  at 
Versailles. 

And  now  the  14th  of  October  baa  com^^  ^tA  ^'wNfc 
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^^F  ADtoioette  U  Bummoaed  to   appear  befoi-e  her  jadges, 

^^V    Thei-e  Are  wretches  preueot  who  cry  as  she  enters,  "  1 

^^K-  has  VAnlrichienne.'"    Yet  even  the  fear  of  the  guiUotinc 

^^|-  is  Dot  able  to  check  tbe  visible  signs  of  pity  and  deep-fell 

^^L  sympathy  her  appearance  elicits  in  ottieru. 

^^M        How  starttingly  the  sorrowtiit  present    contrasts  with 

^^V    the  gay  and  brilliant  past,  when,  in  her  bi'idal  dress  of 

^^1    satin,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  the  Due  de  Coss^-Brissac  led 

^^K    her  to  the  balcony  of  the  Tnileries  to  gi-atify  the  eager 

^^K   desire  of  the  dense  maltitude  to  sve  her,  and  bode  tiei 

^^H    behold    in    them  two    hnndred  thousand    adorers,  wbil« 

^^B  Bttputs   of    "  Vive    la  DaupkineJ"    rent  the  air.      Marie 

^^H  Antoinette  was  then   a   youthful   bride.      Twenty-thceo 

^^B  years  have  passed  away,  and  she  is  now  a  widow.     la  a 

faded  black  dress,  she  stands  in  the  theatre  of  that  same 

palace  of  the  Tnileries,  amidst  a  throng  of  canaiUe,  to  bi' 

tried  for  her  liCe  by  men  whose  own  lives  wonld  be  llie 

forfeit,  if  either  compassion  or  justice  should  move  them 

to  find  her  innocent.     Alas  !  the  daughter  of  the  Ciesars, 

she  whom  Edmund  Burke  hafl  seen,  "  glittering  like  thi^ 

monung  star,  full  of   hfc,   and  splendor,   and    joy,"  is 

hurled  low  iudeed.     And  yet,  to  me,  as  she  stands  there 

iu  her  IVayed  and  patched  black  gown,  with  her  widow's 

cap  upon  her  almost  wbito  hair,  before  iier  judges,  ami 

her  jury,  and  the  crowded  tribunes,  Marie  Antoinette  is 

a  far  nobler,  far  grander  figure,  than  when  a  blooming 

hi'ide  she  stootl  upon  the  Tnileries  balcony,  surrounded  by 

the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  or  when,  as  queen  of 

France,  blazing  with  diamonds,  and  iu  all  the  pomp  and 

splendor  of   regality,  she    received    the    homage   of  her 

courtiers  iu  the  gikled  galleries  of  Versailles. 

The  tribimal  which  judged  (he  queen  was  compoaed  of 
a  president  and  fonv  ^nA?,e%,  fee  ■^'^Xvi  ^-^Mwiwitor,  Foil- 
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quier-Tinville,  —  a  man  who  even  at  that  time  was  noto- 
rious as  being  amongst  the  most  inhuman  of  the  monsters 
who  then  governed  revolutionary  France,  —  the  chief 
registrar,  and  fifteen  jurymen.  Fouquier-Tinville  had 
himself  drawn  out  at  great  length  the  act  of  accusation. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  his  chef  d'oeuvre^  and  Chauveau-La- 
garde,  the  queen's  counsel,  did  not  exaggerate  when  he 
called  it  a  "  work  of  the  devil."  In  it  the  queen  was  com- 
pared to  Messalina,  Bninehild,  Fr^d^gond,  and  the 
Medici.  He  declared  that  "  since  her  arrival  in  France 
she  had  been  the  curse  and  leech  of  the  French  nation ; 
that  she  had  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary ;  that  her  aim  was  the 
ruin  of  the  country ;  that  by  her  instigation,  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  infamous 
Calonne,  formerly  minister  of  finance,  she  had  lavished 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  spoils  of  the  sweat  of  the 
people,  in  maintaining  her  criminal  expenditure  and  m 
paying  the  agents  of  her  treasonable  intrigues ;  that  she 
had  sent  millions  out  of  the  country  to  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  war  against  the  republic,  and  that 
she  had  thus  exhausted  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
Further,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
she  had  not  ceased  an  instant  from  maintaining  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  aided  and  abetted  a  counter  revolu- 
tion." He  then  went  back  and  harped,  at  great  length, 
upon  the  affair  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  at  Versailles  in 
1789,  and  also  on  the  flight  to  Varennes ;  accused  her  of 
the  loss  of  life  on  the  17th  of  July,  1792,  at  the  CJiamps 
de  MarSy  and  declared  that  owing  to  her,  and  her  alone, 
the  massacre  occurred  at  Nancy  and  eWNvYiet^.  '^'-'^Vw^ 
iJii3  man  raved  on  in  an  endless  sema  ot   «JCic^^&t^^;^S3Pa»^ 
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which  eeein  more  as  if  ther  OAme  froni  the  diaordacd  | 
brain   of  a   homicidal  mauiac  lliaa   from   a  man  i 
BenBes." 

Indeed,  one  can  onlv  believe  that  some  of  the  writ- 
ings  and  actions  of  the  actors  in  the  year  of  terror.  1793. 
were  owing  to  a  state  of  madness.  It  is  said,  and  on 
good  authority,  that  Fouqnier-TiD\iUe  tdtimately  con- 
fessed to  being  pursued  by  horrible  visions,  sayiDg  tl»t 
he  saw  the  spirits  of  those  he  had  condemned  to  death 
menacing  him,  not  in  his  dreams,  like  Richard  III.,  bnt 
in  broad  daylight.  Ami  well  be  might ;  for  between  the 
10th  of  March,  1793.  and  the  27th  of  July  of  the  foUoir- 
ing  year,  two  thousand  sis  bundreti  and  sixty-aioe  victtne 
were  sent  from  tiiat  tribunal  to  the  gnillotioe. 

Then  followed  the  second  day.  "Wh.il  is  your  name? " 
inquired  one  of  llic  judges. 

••  M.irie  Antoinette  de  Lorraine  d'Antriche."  answerwi 

"  What  is  your  condition  V  "  was  tlie  nest  question. 

"  Widow  of  Louis,  king  of  France." 

•'What  is  your  age ':"■ 

'•  Thirty-eight." 

The  act  of  accusation  was  tlieu  i-ead.  and  the  wilnesMs 
appeared.  Of  these  there  were  forty-one.  —  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  life,  and  who  were  ready  to  sftew 
anything,  however  improb.ible,  however  atrocious,  against 
the  queen.  \11  through  the  long  hours  of  that  awful  daj 
the  different  witnesses  were  questioned  and  ci-oss-qac* 
tinned.  She  s-iw  igam  faces  familinr  to  her  in  past 
years,  faces  that  mu«it  have  recalled  Versailles  aud  the 
Trianon  ;  ind  with  i\hil  feelings  of  liori-or  must  she  have 
recognized  Sii:noi;\  \wt  sorf^  ^o.\\e\  md  iiersecutor.  amont! 
that  crowd  of  w\tiiasaea\    ^'mve-a  \\\ft  dfta.t^^-*,  x^ss.s.\-^%<& 
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the  queen's  treatment  of  her  son  were  again  alluded  to, 
the  queen  deigned  no  reply.  Seeing  this,  one  of  the 
jurors  called  the  attention  of  the  president  to  her  silence. 
One  can  imagine  what  a  hush  must  at  that  moment  have 
fallen  on  that  great  crowd,  eager  to  hear  what  the  queen 
would  answer  to  such  an  infam}-.  But  Marie  Antoinette 
was  equal,  aye,  more  than  equal,  to  the  occasion.  She 
rose  proudly  from  her  chair,  and  in  a  majestic  voice 
exclaimed :  "  If  I  have  not  answered,  it  is  because  nature 
herself  refuses  to  answer  such  an  accusation  made  to  a 
mother.     I  appeal  to  all  that  may  be  present." 

"  A  thrill  ran  through  that  vast  hall  —  a  thrill  that  has 
not  ceased  to  be  felt  by  all  who  can  enter  into  what  the 
feelings  of  that  mother  were  at  such  a  moment.  No  won- 
der that  when  Robespierre  heard  what  a  sensation  had 
been  made  by  the  sublime  manner  in  which  the  queen  had 
met  that  charge,  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  audience, 
he,  being  then  at  dinner,  should  have  broken  his  plate 
with  rage,  and  cursed  the  folly  of  Fouquier-Tinville  in 
preferring  it.''  At  last  all  was  over,  and  the  queen  was 
asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say.  "  I  was  a  queen,  and 
you  took  away  my  crown ;  a  wife,  and  you  killed  my 
husband ;  a  mother,  and  you  deprived  me  of  my  children. 
My  blood  alone  remains.  Take  it,  but  do  not  make  me 
suffer  long."  Then  in  the  dignity  of  silence,  and  without 
the  moving  of  a  muscle,  she  listened  to  the  sentence  con- 
demning her  to  die.  It  was  ten  minutes  past  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  October.  The  queen  had,  with 
hardly  an  interval,  endured  this  trial  more  than  twenty 
hours.  "  Rising  from  her  seat,  she  walked  away  calmly 
and  serenely,  leaving  her  judges,  or  rather  murderers, 
without  one  look  of  reproach  or  shade  of  aw^et ,  ^m\»  cjpcv 
neaiing  the  portion  of  the  hall  where,  \>eNot\d\Xi^\i^x:^^^^^N 
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the  mob  was  collected,  she  nised  M>mevrb>t  ber  lubtl  | 
bfail.  A  great  l-'rcnoh  painter  iias  l«ft  a  picture  of  liiis 
ecenc.  The  queen  faces  tlie  epccUtor,  as  sbe  walks  alons 
the  side  of  the  barriers,  above  wliicit  Uie  crowd  are  eagerli 
•eanniug  her ;  bchiod  follow  the  ^ts  larvae*  with  sbooi- 
ilL-r«(l  inuskete ;  bejoDd.  under  the  dim  ligbt  of  a  lamp, 
appear  tbe  faces  of  the  judges,  a  lurid  baokgroand- 
Dctarodie  ha«  iotroduocd  tbe  ihio,  haiidaome  face  of  i 
youth  who  seems  to  feel  the  iaiijiiity  of  the  transactive 
keenly:  we  recognize  the  features  of  Boiia|wirte.  Sesl 
to  tlie  almost  angelic  snblimity  of  the  figure  of  tJie  queen. 
the  most  touching  thing  in  the  pictu)%  is  the  fac«  of  a 
yonng  girl,  who  gazes,  willi  a  look  of  ineSable  piK. 
through  her  tears,  at  the  queen  as  she  walks  by," 

Trnly  writes  Sainte-Beuve.  "  I  do  not  believe."  he 
savs,  "  tliat  a  monument  of  more  atrocious  stapiditj^,  of 
greater  igiiominj  for  our  species,  can  exist,  than  this  trial 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  When  one  reflects  that  a  century 
which  considered  itself  enlightened  and  of  the  most  refined 
civilization,  ends  with  public  acts  of  such  barbaritv,  one 
begins  to  doubt  of  human  nature  itself,  and  to  fear  th»t 
the  brute,  which  is  always  in  human  nature,  has  the 
ascendency." 

All  Paris  was  under  arms  on  this  morning  of  tlie  16th 
of  October.  The  loll  of  the  drum  was  heard  through  all 
the  sections;  thirty  thousand  troops  lined  the  streets 
along  which  lay  the  route  of  the  queen's  passage.  The 
bridges  were  guarded  with  cannon,  by  which  stood  tbc 
guimers  with  lighted  matches.  Artillerj-  was  placed  also 
upon  the  squares  ami  points  of  junction.  At  ten  o'clock 
no  carriage  was  allowed  in  any  of  the  streets  that  lie 
between  tlm  Coiiciergerie  and  the  Place  de  la  lie  vol  nl  ion. 
All  Paris  was  patrolled,  and  all  this  martial  pomp,  which 
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sounds  as  though  the  army  of  the  enemy  were  at  the  very 
gates  of  Paris,  had  been  brought  out  to  see  a  woman  die ! 

Before  the  Conciei^erie,  before  those  beautiful  iron 
gates  on  which  the  royal  arms  of  France  and  the  golden 
lilies  are  conspicuous,  the  crowd  was  thickest ;  every  win- 
dow had  its  groups  of  spectators,  every  housetop  had  its 
crowd  of  people. 

There  stands  the  wretched  open  cart,  with  its  single 
horse,  its  plank  the  only  seat.  There  is  a  stir  among  the 
crowd,  and  the  queen  ascends  the  prison  steps.  On  seeing 
the  cart,  she  makes  an  involuntary  pause.  It  is  but  an 
instant.  Then,  with  proud  step  and  undaunted  mien, 
Marie  Antoinette  advances.  A  moment  more,  and  she  is 
seated  in  the  cart.     Sanson  takes  his  place  behind  her. 

Both  he  and  his  assistant  have  their  three-cornered 
hats  under  their  arms.  ^^  On  that  occasion  the  only  peo- 
ple who  behaved  with  decency  were  the  executioners." 

Slowly  the  cart  winds  its  way  through  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honor^.  The  rabble  yell,  shout,  and  mouth  at  her,  while 
for  the  last  time  falls  on  her  ear  that  hateful  cry,  "  Jl 
has  rAutrichienne  I  ct  bos  V  Autrichienne  I " 

Yet  as  much  a  queen  is  she,  —  this  silent  white-robed 
figure,  so  simple,  yet  so  grand  in  its  forlornness,  —  as 
when  in  her  gilded  coach,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  body- 
guard of  cavalry,  she  swept  through  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^es,  to  the  echoing  shouts  of  "  Vive  la 
reine ! " 

"  You  all  know  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
'Tie  hard  by  the  Tuileries'  wall. 
'Mid  terraces,  fountains,  and  statues, 
There  rises  an  obelisk  tall/' 

Ah !  what  a  sight  was  this  mighty  Place  de  la  Concoixie, 
then   the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  on  that  bright  Octo- 
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ber  nwraing,  filled  wilb  a  yam  anU  silent  throng.  wHt  I 
lb«  M|>leiuiiil  paliu-e  tad  gnnlena  of  \he  Taileriea,  wbm 
#o  oftun  the  queen  tuut  been  hailed  <rith  accIamatioiK. 
tfcd  ainciooe  ElTsiwj  Fields,  the  pride  of  Paris,  were  all 
■firead  around,  as  if  in  moclcerT  of  the  sacrifice  which  iri£ 
tiinw  to  be  otTered ;  and  in  the  centre,  sublime  ia  its  terri- 
6<;  )cmniieur.  towered  the  blood-red  post«  of  the  gnillotise. 
Sktwly  the  e«rt  made  its  wav  between  the  noble  buildii^ 
at  the  "  Oarde  Meubie"  nuil  the  Admiral^,  and  GaaUi 
reached  the  foot  of  tlie  ecattold. 

Aji  the  queen  mounted  the  elipperv  steps,  she  trod  upon 
Um  foot  of  tlie  execotioner.  "  Pardoo  me,"  said  Marie 
Antoinette,  with  aa  much  courtesy  as  if  she  were  addr^as- 
bl^  a  grand  geigtieur  in  the  palace  of  VersaiUee.  Kneel- 
ing, site  uttered  fi  l>rief  prayer,  and  tlien  turning  her  ey» 
to  Uie  distant  towera  of  the  Temple,  esclaimed,  *^  Adieu, 
my  cbildren  ;  J  (ir.  to  rejoici  your  father." 

She  waH  bound  to  the  plank.  The  gleaming  ase  sliii 
through  the  groove,  and  tlje  loug  and  dreadful  tragedy  of 
the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  closed. 

That  niglit,  ujjon  the  rec-ords  of  the  cemeten,-  of  the 
Madeline,  was  made  this  entry  :  — 

"  For  the  mffin  of  Ou:  Widow  Capet.  —  sijc  Ih-res. " 

'*  The  Revolution."  says  De  Toc-querille.  "will  ever 
remain  in  diirltnese  to  those  who  do  not  loolv  Ijeyond  it. 
It  can  only  be  comjirehended  by  the  light  of  the  age* 
whiuli  preeetk'd  it.  Without  a  clear  view  of  society  in  the 
nldi'H  time,  of  it<i  laws,  it«  faults,  iti  prejudices,  its  suf- 
teritiffH.  and  its  gi'i-atncss.  it  is  imjioasihle  to  understand 
llu-  (■(iriiiiii-t  of  till-'  Fiencli  during  the  sixty  years  which 
lifivc  followed  its  fall." 

)t  aliMoliite  power  could  ever  be  fitly  confided  to  raorl.il 
man,  wtu-re   COu\iA   iu)\i\fv   i\i>\rtiv%\Xai:w?,  (I'i  ■CaKX  V^Vi  trust 
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have  been  found  than  in  the  succession  of  great  men  who 
fill  up  the  interval  in  the  history  of  France  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ? 

"  What  ruler  of  mankind  was  ever  gifted  with  a  spirit 
more  genial,  or  with  views  more  comprehensive,  than 
those  of  Henry  IV.  ?  or  with  an  integrity  and  a  patriotism 
more  noble  than  that  of  Sully  ?  or  with  an  energy  of  will 
superior  to  that  of  Richelieu  ?  or  with  subtlety  more  pro- 
found than  that  of  Mazarin  ?  or  with  a  zeal  and  activity 
surpassing  that  of  Colbert?  or  with  greater  decision  of 
character  than  Louvois?  or  with  a  majesty  ti'anscending 
that  of  Louis  XIV  ?  "  And  yet,  what  were  the  results  of 
so  much  genius  and  intellectual  power  when  intrusted  with 
political  powers  so  vast  and  unrestricted  ?  The  favorable 
results  were  to  add  to  the  greatness  of  France,  and  to 
give  birth  to  some  undying  traditions,  pointing  to  her 
still  more  extensive  aggrandizement.  The  unfavorable 
results  were  to  produce  every  possible  variety  of  internal 
and  external  misgovernment ;  to  promote  wars  more  san- 
guinary than  had  ever  before  been  waged  between  Chris- 
tian nations ;  to  produce  a  waste  of  treasure  so  vast,  that 
the  simple  truth  seems  fabulous ;  to  kindle  persecutions 
which  altogether  eclipse,  in  their  enormity,. those  to  which 
the  early  Christians  were  subjected  by  the  emperors  of 
Kome  ;  and  to  corrupt  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  by  an 
exhibition,  at  the  court  of  their  sovereigns,  of  a  profligacy 
of  manners  better  befitting  a  prince  of  the  barbarians 
than  a  king  of  France. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  M.  Thomas,  there  is  a 
general  law  which  regulates  the  progress  of  political 
society.  "  Emerging  from  chaos,  where  its  elements 
battle  with  each  other  in  wild  confusion.^  It  make.e»  ^ 
stead fastf  though  it  may  be  a  tard'j,  pto^t^^^  \^^^x^^^ 


[  perfect  HTininetry  and  order  id  wbicii  its  oltinuie  perfec- 


k  the  KD&rvhy  of  the  tenth  aad  eleventh 
B  chaotic  period  of  FnuK«.  Out  of  that  ahjas  fini 
B  the  feudal  trfigarchy.— a  stale  of  orderly  disofder. 
r  Tbea  BQCcefitetl  the  Ca[ietuin  despotism.  de«tiii«)  b 
I  crash,  one  b_v  one,  the  countless  feudal  privilegeci 
whether  U-gislntive.  odmiDistratire,  or  judicial.  When 
the  iron  grasp  of  "  royalty  "  had  subdued  and  conquered 
them  all,  then  "  royalty,"  in  the  midst  of  the  triiuupiH 
she  had  won,  presented  herself  to  the  nation  in  the  pei> 
•on  of  Loub  XIV.,  the  king  par  excelleivx,  the  one  gigsB* 
tic  privilege,  the  conqueror  and  survivor  of  all  the  rmt. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  kings.  The  crown  was  erety- 
thing :  the  pcojile,  tiotliiug.  Holibed  under  tlit  name  of 
custom  and  of  law,  the  peasanis  loiled  joylessly  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Their  sons  were  seat  to  strew 
Europe  with  their  iKxlies,  in  wars  undertaken  at  the  nod 
of  .1  courtesan.  Their  wives  and  daughters  were  torn 
from  them  ;  and  for  the  purjiose  of  supporting  laseivious, 
and  riotous  splendor,  of  building  Pares  aux  Cerfti,  of 
pensioning  discarded  favorites,  and  of  enriching  corrupt 
miuione  of  every  stamp,  they  were  taxed.  — so  taxed  that 
the  light  and  air  of  heaven  hardly  came  to  them  free  ;  and, 
sunk  in  the  dregs  of  indigence,  a  short  crop  compelled 
them  to  live  on  food  that  the  hounds  of  their  taskmasters 
would  reject ;  and,  fin.illy,  when  in  their  agony  they  asked 
some  mitigation  of  their  hard  fate,  tliey  were  answered 
by  the  bayonets  of  foreign  mercenaries, 

"  And  a  people,  —stout  manhoo<l,  gentle  womanhood, 
gray-haired  age,  and  tender  infancy,  might  turn  their  pale 
faces  upward  and  sliriek  for  food,  while  fierce,  licentious 
nobles  would  seornf  uWy  toi  ftiem  aaX  ^\a.?a" 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
people  during  the  reign  of  that  vilest  of  monarchs,  King 
Louis  XV. 

"  Royalty  "  had  sinned  right  royally.  Right  royally 
must  '*  royalty  "  atone  for  it.  And  the  guillotine  upon 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  but  the  expiation  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs. 

And  though  we  know  that  a  people,  crushed  and  down- 
trodden, are  striving  to  free  themselves  from  lawless 
oppression,  we  cannot  but  sympathize  with  Marie  An- 
toinette, through  no  fault  of  her  own  made  queen  of 
France,  to  reap  the  whirlwind  of  wicked  deeds  sown  by 
her  husband's  royal  ancestors. 

Frederick  the  Great,  amid  the  battle-smoke  at  Sohr,  or 
Napoleon,  upon  the  ensanguined  field  of  Waterloo,  never 
struggled  harder  in  support  of  their  respective  causes, 
than  did  she,  in  the  salons  of  Vereailles  and  the  Tuileries, 
to  sustain  the  falling  monarchy. 

''  And  when,  at  last,  the  long  conflict  was  terminated, 
and  her  combined  enemies  were  victorious,  when  bereft 
of  her  throne,  of  her  husband,  of  her  children,  and  of  her 
liberty,  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
unalterable  object  was  her  destruction,  she  bore  her  accu- 
mulated miseries  with  a  serene  resignation,  an  intrepid 
fortitude,  a  true  heroism  of  soul,  of  which  the  history  of 
the  world  does  not  afford  a  brighter  example." 

In  the  royal  burying- vault  of  the  Bourbons,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  now  rest  the  remains  of  her,  — 
once  the  pride  and  joy  of  France,  —  the  beautiful,  unfor- 
tunate Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

Grandeur,  triumphs,  sorrows,  all  are  over. 

"  Ashes  to  ashee, 
Dust  to  dust." 
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STKANGKIt  tUau  fiction  are  the  facte  of  histoiyJ 
itdwlu're,  niuuiig  tlie  imaginary  characters  of  ir — ^ 
autl  poetry,  euo  Ite  fouiul  u  atiiry  of  a  life 
touslv  varied  in  esperieDcci  wore  weirdly  atnu^npd 
many  thrilling  scenes  of  unutterable  misery-  or  d 
triiimpliHiit   apleador,  thaD    the    Iiistory  of    the  1 
Jofiepliiae  affordB. 

But  I'um.irkuljjc  aa  were  the  events  of  her  life,  hw<d 
iicter  was  still  more  remarkable.     With  do  early  n 
tages  of  cilucalion,  outoide  of  tht  fatthiociable  accomn 
menbi  of  music,  drawing,  and  dancing;  by  her  self-tB 
acquirements,  and  diligent  study,  tc^ether  with  an  i 
tive  [H^rceptioii  and  aptitude,  which  enabled  her  n 
grasp  the  gravest  questions,  sJie  was  in  after-life  a  n 
brilliant    couversatioualist ;    and    by    her   comprebi 
genius  and  marvellous  political  foresight,  sh^  became  f 
safest,   wisest,    and    most    far-.seeing   of    all    Nap* 

dv'n  rs  anl  eouDselloi-s.     When  influenced  by  her  | 
suas    e  \o  ce,  prompted  by  a  heart  incapable  of  any  n 
1    t  tl    t  of  tiiL'  sternest  rectitude,  and  most  exalted  1 
sell  sh  devotion.    Napoleon's    acta  were    always 

on    en  1   1 ;  and  so  highly  did  he  prize  her  oounsel,  that 
ie  tailed  her  his  "  Mentor." 

Never  did  she  artvwe  \\vro  U)  ^  ^sAaa  ^.Wnj  ■,  ■ivid  history 
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has  shown  that,  regardiug  those  plans  and  deeds  of 
Napoleon,  which  results  have  proved  to  have  been  unwise 
or  grievous  mistakes,  the  gentle  voice  of  Josephine  had 
'never  failed  to  give  prophetic  warning. 

As  Napoleon  stands  forth  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
famous  men  of  history,  so  does  the  name  of  Josephine 
shine  with  undying  lustre  among  those  of  the  most  cele- 
brated heroines  of  the  world.  We  are  dazzled  by  her 
gorgeous  state  and  magnificence  as  empress.  We  ad- 
mire her  keen  intellect  and  exquisite  tact,  which  never 
failed  to  suggest  the  most  perfect  and  pleasing  demeanor, 
under  every  emergency,  in  a  time  of  many  unsettled 
political  opinions  and  tottering  thrones.  But  we  love  the 
gentle,  unselfish  woman^  whose  heart  ever  responded  to 
every  call  for  sympathy ;  whose  hand  was  ever  open  to 
bestow  benefits ;  and  whose  marvellous  heroism  could 
support  her  in  the  midst  of  such  terrible  reverses  and 
peculiar  trials  as  only  a  woman's  heart  could  suffer,  and 
only  a  woman's  love  could  endure. 

In  writing  the  history  of  Josephine,  we  are  forced  to 
look  upon  the  darker  side  of  Napoleon's  character.  From 
the  time  he  ceased  to  heed  her  loving  voice,  —  the  persua- 
sive sweetness  of  which,  he  himself  acknowledged ;  de- 
claring, ''that  the  first  applause  of  the  French  people 
Boanded  to  my  ear  sweet  as  the  voice  of  Josephine,"  — 
from  that  time,  the  hitherto  invincible  Napoleon  made  one 
false  step  after  another,  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced 
b3'  ambitious  flatterers  and  deceived  by  evil  counsellors ; 
following  the  ignis  fatuus  of  an  overweening  ambition 
and  thirst  for  power,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
noble  spirit  of  aspiring  to  the  uplifting  of  his  country- 
men and  defending  the  sacred  rights  of  the  peoijle^  v(K\ftfe. 
had  aetnsted  hie  former  deeds,  and  coveteO(  \iv^  \i\vcckfc^^^ 
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the  dplendid  glory  auil  well-deBeived  honor  wiiich  lie  bad 
tK-foi'ti  iichieved. 

But  now  (!V(vi  his  trausi.'endeiit  gmiUis  uiul  ^loHoiu 
deedH  of  valor  urv  to  be  tarnished  %  gricvotia  uitstakeHi 
aiid  eveu  orimc. 

The  flrst  faUe  atc|)  token,  bis  dowafnil  waa  aa  terrible 
and  rapid  us  hia  uprising  liad  heeu  auddeii  and  glonouit. 
-  Already  evil  (^ouiistillorii  uru  whiMperiDg  in  hie  ear  tb«if 
diabolical  advice.  Just  hero,  with  al)  our  admiration  Tor 
Najioiisoii,  we  are  amazed  at  him.  That  a  man  jioBseM- 
ing  fouh  great  gcuiua,  and  with  such  far-reaching  iiitui- 
tioni,  tihould  have  alloned  hiu  mind  and  deeds  to  be 
intlncnced  by  the  batte  flatterers  who  surrounded  him,  i« 
etrangB  indec<l.  Ttiat  Naiwleon  should  not  have  dieeov- 
ered  the  Mephietophcies,  in  Fouehi,  is  surpmiog ;  eqaallj 
amazing,  that  ho  should  have  become  so  blinded  oa  to 
liii'ii  ri'iiiii  IlIh  lnii.'Ml  I'rii'udK  and  ruoHt  iiiiH[.'lf1;ih  uilvJtter!). 
and  have  biu-cd  hiti  breuut  to  the  poisonous  faugis  of  lln' 
wily  uerpents,  who  Liased  around  him  like  a  nest  of  rattle- 
unakuH. 

Tliat  Bteadfantiiesx  or  purpose  which  made  Napolmii  to 
invincible  iu  ot-ercoiiiiug  the  most  stupendous  dilHcultiei 
when  his  cause  wan  righteous,  and  which  made  hira  the 
wonder  of  tlie  world,  became  the  greatest  obstacle  in  bio 
way  when   bia   cause  wan  wrong  and   his   resolves  per- 

The  very  element  in  his  nature  which  made  bim  truu- 
cendeut  I'ur  good,  rendered  him  lUso  powerful  for  evil. 
when  hia  resobition  had  once  been  taken  iu  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. His  uncoiKjuerable  will,  wlilch  bore  him  upward 
thi-ough  the  most  overwhelming  ditflculties,  and  crowiieil 
biin  with  wel1-iiiprit.fd  success,  when  hie  aspirations  were 
inspired   by   true  patriutiain    and  the  laudable  desire  1" 
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benefit  his  couutry,  —  that  same  unconquerable  will  be- 
came his  bane,  and  led  him  into  the  most  lamentable 
errors  when  his  former  high  aspirations  had  been  sup- 
planted by  personal  ambition  and  inordinate  desire  for 
power. 

We  cannot  give  a  consecutive  history  of  Napoleon's 
errors  and  downfall  in  this  sketch,  but  they  will  appear 
from  time  to  time,  as  we  trace  a  short  outline  of  the  life 
of  Josephine.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Josephine 
always  consciously  guided  Napoleon's  career  and  moulded 
the  events  of  his  life.  His  own  genius  raised  him  to  his 
exalted  position,  we  admit ;  but  we  do  contend  that  with 
Josephine  he  prospered,  and  without  her  he  fell. 

And  according  to  many  authorities,  it  was  Josephine's 
bridal  gift  to  him  that  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy ;  for  it  was  Barras  who  recommended  Bona- 
parte to  the  convention ;  and  it  was  Barras  who  assured 
Madame  de  Beauharnais  that  if  she  married  General  Bona- 
parte he  would  contrive  to  have  him  apix>inted  to  that 
command. 

We  have  space  but  to  give  two  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Josephine  before  she  became  Madame  Bonaparte.  The 
former  occurred  upon  the  island  of  Martinique,  when 
Josephine  was  a  young  girl ;  the  latter,  after  she  had 
become  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais. 

One  da}',  when  Josephine  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  she  was  walking  through  the  spacious  grounds  of  her 
ancle's  West  Indian  plantation,  in  the  island  of  Martin- 
iqae,  when  she  observed  a  number  of  negro  girls  gathered 
around  an  old  woman  who  was  engaged  in  telling  their 
fortanes.  Josephine,  with  girlish  curiosity,  drew  near ; 
whereupon ,  the  old  sibyl  seized  her  hand,  and,  reading  the 
lines  there,  appeared  to  be  greatly  moved. 
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"  Wbat  da  yon  see  ?  "  inqoired  Joeephioe. 

"  Yoii  will  Dot  believe  nie  if  I  speak,"  answered  the 
fortune-teller. 

"  Speak  on.  good  molUer."  said  Josepliiue  ;  **  what 
have  X  to  fear  or  hope?" 

*■  On  your  own  bead  be  it  then ;  listen,"  said  the  oM 
sibyl. 

"  You  will  be  married  soon ;  that  union  will  not  bt 
happy  :  you  will  become  a  widow,  and  then,  —  voii  will  be 
queen  of  France  !  Some  happy  years  will  be  yours ;  Ira! 
you  will  die  in  a  hospital,  amid  civil  commotion  ; "  atVrt 
saying  which,  the  old  woman  speedily  disappeai'ed. 

Josepliine  thought  little  of  this  matter  at  the  time,  and 
only  laughed  about  it  with  her  fridnds ;  and  when  she  nu 
residing  at  NavaiTe,  after  the  divorce,  she  thus  commented 
upon  it :  — 

"  On  a  unt  of  tl  e  se  n  g  al  sur  I  tv  of  this  ridkidmi 
pTedklion  I  thougl  1  ttle  of  the  affa  r  But  afterwani*. 
when  my  h  sb  n  1  ha  I  per  si  ed  on  the  scaffold,  iu  gpili' 
of  my  better  j  Ig  nt  th  s  j  ed  ct  n  forcibly  recurreil 
to  my  m  n  1  a  1  tl  gl  I  was  ll  e  myself  in  prison, 
tlie  tran»a  tion  assume  I  les  m\  ba)  le  character,  lo' 
when  I,  m  a  If  1  a  1  1  eel  Isn  c  u  lemned  to  die,  I  fCW- 
forted  my  bompnnion»,  who  were  weeping  around  me,  lij 
smilingly  exclaiming :  — 

■"That  not  only  should  I  not  die,  but  that  I  abooil 
become  Queen  of  France.' 

"  '  Why  then  do  you  not  appoint  your  houaehoM 
Madame  d'Aiguillon,  who  was  also  one  of  the  prisoDW 
of  the  Revolution. 

"  '  Ah  !  that  is  tme,  —  I  had  forgotten.  Well,  mydeir. 
you  shall  be  maid  of  lionor ;  1  promise  you  the  aitimtitm 

"  rpon  tliin  !lie  leiirs  of  those  ladies  flowed  more  uIiud- 
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dantly ;  for  they  thought,  on  seeing  my  coolness  at  such 
a  crisis,  that  misfortune  had  affected  my  reason.  Such, 
ladies,  is  the  truth  about  this  so  celebrated  prophecy. 
The  end  gives  me  but  little  inquietude.  I  live  here  peace- 
fully in  retirement;  I  have  no  concern  with  politics;  I 
endeavor  to  do  all  the  good  in  my  power;  and  thus  I 
hope  to  die  calmly  in  my  bed." 

After  the  death  of  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais  on  the 
scaffold,  his  wife  Josephine,  who  had  also  been  imprisoned 
by  the  Jacobins,  was  at  length  condemned  to  die. 

A  few  days  before  her  terrible  doom  was  to  have  been 
sealed,  Josephine  and  Madame  de  Fontenay,  also  a  pris- 
oner, were  standing  together  at  the  barred  window  of  their 
prison.  M.  Tallien,  a  man  of  much  influence  with  the 
rising  power  which  was  opposing  the  tyranny  of  Robes- 
pierre, was  in  love  with  Madame  de  Fontenay,  and  daily 
walked  past  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  where  Jose- 
phine and  the  other  ladies  of  high  birth  were  imprisoned. 

Observing  M.  Tallien,  Madame  de  Fontenay  made  a 
sign  for  him  to  draw  near,  and  she  then  dropped  from  the 
window  a  piece  of  cabbage-leaf,  in  which  she  had  enclosed 
the  following  note  :  — 

"  My  trial  is  decreed ;  the  result  is  certain.  If  you 
love  me  as  you  say,  urge  every  means  to  save  France 
and  me." 

Roused  by  the  danger  of  her  whom  he  loved,  M.  Tallien 
proceeded  to  the  convention,  and  making  an  impassioned 
and  eloquent  speech,  denouncing  Robespierre,  he  turned 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  against  the  tyrant,  and  in  a 
short  time  Robespierre's  head  fell  under  the  bloody  guillo- 
tine, where  be  bad  already  caused  so  many  thousands  to 
perish. 

The  manner  in  which  Josephine  received  the  news  of 
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bef  «ivem;*s  deiith  wa^s  strange  and  tntereating.  It  was 
the  daj'  ticfore  that  upon  wfakfa  it  liad  been  tjccreMl  ibti 
MacLame  de  Beaiih&rnais  sbonld  be  put  to  death.  Jom- 
phine  wss  standing  at  the  winttow  of  her  iirison.  caJmlt 
guziDg  upon  thi'  outward  worUt.  while  ber  fellow-prisonm 
were  weeping  aroiind,  overcome  with  the  thought  of  tte 
terrible  doom  which  awaited  their  loved  friend,  fiat 
Joeephioe's  fortitude  did  not  de»ert  ber.  and  she  was  en- 
dearoring  to  comfort  her  mourning  compaoiona.  wbeo  her 
aLtention  waa  itrre^ted  hx  a  woman  in  the  street  beb*. 
wbn  seemed  trj'ing  to  give  ber  some  informatioa  br  tuv 
ous  strange  signs. 

At  first  the  woman  held  up  her  robe,  p«rintiiig  ta  it 
sereni  times.  Josephine  called  oat  through  the  grstol 
window,  '■  Rohe?"  and  the  woman  eagerly  made  a  s^ 
of  assent;  and  picking  up  a  stone,  which  in  French  ii 
piefK,  she  held  it  up.  Josephine  cried  out,  '■  Pierre!' 
and  the  woman  joyfully  noddetl.  and  then  pointed  first  b> 
her  robe  and  then  to  the  stone.  Whereupon  Josepbint 
wonderingly  exclaimed.  ■■  Robespierre  f"  and  the  wouaB 
again  assented  with  every  mark  of  delight,  and  continned 
to  draw  her  hand  around  her  throat,  making  the  signs  ijf 
cutting  off  a  head.  The  glad  cry  soon  resounded  throiEli 
the  prison.  •■  Rohenpierre  in  dead!" 

Thus  was  the  .ixe  lifted  fmin  the  neck  of  JosephiDe. 
and  she  soon  walked  forth  free,  saying  smilinglv  to  bts 

••  Ton  see  I  am  not  guillnlined  :  and  /  sftull  get  be  ({«ff 
of  France  !  " 

Thus  not  only  had  the  life  of  the  future  empress  d 
France,  but  the  fate  of  that  great  kingdom  itself,  de 
ficnded  at  one  lime  \\von  a  Unv  cabbage-leaf,  tlirown  bj 
liie  hand  of  a  teebV'  -womao.. 
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After  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  was  betrothed  to  Gen- 
sral  Bouaparte,  on  one  occasion  she  requested  him  to 
accompany  her  to  the  residence  of  M.  Raguideau,  an  old 
lawyer,  who  had  long  been  her  confidential  friend  and 
adviser,  that  she  might  inform  him  of  her  coming  mar- 
riage. On  arriving  at  the  lawyer's  office,  Josephine  with- 
drew her  hand  from  the  arm  of  Bonaparte,  and  requested 
him  to  wait  for  her  in  the  outer  apartment  until  she  had 
spoken  with  her  old  friend  alone.  Neglecting,  however, 
to  close  the  door  which  separated  the  two  offices,  Bona- 
parte was  able  to  overhear  the  conversation  between  his 
intended  bride  and  the  old  lawyer. 

"  M,  Raguideau,'*  said  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  ''I 
have  come  to  inform  you  of  my  approaching  marriage." 

''And  with  whom,  madame?''  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished lawyer. 

"  I  am  about  to  marry  General  Bonaparte,  sir." 

"  General  Bonaparte,  do  you  say?  Pshaw,  madame  !  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  has  his  way  to  make." 

"  He  will  make  it,  my  good  friend  !  "  replied  Josephine, 
with  flushed  cheeks. 

"  When,  and  how?"  was  the  incredulous  retort.  "  But 
first,  what  is  he  worth  at  present?" 

"  Nothing,  save  his  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine." 

*'  A  shedl  A  likely  fortune,  indeed  !  And  so  you  are 
really  resolved  to  marry  this  adventurer?  " 

"I  am." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  madame." 

*'  Explain  yourself,  sir !  "  said  Josephine,  with  offended 
dignity. 

'^  Because,  madame,  you  had  much  better  remain  a 
widow  than  marry  a  paltry  general,  without  either  name 
or  prospects.     You  must  assuredly  be  mad !     Will  your 
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fionaptirte  ever  lie  a  Dnmoarie:;  or  a  Pkrliegru  ?  Will  be 
ever  he  tbc  equal  of  our  great  repoblitan  generals?  I 
lliivK  a  right  to  doabt  it.  Moreover,  let  me  tell  yon  thai 
the  profeBsion  of  amiB  is  worthless  now  ;  and  I  woold 
much  lather  kuow  that  vou  were  about  to  marrj-  an  armt- 
OOntraclor  tlifln  Geiieral  Bonaparte." 

"  Every  one  to  his  taste,  monaienr."  disdainfully  k- 
plied  Josephine,  Btung  to  the  quick  by  the  contemptnoae 
tone  of  the  old  man,  who  hud  always  heretofore  been 
fatherly  to  her.  "  You,  sir,  it  would  appear,  regard  mar- 
dage  merely  es  an  affair  of  finance ; "  and  she  rose  witii 
queenly  dignity  to  take  her  leave. 

"And  you,  madame,"  broke  in  the  excited  and  angn 
(rid  man,  '*  you  see  in  it  only  a  matter  of  aentimeDt,  toA 
what  you,  no  doubt,  call  love.  Again  I  repeat,  all  tiw 
worse  for  you,  madome!  all  the  worse  for  you!  I  had 
giveii  you  more  cri-dit  for  good  scnue  than  to  suspect  th.il 
you  would  allow  yourself  to  be  (iazzle<l  liy  a  pair  of  gold 
epaulets.  Reflect  before  you  make  such  a  sacrifice: 
for  rest  assured,  that  if  you  are  rash  enough  to  pereist  io 
thiH  foolish  scheme,  you  will  repent  your  folly  all  the 
days  of  your  life.  l\'"ho  ever  beard  of  a  rational  woman 
throwing  heraulf  away  upon  a  mau  whose  whole  fortune 
conaistB  in  his  mmrd  and  hia  greal-aiat?" 

(icncral  Bonaparte  had  listened  to  this  extraordiDa97 
converaalioH  with  rising  excitement ;  and  when  he  hearf 
the  words  ' '  Bvroril  "  and  '  •  great-coat "  so  contemptuoush 
Uttei'ed,  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  with  blazing  eyes,  tor- 
gclLing  the  prtiaenue  of  the  astonished  clerks  ;  but,  recoi-  J 
uriiig  himself  instantly,  he  sat  down  again,  determined  I 
not  to  ex|KJBe  liitiiself  to  ridicule.  | 

.fom'phine  untm  ai;>\«iaTtt<l.  Uwiking  highly  annoyed  and  I 
jJidigiiaiit,  f oHowcA  by  V\w  \\a\v  "AA  \d.-«-;<^v;  -.  Vx-^  Bods-  | 
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parte,  giving  him  no  time  for  farther  insult,  drew  the 
hand  of  his  betrothed  within  his  arm,  and,  making  a 
silent  and  contemptuous  bow,  withdrew. 

Josephine  had  no  idea  that  Bonaparte  had  been  an 
unwilling  listener;  but  she  noticed  his  marked  increase 
of  kind  and  courtly  attention  on  the  way  home ;  and  not 
until  the  day  of  the  coronation  did  either  Josephine  or 
Raguideau  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  that  their  con- 
versation had  been  overheard  by  Bonaparte.  On  the  day 
of  the  coronation,  when  the  emperor  and  empress  were 
a1)out  to  proceed  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  Napo- 
leon sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  M.  Raguideau,  with 
the  command  that  the  emperor  desired  his  immediate 
presence  at  the  Tuileries.  The  astonished  lawyer,  arriv- 
ing with  breathless  haste,  overwhelmed  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  fear  and  hope  at  such  unexpected  summons,  was 
ushered  into  the  grand  salon^  where  Napoleon,  attired  in 
his  royal  robes,  was  conversing  with  Josephine,  who  was 
also  arrayed  in  her  gorgeous  coronation  costume. 

' "  Ah !  here  you  are  at  last,  M.  Raguideau ! "  said 
Napoleon,  with  a  quizzical  smile  upon  his  imposing  coun- 
tenance ;  "  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  ! " 

"  Sire,"  began  the  trembling  old  man,  not  knowing 
whether  that  august  smile  betokened  promotion  or  de- 
capitation. 

"  My  good  sir,"  continued  the  emperor,  not  giving  him 
time  to  reply,  "  do  you  remember  a  day  in  1796,  when  I 
accompanied  to  your  house  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  now 
empress  of  the  French?"  —  emphasizing  the  word  "em- 
press" with  all  the  depth  of  his  magnetic  voice.  '*  Do  you 
remember  the  eulogy  which  you  uttered  on  the  military 
profession,  and  the  personal  panegyric  of  which.  1  ^^s^ 
the  object?    Well,  what  say  you  noto?    "V^et^  "^oxk  ^  Nsrofc 
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|ffophtt7  You  d««Uir(Hl  tlul  luy  furluiut  wrnild  ulwnv* 
coiwiat  ot  tny  swurd  mid  my  {cn-ut-ctrnt ;  lliat  1  mIiouM 
nev«r  make  a  uame  nor  poaition,  like  Dmoouriez  or 
lldiogni ;  BtKl  thai  Mftdnmc  do  BeauLaniftU  won  inouni- 
to  iiHCTtflu«  lientuir  to  n  '  mere  i/eMTul,'  I  buve  made  my 
way.  DevdftbulmH,  m  ynii  percsfvv,  nnd  In  deHpit«  of  your 
ltA);nciouH  prodiuticjnn.  Tttink  ynu  tlut  the  '  amty-ctm- 
twinr'  would  liaire  t>fHtowi>d  n  brigbtor  tiouu  U[(on  liiit 
wife.  aftfT  (ti([lit  youni  of  lutin'uiiKe,  tlmn  u  omwn,  mul 
that  crown  tbt-  imimrltil  diadem  of  Frtmoe  t " 

Ah  tie  ccumI  »pisakiug.  Napoleon  luvitigly  r^*ed  the 
hand  of  Jonephine  to  hi>  Upti.  wliil«  <*he  lookul  with 
twn/.t^inciil  ii\nm  tbiM  Ixtwilderlng  wc'iie.  The  ptror  oUI 
Iswyor,  uv«rwhulmc<l  willi  uonitt«:matioii,  atood  tremltliof; 
in  damb  dt^piiir ;  hw  eyeit  were  uMt  npcju  tbe  0oor,  aad 
hia  liaiha  shook  bh  with  an  a^ue  H:  whtln  U>e  ninfMror 
((iwfil  M[«ni  him  with  an  aiiiimi-d  Hniilc,  liif^hly  <'njoyin(! 
hiH  dixiromnturn.  At  luHt  thi-  frightt;ni-d  man  HtaiD' 
rrinrt;il :  — 

■'  Sill',  I  wiild  ii'-t  f»r<:m-i;.  Sin;,  did  yoij  ritally  over- 
himr'f " 

"  Kvi^ry  word.  M.  Kai^iii'liiau.  You  aro  awure  tliat 
wnlln  )iav<t  ijarH,  and  I  own  you  a  Hcverc  reprisal ;  for,  if 
my  <'x<:4ill>;nt  Jowjihintt  hod  liMtc-nud  U/  ymir  advice,  it 
would  liuvi;  i-tml  iicr  »  tliroiii.-,  mid  tnc  the  bi^itt  of  wiveit. 
You  ari!  a  k"'"*-  ■:«l|"'ili  M.  I{a(;iiideau  !  " 

At  tlioHu  tiiiTJMi;  wordH  "  (■fy/mo/ "  and  "iMlprU,"  Ihe 
jj-ior  old  mail  tiirmid  \iiiU:  iw  a  i^>rpi»- ;  hw  t<Jtti;ring  liinba 
idrrioHt  ritfiiHi'il  Oi  MiijiiMirt  liix  ii|{itiili-d  form. 

"  How  (WHild  I  U-.U'f  how  iJiiilil  1  iiimtii"*'?"  Ii«  t^aN[)«d 
out;  "I  tlioiiKlit  only  of  h<'r,  of  h'^r  fatlu^rlcan  children. 
I  hiid  lovdd  thittii  for  yuaiw.  t  wim  anxiotiM  U}  ttac.  ihvm 
onc(;  iiiorv  rcatortid  U>  pi'OH|>f.'rity  and  liuppincMa." 
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*'  I  believe  you,"  said  the  emperor,  touched  by  the 
emotion  of  the  gray -haired  old  raau,  who  had  been  a 
friend  to  his  wife  in  her  days  of  need ;  "  you  could  not 
tell ;  you  could  not  foresee ; "  and  for  a  moment  Napoleon 
paused,  and  then  continued  in  more  solemn  tones,  ^^  the 
future  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  any  living  man."  Then,  re- 
suming his  bantering  way :  "So,  now,  we  will  return  to 
the  present;  and,  as  I  cannot  altogether  overlook  the 
injury  which  you  sought  to  inflict  upon  me,  I  condemn 
you  to  go  this  day  to  N6tre  Dame,  and  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  my  coronation.  Not  in  a  corner,  not  behind 
a  pillar,  which  will  prevent  my  having  ocular  evidence  of 
your  obedience,  but  in  the  seat  that  I  shall  cause  to  be 
retained  for  you.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  I  must  see  you 
both  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  line  of  the  procession." 

Transported  with  the  overwhelming  relief  and  the  ec- 
static joy  of  such  an  honor,  the  poor  old  lawyer  was 
hardly  able  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  could  scarcely 
maintain  his  dignity  as  he  bowed  himself  from  the  royal 
presence,  and  hastened  to  prepare  for  the  coming  august 
ceremony. 

Napoleon  having  jested  with  his  wife  over  the  abject 
terror  of  the  trembling  culprit,  the  emperor  and  empress 
entered  their  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  the  archbishopric. 
As  they  left  the  cathedral  after  the  magnificent  ceremony 
of  the  coronation.  Napoleon  recognized  the  old  lawyer  in 
the  crowd  ;  and  as  their  eyes  met  the  Emperor  smiled  gra- 
ciously upon  his  formej  enemy.  The  smile  was  answered 
by  so  profound  a  bow,  that  Napoleon  afterwards  laugh- 
ingly declared  to  Josephine,  "  that  for  several  seconds  he 
was  in  doubt  whether  the  sage  prophet  of  1796  would 
ever  be  able  again  to  assume  the  perpendicular." 

During  Napoleon's  campaigns,  JosepYimfe  '^^^  ^V  ^^ 
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liMM  bl  (Wtlpt  of  iiewH  ifftta  iitt!  army.  )irfm%)A  to  btr 
hy  eoa^en  from  \ion»\mrU.  X<>  iniitlcf  ftt  ntuit  tiiM  Uk 
i\tm\t»ieiu!*  arriTfrd,  (l«v  "t  ni)(lit,  tiMn  alwsya  reot^cd  tlmi 
with  Inn-  'urn  hMid»,  uul  miwJf!  (wjiiiriM  of  Umf  oMnis  of 
flU  in  tb«!  Army  wlvmi  kite  bmiw.  Hbn  wfnM  >l»ft^  Mf 
wnM  plfuani  thin((  t<i  lilni,  and  rttwant  tiim  with  a  no* 
or  iMtemtly  ici'^t  nv^'Tdinft  bi  the  liu|iurtuK»  «>f  th«acM 

At  oiHt  tiiiKi.  wh<!n  Itomrienne  lud  inmiuknti  u>  itim 
\i\t\nn,  "Miwlnmv.  I  ruftlly  Minve  thai  in  nfiite  of  jom- 
Mir  yoii  will  bft  iDlul*;  ijUMiD  or  t^[>reM,"  jMCfiWN 
tiXK\»\mttd :  "  IkmrriiTiiDi;,  Mich  nmMttim  In  fM  fron  ■f 
tlvmKliU.  'rhat  I  maj'  nlwnj*  cuntlDiK  ttu;  wife  nf  IW 
Kirat  C'lnuml.  b  «ll  tbnt  I  'Imifw," 

Darfag  Uie  I'rtiMlan  (.iirDpaign,  wdlilnK  wm  talked  flf 
tbrongtioal  (imrm»ay  tnit  Nxjmleon'K  gimeroiM  nosdMI 
wltli  Tftt\i*H-\.  u>  I'nii'-''  niit/.rt'1'l.  Aiiioi.ii  i\n:  Iftbtn 
iMflKifl  at  Ih^lin.  nnd  ili-livfintl  U*  NniflMiii,  »••  «« 
frtnn  tbt  [>rin(-^^  U>  tbi-  kitiK  'if  rruMin,  In  wlil<:b  be  n- 
realMl  Uui  ttinilitiim  tintl  titri'nfcUi  'rf  tttc  Fremtb  xraj' 
Tlw  (rrinni  ntm  nmoitiMl,  &nil  trItKl  att  a  tt|>y,  mnI  Co*- 
'biiniiKd  to  i1«kU>.  The  r<<DUiin')ftr  of  tbtr  Mceae  i«  (iMtcriM 
In  Nii|»(il«oii'ii  lrtl«r  Ut  .foMtphlnc,  wbl<;h  !•  m  ftdlown;— 

"  I  bav(!  nH»Hvf<)  jrniir  IftlfaTF,  )»  wbk-lj  jaa  m«id  I" 
Kfn-otwb  Ttut  (ttt  Mp«ftbinx  ill  rrf  wMiwn,  It  i»  true  IM 
I  (Iklikfi  fi'iimli!  )ntrit(iMi»  nUfri!  nil  tliiiiK*-  f  Mn  um<)  K 
hin'l,  ffifitli!.  all']  <!<i()<fltiiitfiry  womi^ri.  I  love  tlifcin.  ■d') 
H  tluiy  huvii  Aj^/ltfr't  fiH!,  H  iH  fif  j  »i^  /auil,  t/ul  yuu» 
(IfrtrcvCT,  y«o  will  wrn  ttiat  I  Iwve  ((f/nc  an  w^  of  kindiM* 
tfi  ont:  (iKMrrvifiK  wntrinn.  I  nllwU;  t^j  Madame  tU  tiaU- 
ttM.  Wb(!i(  I  hiuiwt'i  Iinr  h<^r  btinlmn'l'ft  b4t«r,  (the  rtor^ 
wci-ifirijj.  ntirl  In  a  tfiiHi  of  fiiini{li!(l  K"*^f  ^^  infffsnaommM, 
■ai'l.  '  It  I*  idflwrl  biN  writinffr    Tbi*  wcBt  to  my  bcsrt, 
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and  I  Mid :  ^  Well,  madame,  throw  the  letter  into  the  fire, 
and  then  1  «iiall  have  do  proof  against  your  hiinband/  8he 
bomed  the  letter,  and  wa»  renU^red  to  happine^H.  Iler 
btuibaiid  DOW  \»  safe ;  two  honr^  later,  and  he  would  have 
been  lo«t.  You  see,  therefore,  that  1  like  women  who  are 
•iniple,  geDtle,  aod  amiable ;  becaoi^  they  alone  renemble 

JonepbiDe'n  kiodneM  aod  conHideratton  for  the  comfort 
of  every  one  in  her  hounehold,  even  down  to  the  lowest 
menial,  was  proverbial.  When  travelling  with  Na|xileon, 
a  pieket-gaard  was  ap^xjinted  by  the  em[>eror  for  her  ser- 
vice. One  cold  night,  in  the  early  dawn,  she  heard 
marcbing  aDd  coughing  under  her  window.  She  wondered 
wlio  eoukl  be  out  so  lat<;  in  the  chill  of  that  h<iur ;  and 
upon  inquiry,  she  learned  that  it  was  the  sentin<fl  posted 
tbere,  Hhe  thereupon  ficnt  for  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
and  said  to  him,  ^^  Hir,  1  have  no  need  of  a  sentinel  at 
n^ht ;  these  brave  men  have  endured  enough  in  the  army 
when  they  followed  it  to  the  wars ;  th(;y  must  rest  while 
i»  my  service.  I  don't  want  them  to  catch  cold/'  The 
ofHeer,  smiling  at  the  apprehensive  s<ilicitude  of  the  em- 
press, and  touched  by  her  unexpected  kindness,  dismisse^l 
the  sentinel,  and  his  place  was  not  supplied. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  talked  but  little.  When  out 
of  bis  own  house,  if  he  chanc<;d  to  stop  and  speak  with 
any  one,  it  was  cr>nsidered  of  enough  imfK>rtance  Uy  be 
remariced  and  rejiortcd.  The  following  is  .losephine's 
portrait  ci  Napoleon  at  hom(; :  ^^  He  had  a  fine  intellect, 
a  aetisible  and  grateful  heart,  simple  tast^^s,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  an  amiable  man ;  to  the  sentiments  of  an  honest 
man,  he  onited  a  prodigious  local  memory," 

WbcD  Josephine  s]K>ke  of  her  husband,  she  always  said, 
♦*TImj  emperor  says,"  **the  emperor  wishes,"  *'the  em- 
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peror  ordere,"  etc.     She  vei'y  lareiy  called  liim  by  o&me 
in  public,  and  id  private  she  called  him  Boaiiparte  \  whjjjj 
ber  tender  oatne  for  him  was  mon  ami.    .When  spe 
ing  of  her,  NapolL>on  uBually  called  her  the  i 
he  would  say,  "  I  am  going  to  eee  my  wife" ;   but  n 
dressing  her  he  called  her  Josephine,  unless  hespokol 
severity  or  ou  some  serious  occasion,  when  he  caUed] 
Madame,  without  other  title  or  name. 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  Josepliine  had  a.  great  « 
neas  for  extravagant  jewels  and  adornmenta  ;    but  n 
dressed  always  with  perfect  taste  aud  elegance,   SBB 
6he  was  as  lavish  in  her  bounties  as  she  was  in  herjf 
fional  expenditures,  elie  may  be  pardoned  this  fen 
weakness.       She    at   least    never  offended    the    eyeftfl 
admirers   of    good  taste,    and    her   pleasing    peraon, 
becomingly  adorned,  was  one  of  the  most  cliarniiiig  sigti 
of  the  court  of  the  empire. 

This  was  another  cause  of  the  jealousy  of  her  sisters 
law  ;  and  even  Pauline,  the  Bonaparte  beauty,  was  c 
moat  sorely  chagrined  to  find  lier  own  boasted  chaf 
thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  rcliii.d  elegance  aud  quea 
tearing  of  tjje  emperor's  wife. 

An  amuaiug  stoi'v  is  told  of  the  mortilication  of  | 
pi'ond  beauty  upon  one  grand  occasion,  when  sbe  I 
resolved  for  once  to  outshine  her  liated  sister-in-law. 

Pauline,  Madame  Le  Clere,  after  wearing  her  wid< 
weeds  for  as  shoil  a  time  as  possible  after  the  deat^fl 
lier  first  Iiusbund,  Gencial  Le  Clerc,  had  wedded  i 
prince,  and  was  accordingly  to  make  her  d^h»l  at  c 
as  Princess  BovghSse. 

Pauliiic  has  kept  her  own   counsel  about  her  i 
/oi/ette  for  tiiat  momentous  <iceaaion ;   liut  the  rumor  is"" 
aRoai  that  alie  iiiteoiVs  lo  makte  a  yraiiA  i;(i>y^,  -^vm^  luer 
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gorgeou8  appearance,  and   quite  extinguish   her   august 
sister-in-law. 

Josephine,  having  heard  that  she  was  to  be  crushed 
into  utter  insignificance  by  the  vain  beauty,  quietly  deter- 
mined a  little  stratagem  of  her  own.  Confident  of  being 
mistress  in  the  art  of  dress,  she  accordingly  resolved  to 
assume  a  costume  which  should  delight  by  its  very  sim- 
plicity. But  a  simplicity  so  artistically  arranged  that  the 
very  splendor  of  her  rival  should  but  heighten  the  effect 
of  her  own  toilet.  Her  dress  was  of  the  finest  Indian 
nmslin,  bordered  with  gold  and  embroidery,  and  grace- 
fully draped  to  show  the  perfect  elegance  of  her  figure. 
Her  hair  was  dressed  ct  la  grecqice,  and  banded  with  pearls, 
while  antique  gems  and  pearls  formed  her  sole  ornaments. 

^^  Ravissantel  *'  exclaimed  her  ladies,  as  she  entered 
the  salon;  and  even  Napoleon's  usual  gravity  relents,  as 
he  cries :  — 

*'^  Josephine^  je  suis  jalmix!  Tu  es  divine!**  and  he 
kisses  her  on  the  forehead,  pinching  her  ear  laughingl}*, 
which  was  his  favorite  manner  of  bestowing  a  gracious 
caress. 

The  time  passes,  but  no  princess.  Napoleon  impa- 
tiently retires  from  the  salon;  his  time  is  too  precious  to 
wait  longer  the  "oflBcial  visit,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  prince 
and  princess. 

At  length  the  clatter  of  horses*  hoofs  is  heard.  A  car- 
riage grand  enough,  with  its  gilding  and  emblazonry,  to 
have  home  the  Grand  Monarque  himself,  dashes  into  the 
Cour  d^Honneur  of  St.  Cloud. 

Six  gayly  caparisoned  horses  are  harnessed  to  this  gor- 
geous vehicle,  and  a  large  retinue  of  outriders  surround 
it,  bearing  torches.     On  the  grand  staircase  axe  ^V^aAkcyafc^ 
the  entire  staff  of  domestics  to  receWe   \;)tie\v  xyvvck^^'^ 
XtiestB. 


r 


%m\  aniKJoniten  with  iKtuumiriK  ^■''■■"''''"l'"-"''*'-  — 

•'  Maimel'jiufur  U  f'rium,  and  Mrutniiu  la  I*riHCfin^ 
hoTyMtHH." 

Th«!  rjfiiiut  entr/<«  i»  mtule  wilti  impcMiinK  Iwutriir,  umJ 
I'niillne  nevn  with  MatixfiMrttdu  tlial  iiht>  hnit  iniuli:  »  Mmw 
tioii.  Itot  her  vitin  ht-nrt  In  nitflcil  iK-cniwe  alv  t*  oMigMl 
tn  nroM  the  rtMrni  tu  .low]ib\utf,  )n»tuiul  tit  fxriiiK  riwt  bj 
tivr,  M  /« ijraiide  /mW«*wi  had  of  u>iirM  «9i|>«<!t«d. 

Bnt  «htt  GOfnf'irtiHl  Iter  wounded  prtitc  with  tlm  tlifMgfel 
thnt  thi*  pTomcnMU  wonkl  give  lier  tiw  i>ii\HiTlan\tf  to 
db]>lsy  her  velvet  train  emimMfriNi  with  diiiHiomk. 

l'Miliri«  WM  indeed  miiKiiiflceiit.  Her  <^iH>UimR  wu  • 
|Mte  gTMii  VKlvct  umhrMund  with  gnM.  and  itnekij 
«|friitklml  with  tliMbing  Ifrittlnnte.  Tliv  fnmt  (rf  her  diw 
WM  n  UiMl"!- lyf  (llnmrmdit.  with  ditiin'mil  nUmiiuiheT.  ui 

M.iw  U>'iu\  w>i»  w\-n<'-'\  <vil.l.  i>  <li>Kl<'iii  of  •^riiimild*  and 
iliuiiioridH,  jtti'l  till-  miiiK'  i^t'iiiH  HjiHrhlfd  ii\nin  itnowy  nnm. 
wri-lJi,  uiid  Utn-nl.  in  fjiift.  «!»■  wbh  hmdcd  with  the  (w 
tin-  wciilth  of  diiiinornU  |i.««i-i.«'d  l.y  thR  jfriniwly  famllj' 
iff  iti.rKW-<w^ ;  Willi  «■  it  wnit  ri-|.iirt«d  that  when  Khe  eum 
hivk  fr<nM  Mt.  Doniiiixo,  wIiitc  h«r  tiinm-T  hunlfUHl  di«I. 
•hi-  lind  i(\itiTiUi\  i-art'fnWy  a  Kofllii,  (ufiitntninK  th«  Mi(r- 
ixmi'il  n-ifjiiiiiN  of  liiT  liiti-  himliHtid.  Imt  in  rodlity  diM 
with  iliuiRiindt  and  irtli'T  |ir«(iMitm  sfiTM-n.  If  tltln  ww 
Irn'-,  I'niitirif  dxiilitlt-iw  liml  dii>m'ind>i  of  hvr  uw»  t<i  add 
til  tiiti  v(it>nt«^I  *ti>rc  or  till'  family  of  Ukt  iw<»nd  piiiKwIy 
hiiHlinnd. 

Ik;  thnt  0*  It  tntt>,  I'ftiilimi  rlonliHl  in  dinnvinds  fraa 
hi'iwl  Ui  tiKtl ;  nay  mori^  hvi^n  lo  tlip  iiixl  uf  Ikt  (pfrKMM* 
trniii.  wh«Tt!  Ihc  ■tiniii  riih  Jew«l«  aImj  t|iMi(lt)d, 

Mill   wiiA  iridi'i-d  dnKi!lii)g! 
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Josephine  and  Pauline  are  at  length  seated  side  by 
side.  The  proud  princess  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
Josephine's  toilet  is  charming  :  and  all  beholders  are  con- 
firmed in  their  opinion  that  Madame  Bonaparte's  taste  is 
faultless. 

But  horrors  !  What  has  happened  ?  Pauline,  la  prin- 
cesses has  grown  pale  as  death.  Is  she  ill?  Oh!  worse 
than  that.  Oh,  awful  catastrophe  !  Pauline,  gazing  into 
a  lai^e  miiTor  before  her,  expecting  to  be  ravished  with 
her  own  beauty,  perceives  this  dreadful  fact.  The  furni- 
ture and  draperies  of  the  newh'  furnished  salon^  while 
giving  full  effect  to  Josephine's  costume,  actually  trans- 
form herself  into  a  hideous  spectacle.  Wearing  a  greeit 
velvet  gotcn^  she  has  seated  herself  upon  a  blice  velvet  sofa ! 
It  is  positively  too  shocking  for  her  nerves  to  endure. 
Had  her  boasted  triumph  encountered  such  ignominious 
defeat?  Hastily  rising,  she  made  her  adieus,  and  de- 
parted to  weep  in  mortified  chagrin  and  baffled  pride. 
Poor  Pauline  I  kind-hearted  Josephine  had  not  intended 
to  achieve  such  an  unexpected  triumph. 

The  Empress  Josephine  was  very  generous  to  her  at- 
tendant ladies,  often  making  them  costly  presents.  As 
she  frequently  gave  them  handsome  costumes  and  pretty 
novelties  which  she  had  worn  but  once  or  twice,  the 
ladies  at  length  entered  into  quite  a  trade  with  certain 
Jews,  who  came  to  the  court  to  display  their  merchandise. 
As  the  robes  of  the  empress  were  often  too  rich  for  the 
ladies  who  received  them  to  wear  themselves,  thev  ex- 
changed  them  for  piece-goods,  which  the  Jewish  merchants 
brought  for  sale.  These  garments  of  the  empress  became 
quite  the  rage ;  and  at  one  ball,  Josephine  might  have 
beheld  the  ladies  in  an  entire  quadrille,  arrayed  in  her 
cast-off  robes.     Even  princesses  were  frequently  the  pur- 
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of  tbeM  g(»«iM  fron  Ibe  Jews,  wfiu  had  uhtsinct 
I  exdnngc  fur  the  loerdHuidiie  witfa  which  tliet 
bad  Mpplieil  the  ladies  of  JtHepfaioe's  eoort. 

At  one  time  nti  aml'iasswhir  arrivetl  from  Persia,  hrii^- 
itig  Ter>'  DiagniGcvot  pre&«iild  tti  Mte  Emperor  Xapokoo 
■nd  costly  eaahmetr-."  to  .loeephiue.  Fcvr  eome  itme  hii 
PBTHao  HxcelleocT  vss  *11  the  nge.  and  the  ladies  o[  tb( 
FrencJi  court  rin)  with  each  ollter  in  eudeayorii^  to  siiow 
anentkm  to  the«e  e^stem  ^eslA.  The  parties  giren  hi 
tbe  PeTBian  auihu>«ador  and  his  suite,  at  tfae^r  re^deoMs. 
were  laig^lv  attended,  and  much  curiositv  was  evinced  tu 
partake  of  the  fim-ign  t«a  sod  qaeer  cakes  ofler«d  In 
tbeir  Persian  hosts. 

The  empress  at  length  determiDed  to  attend  one  fA 
their  parties  inct^ito.  b«ing  accorapanied  by  severai  of 
her  Indies.  On  being  introdnce^l  to  the  anibassn<i<>r. 
Josepbiuo  rectivt'i  u  i:t:Kioiis  smile,  jind  the  Persian  pre- 
senteil  her  with  a  suuill  Ixittlo  of  attar  of  roses,  a  kind  i>f 
pri'sent  n-hith.  iuiniii<;  thi-  Pei-sians,  denoted   a  mark  of 

.l'isi'|iliiiic  tastci.l  several  imsterioiis  Persian  dishes,  snil 
expressed  admiration  of  hi*  Kseelleiicy's  pipe,  which  wa* 
hrijii|/ht  to  him  by  two  slaves,  who  kneeled  when  thev 
offiLitl  it  to  thi'ir  :iiitrii-t  master.  Josephine  nolieeii  th.ii 
tlie  tips  of  his  Kxcellfiicy'^  liiiger-nails  were  colored  n-ith 
iliffeiciit  tints. 

Till'  ambassador  Iwiii!;  impressed  with  the  manner  awl 
gra«;  of  tlif^  empress,  invited  her  to  be  seated  by  his  siiie 
on  his  divan.  She  griu-Umsly  deelined  the  attention.  *:iv- 
irig  th:Lt  Muh  an  honor  belonged  only  to  privileged  per- 
sons, fearing  that  her  identity  would  he  made  knoirn- 
'J'hi'  I'ersian  then  asked,  through  his  interpreter,  if  she 
woilM  ill-  wiWilig  Vo  ill!  -.uwX  ■('.■'^\C\e  Vv'C&Vvm,  to  P,.|-sis. 
jminisiii"  that  \if  wovAA  ii;^^  \\*:'>-  •.\\i\^^  ■^x'Ovqxv.  ^ 
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Scarcely  restrainiug  her  mirth,  Josephine  replied  that 
she  was  married  aud  had  two  children,  iiud  that  her  duty 
and  interests  would  keep  her  in  France.  And  with  as 
much  haste  as  courtesy  would  allow,  the  empress  and  her 
ladies  retired  from  the  presence  of  their  Persian  host. 

On  the  the  day  of  the  ambassador's  public  presentation 
at  court,  Josephine,  arrayed  in  all  her  imperial  magnifi- 
cence, received  him  with  a  gracious  smile.  The  poor, 
dumfounded  Persian,  who  recognized  in  the  empress 
the  woman  whom  he  had  vainly  tried  to  captivate,  was 
completely  amazed,  and  his  manner  and  attitude  expressed 
his  astonished  mortification. 

But  Josephine,  with  winning  smile,  quickly  relieved 
him  of  his  embarrassment,  saying,  in  her  sweet  persua- 
sive tones :  — 

"  You  must  admit,  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur,  that  I  had 
good  reason  for  telling  you  that  1  preferred  to  remain  in 
France.  If  you  think  well  of  me,  you  will  remain  faith- 
ful to  that  beautiful  wife  of  yours."  And  with  a  sign  of 
respect,  the  humiliated  Persian  withdrew. 

At  Josephine's  early  receptions  as  wife  of  the  First 
Consul,  the  costumes  of  the  guests  were  very  heterogene- 
ous in  style.  The  fashions  of  the  Republic  had  been  copied 
after  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  styles  ;  and  the  ladies  of 
the  Republic  flaunted  their  Grecian  tunics  and  Roman 
sandals  with  great  pride.  But  after  a  time  it  was 
remarked  "that  military  boots  and  pantaloons,  clanking 
swords  and  cockades,  were  in  a  considerable  minority, 
and  that  silk  stockings,  shoes  with  buckles,  dress  swords, 
and  chapeaux  sons  le  bras  were  the  rule.  Some  of  the 
company  had,  however,  endeavored  to  spare  their  feelings 
too  complete  a  shock,  by  an  attempt  to  unite  the  ^^'sX.'jnw'X 
the  present     While  returning  to  powder  a.\id  <i\xv\ixw^'K^^  ^ 


hu-e  ruffleB  &Dd  cravats,  tber  uonti-ived  to  retain  in  thur 
iXwLiuimt)   aome    remtaisc«iit;o  of    llie  fast  vaubhiog  mid 

itrb  riigrett«!il  '■  tatiH-calottiim '  of  tiie  Republic.  TUi 
nBiiltod  it)  Hiiiiiiiin);  miiI  «tnrtliijg  inrou^nitieK." 

But  (lui'iiig  the  empire,  Nxpoleoii  wuh  particular  fthoM 
the  etiquette  of  htn  court.  He  regarded  it  &s  the  dud 
burriifr  of  the  tliruii«.  and  of  great  imjKirtaflce-  He 
cautwd  Ml  (^xuct  at^cKiiuit  of  all  the  ceremoiiieB  in  use  at  tlie 
oourtB  of  l^uitt  XIV.  iiud  LouIb  XV.  to  be  drawn  up,  ud 
he  dh'eeted  the  moat  (terupulous  atteatioo  to  be  paid  to  that 
ptrfonuuiice.  .lonepliiiie  watt  auIHoiently  a  daughter  at 
tbe  I{ovolutiuu  U>  aniilu  at  too  ntrict  etiquette  ;  she  said: 
W**  It  WW  perbapH  npiiropriate  for  priiieessea,  boru  to  tiw 
|>tiirun«  and  aocnatomed  to  the  restraiDts  it  imposes ;  but 
aho.  who  had  lived  so  many  vears  as  a  private  ijereou, 
ought,  she  i/ouaidered,  to  be  Ighb  exaetiug,  less  ecverflv 
piiiH-liliinis  ill  her  iiitfrcoiirHe  with  tliost  who  knfw  aud 
reJiieiillitred  the  circunHlaiiceM  of  her  former  liff."  ■■And 
allliough  «hi!  k-Hrm;d  lo  wt-ar  her  crown  aud  mantle  uf 
atiite  and  tu  uit  on  hiT  thronu  ri^ht  royalh',  she  waa  ever 
UilCiiilingly  iudidgetH  in  the  matter  of  etiquette,  aud  always 
plt!iuiud  to  throw  ud'Iu  its  retttraintB." 

Aflt'r  thi<  ijiipt-'fial  decree  had  eiiuohled  many  to  whoiu 
the  luyHtiii'ifs  of  Lhe  (ioiu-t  liad  bithei-to  been  nealed  liookft. 
very  auiUHing  iiiddniila  o<;oijrred.  The  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
limin  reatuti-d  Ihu  iiidi((nily  which  had  been  offered  to 
their  piilrii'iiLTi  pri'jildici'ti ;  ami  tln!  newly  created  nobles 
were  oneii  tn-iilfd  with  superb  disdain  by  tliooe  entitled 
toMiiL'l]  rank  fvn\„  liirlh. 

■■The  l>iiche»He  dc  Chevreuae  flesired  her  waiting- 
woniiin  to  inrorui  lii^r  luutidre^<a  that  ahe  uhould  no  loaget 
ifttciiHl.  lnT  with  lu-r  linen,  until   ahe  beeame  a  ooimtess; 

mill   (111'  Cninle  ill-  ViHswiu'    a.vV\v*^HWM\    a  wiV^-   \i,  v.^^,  hoot- 
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'  My  dear  baron !  do  not  fail  to  bring  me  my  boots  to- 
morrow.* And  when  on  the  next  day  the  astonished 
tradesman  assured  him  that  he  had  been  the  recipient  of 
no  such  title,  De  Brissac  exclaimed  with  elegant  imperti- 
nence :  '  Can  this  be  possible  ?  You  really  astonish  me  ! 
Console  yourself,  however,  Maizenat ;  for  rest  assured 
that  you  will  be  included  in  the  next  baking.'  " 

But  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  the 
old  nobles  sneered  at  some  of  these  new-titled  persons, 
whose  own  presumptuous  pride  made  them  fit  subjects  for 
mirth.  This  throng  of  new  courtiers,  most  of  whom  had 
sworn  eternal  hatred  to  kings  and  royalty,  now  danced 
attendance  at  the  levies  of  the  emperor,  and  vied  with 
ea'jh  other  to  obtain  a  look  or  word  from  his  imperial 
highness,  that  they  might  repay  him  for  it  with  the  pomp- 
ous titles  of  ''  Sire,"  and  ^*  Your  Majesty,'*  which  they  did 
with  an  air  of  self-gratulation,  which  appeared  as  if  the 
individual  considered  himself  to  be  ennobled  by  the  privi- 
lege of  merely  uttering  the  magic  words.  Among  the 
strange  actions  related  of  some  of  these  ^'^  newly  baked 
dignitaries ^**  one  or  two  are  quite  amusing. 

The  wife  of  a  marshal  purchased  several  dresses  of  old 
brocade,  such  as  were  worn  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XV., 
and  kept  them  spread  out  upon  chairs  in  the  hall  leading 
to  her  bedroom,  as  if  placed  there  to  air.  When  her 
curious  visitors  asked  her  what  she  was  going  to  do  with 
them,  she  replied  with  apparent  carelessness,  under 
which  lurked  much  pompous  pride:  ''Do  with  them? 
Oh !  nothing  at  all ;  but  they  belonged  to  my  grand- 
mother, and  I  wish  to  keep  them  as  long  as  I  can  for  her 
sake." 

Books  on  heraldry  brought  fabulous  [)rices ;  and  the 
father  behind  hia  counter,  and  the  motUfct  «A»\\^y  ^^^-\x^^ 
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were  enterw  e  I  b\  tlie  j  reltv  laug(  tt  s  eudearo  ne 
to  uiaatc    the  b  gli  br  d  1-ieo  1   L  tl  h  uf  the         e         m 

On  Hott])-  le  I  r  wl  at  lu  g\  Iv  had  mnmed  a  offite 
iu  the  jir  V  1  had  i  ixll  hI  \  the  paiiela  of  her  car 
riftge  w  ih  a  glove  1  I  and  gr»a[  g  a  swo  1  —  the  mil  ur 
on.tit  of  I  e  I  hI  a  d  —  i  nuc  tl  Ihankeit  h  s  lau^Ult 
fc r  I  ^  t  is  1  I  1 1  V  tl  e  golden  ai  a  wl  d  Imni 
abo  e  h  s  al  I  i  r  though  b  eg  etto  1  tl  ut  si  si  ould 
ba  c  ha  I  t  pa  ntt.  I  to  look  I  ke  on  and  t,  ne  o  al 
stated  tliat  had  he  k  owii  of  t  I  e  woul  1  will  nglv  lia  e 
]H    I  tl      lUTt^-iur    I   'oat  h  maell 

1 1  eturu  lu  t  a  H  f  tK<ver  I  ip  d^a  d  e»  pitm- 
tau  I  a  gra  lual  reot^au  zat  o  of  I  bo  p  co  pwi  i 
nnd  several  of  the  cont  'autora  w  ves  were  tunb  tious  tv  be 
1*  e  e  I  tl  e  Fn  1  o  J,  St  (_  r  a  n  i  I  one  of  them 
M  I  mL  1  1  aa  wbo  vi  a  les  uua  ol  open  ig  her  aaio  tu 
the  f  11  I  Mat  m      1     (       1      Aok 

■'All  1 1      do  e         I  o  1    me  1   to    he     hus- 
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ise  not  to  tyrannize  over  her,  and  even  if  she  had  a  dear 
friend  she  also  would  be  welcome.  What  more  could  she 
require  ? 

' '  Madame,  I  thank  you  for  your  obliging  offer,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
accept,"  replied  Madame  de  Genlis,  rising  with  the 
courtly  manner  of  a  grande  dame  of  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque. 

••You  refuse  it!"  cried  Madame  Privas  in  astonish- 
ment. Why,  I  offer  much  more  than  you  can  get  for  your 
books.  And  besides,  you  would  have  friends  in  us ;  — 
friends  with  a  fortune  of  five  millions.     C'est  beau^  ca! 

"Madame,**  replied  Madame  de  Genlis,  "I  have 
answered  you.     It  is  impossible." 

'^  Well,  adieu  then,  my  bonne  dame.  Privas  and  I 
made  sure  yon  would  jump  at  the  offer.  lu  case  you 
should  change  your  mind,  Til  leave  you  my  address. 
Write  me,  if  you  think  better  of*  it."  And  with  her  plumes 
waving  in  ruffled  pride,  and  her  velvets  and  satins  rustling 
in  their  gorgeous  costliness,  Madame  Privas.  bounced  out 
of  the  room,  forgetting  her  assumed  elegance  of  manner 
at  the  affront  offered  to  her  darling  dollars. 

Josephine's  manners,  ''  en  rex>resentati(m^*'  were  charm- 
ing. She  appeared  a  very  queen  at  the  emperor's  public 
receptions.  Her  air  and  attitude  were  dignified,  graceful, 
and  yet  natural.  She  conversed  with  ease  and  fluency, 
employing  the  choicest  terms  of  expression  ;  and  the  spec- 
tator could  not  resist  a  pleased  astonishment  at  the  gra- 
cious bearing  which  charmed  all  classes  of  society,  and 
at  her  alluring  tact  which  enabled  her  to  address  crowds 
of  persons  in  quick  succession,  and  yet  Yi\tV\  9c  '^\^"ajKv\\'^ 
and  approprittte  word  to  each,  tuvnVn^  Yi\\Jtv  ^cj^'eX.  ^^%^ 
row  a  tradeBtnan  to  a  monarch. 
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The  eniiieror  was  one  day  ol)oiit  to  uadertAke  some  im- 
liortant  hii^iue&a,  when  Joneiiliiui-  beauught  liiui  to  |iul  it 
off  for  a  tiini-,  ruiuarkiug  tlml  it  wtu  Friday,  wbicb  w** 
regaixled  aa  an  imliiuky  lUy.  Napt»lcon  replied:  -  Tu 
BO  perhaps  to  yon,  Madame,  hut  it  Ia  the  moat  fortnnait 
in  my  life.  I  uever  uhull  foi^et  that  it  was  th«  day  'A 
our  inarrittge."  The  emjireas  waa  deeply  biaebi.'d  at  thu 
mark  of  devotioa  from  her  husband,  and  >the  cea«ed  to 
flaforce  her  request. 

The  time  for  the  coFonation  ceremony  l»»d  amvtd 
■loaeiihiue  felt  the  noleniDity  »a  well  as  the  graodeur  uf 
the  occasion,  aa  iit  evinced  from  these  few  tinea  writtea  !• 
Pope  Piua  VII.  ut  this  time  :  — 

"  Ah  !  truly  do  I  feel,  tJiat  in  becomtDg  empresa  *A  Uk 
French,  1  ought  slao  to  become  to  them  as  a  motber  il 
the  aame  time.  What  would  it  avail  to  bear  tbem  in  mf 
heiirl,  if  I  jiruved  my  jLlTut-tiooji  ^^ix  tiicm  only  by  my  in- 
tentions? iMerU  are  what  the  the  people  have  a  right  lo 
demand  from  thobe  who  govern  tbem." 

And  truly,  Joseptiine  exempHBed  her  words  by  ber 
actions. 

Un  the  2d  of  December,  1804,  all  wa»  fttir  in  Paris  a»>l 
the  'I'uilerieb  from  an  early  hour. 

'-  Oil  this  morning,  wbicb  was  to  witness  the  completica 
of  her  greatness,  ■lo^t-phine  rose  about  eight  o'clock,  tad 
immediately  commenced  ber  momentous  grands  loiitOi. 
The  l>ody  drapery  of  the  empress  was  of  white  aatitt- 
beautifully  embroidered  in  gold,  and  ornamented  on  tbe 
brea-tt  with  diamonds.  The  mantle  was  of  crimson  vd- 
vet,  lined  with  satio  and  ermine,  studded  with  goklei 
I>ee8.   3n<I  fasteneil  by  an   aigrette  of  diamonds. 

■'The  coronation  jewels  consisted  of  acrown,  u  diaikn. 
and  a  ceiiilnre.     Thu  tir^t  used  for  the  actual  crowuinz 
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and  worn  only  on  state  occasions,  consisted  of  eight 
branches,  four  wrought  in  palm,  and  four  in  myrtle  leaves 
of  gold,  incrusted  with  diamonds  ;  round  the  circlet  ran  m. 
corded  fillet  set  with  eight  very  large  emerMm,  and  the 
haydpaai  wiiich  inaiedistelj  enclosed  the  head,  shone  with 
resplendent  ameth^^sts. 

"  The  diadem  worn  before  the  coronation,  and  on  the 
more  ordinary  state  occasions,  was  composed  of  four  rows 
of  the  finest  pearls  interlaced  with  foliage  of  diamonds, 
the  workmanship  of  which  equalled  the  materials ;  in 
front  were  several  brilliants,  the  largest  weighing  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  grains.  The  ceinture  was  of  gold, 
so  pure  as  to  be  quite  elastic,  enriched  with  thirt^'-nine 
rose-colored  diamonds. 

"  Napoleon's  coronation  robes  were  equally  magnificent. 
His  close  dress  was  of  white  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold, 
with  diamond  buttons ;  his  stockings  of  white  silk,  the 
gussets  wrought  in  gold,  harmonized  with  the  buskins  of 
white  velvet  laced  and  bordered  with  gold.;  his  upper 
garment,  as  also  the  short  iniintle,  were  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, richly  embroidered  in  gold,  with  diamond  fastenings. 
This  mantle  was  similar  to  that  of  the  empress,  but  much 
heavier,  weighing  upwards  of  eiglity  pounds. 

"  '  All  very  fine.  Monsieur  le  Didle,'  said  Napoleon,  to 
his  favorite  valet,  playfully  pinching  his  ear ;  *  all  very 
fine  ;  but  we  shall  see  the  accounts.' 

' ''  At  eleven  precisely  the  cavalcade  moved  from  the 
Toileries  towards  Ndtre  Dame.  The  imperial  carnage, 
drawn  by  eight  bays,  had  been  constructed  with  the  entire 
panelling  of  glass,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the 
mistake  made  by  their  Majesties,  who  first  seated  them- 
selves, like  criminals,  with  their  backs  to  the  horses. 
JTosephine  was  the  first  to  discover  this  error,  which  she 
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iuataiitl]  rt!Utili«rl  liy  ligbtlv  t»mxam^  Uw  propitr  pMitkn. 
MijiuK  Ht  till'  «aiiif  llnii!  ti'  tbu  i:iii|H!rai' :  ^ 

■•  ■  Moil  mill,  niilesi  you  \ni!tet  lidiiifi  via-tt-vU,  thu  b 
50iir  «eat,*  poiutiiiK  Xa  tlie  riuli  ousltion  mi  thu  riglit.  Ns- 
)M>leoti,  Innghiiig  littiirtlly  at  bia  hluDiler,  moved  to  tkt 
place  indif^atod. 

"  Tli«  proccMioii  advftuctKl,  sUviuIihI  \>y  ten  tbooMid 
boraeinpn,  tbu  flower  of  ■  Gittllc  cliivalr)*,'  wbo  defiW 
between  doiililf  lint^it  of  iafaotry.  wlected  from  tlie  linit- 
Mt  HoldierB,  aitd  cxtt'iiding  uliovtt  u  mile  anil  u  linlf ;  wiiik 
DKira  tbaa  four  hundrud  tlioiiannd  KpcctatufB  filled  op 
every  kjmuv  wh«n(.'«  n  vi^Kicit  could  be  obtaiued. 

■'Tlicthuiuln-Mtif  liinunierablaaitUUiryitbeacvlttiuatiuiM 
of  the  MMnmblctl  niullitndti,  cxpreMUMl  \h«  g<m«ritl  viiUio- 
•tsatn ;  bihI,  u  if  to  liglit  up  tba  f^geous  Dpectade,  tht 
aun  aaddoDly  broke  UironRh  tlic  miistR  whicb  till  tben  bid 
jjiitii;  lii'iivily  "V.-r  l.lic  c:il_v.  'I'ln-  .•'irl/"ji'  Ht'>|i|>f<l  nt  ttif 
arcliic|iiM<uiiiiil  |iiiliii:r.  wliiirifc  »  U'ni[K>rHry  w»vt*red  ){*"")■ 
hiiu^  witb  tilt!  bsiiticnt  of  the  Hixtfon  coborU  at  lltt-  \*^&tn 
lit  lliiiior.  cj)  II 1 1  Ill-ted  liit'f  tbn  interior  of  tlic  f^atliednl 
fliiil  t^i  t.hi^  tliriiiif-. 

"To  tlii»  liitt<!r  wan  an  anwiit  of  tw«nty-two  »eoii- 
circular  Ht«iiHi  (wvcrcd  wttli  liliiir  dotb,  gemmed  witb 
goldi'ii  twcH,  and  crowded  wilti  tbe  gfttod  oftiwn  of  ibc 

"On  lli«  llimiir  itxelf.  liDiig  with  (iriiiiaoii  volveti  uiitkf 
n  r;unopy  or  tbr  hiiiiic  iippi'iircil  Na|>oluon,  witb  JoMipbiM 
on  his  left,  allPiiilHl  I'V  tl.f  iiHiiieMnoo  of  the  i!iu|iiri'.  ud 
on  bin  Hgbl  blH  two  briitherit,  witb  tbo  arcbirbaiicoUor  U^ 
ar(-btri!u»iirer. 

■■  'I'ln-  ntliffiouH  i-ci-Biiioiiy  cotitiiitu'd  nearly  four  lioat*, 
cnliviiiwi  by  muitii?  oompowd  for  tbf  oi«naioD,  and  niing 
bv    more    Uij.n    Ibrcf  liundrnl  pt-rrurniers.     The  marlul 
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band  was  still  uioi'c  numerous,  which  executed  in  the  in- 
tervals marches  afterwards  adopted  and  still  used  in  the 
surinies  of  France. 

**  Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  stood  up  and 
.aid  his  hand  upon  the  imperial  crown,  —  a  simple  diadem 
>f  gold  wrought  into  a  chaplet  of  interwoven  oak  and 
.aural,  —  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head.  Afterward,  Na- 
poleon took  the  crown  destined  for  the  empress,  and,  first 
3utting  it  for  an  instant  on  his  own,  placed  it  upon  his 
jonsort's  brow,  as  she  knelt  before  him  on  the  platform  of 
;he  throne. 

' '  The  appearance  of  Josephine  was  at  this  moment 
nost  touching.  Even  then  she  had  not  forgotten  that  she 
nras  once  an  '  obscure  woman  *  ;  tears  of  deep  emotion 
fell  from  her  eyes  ;  she  remained  for  a  moment  kneeling, 
prith  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  then,  slowly  and 
gracefully  rising,'  fixed  upon  her  husband  a  look  of  grati- 
tude and  tenderness.  Napoleon  returned  the  glance.  It 
nras  a  silent  but  conscious  interchange  of  the  hopes,  the 
promises,  and  the  memories  of  years. 

*'  Cardinal  Fesch,  as  grand  almoner  of  France,  now 
placed  the  Gospels  on  the  throne ;  Napoleon  stood  up, 
Laid  his  hand  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  his  deep  and 
solemn  tones  pronounced  the  oaths  with'  such  firmness 
and  elevation  of  voice,  that  each  word  was  distinctly 
heard  by  the  vast  assembly. 

"  Shouts  of  '  Long  live  the  emperor !  God  bless  the 
empress ! '  resounded  through  tlie  cathedral,  and  were 
oaught  and  repeated  by  the  multitud*.'  without ;  the  organ 
pealed  forth  Te  Deum^  and  the  imposing  ceremony  was 
over. 

.  "  The  cort^e  re-entered  the  palace  at  half-\mBt  «>v!l  vcv 
the  evenwg.    Josephine  retired  to  \Aev  dos^X  \*o  ^\n^  N<iw\» 
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in  §ecret  to  the  fnliii-Hx  of  her  hcnrt,  mid  lu  itDplun-  the 
protpctiou  of  HilD  by  whom  kinge  reign-" 

.loMliliine'H  iu(k1«  of  life  after  sho  became  eintircns  H 
thns  dcscribot) :  "  At  Hm  Tuili-rieit.  nt  St.  flmiiL  nnil  duf- 
ing  the  fn-aad  Joameyn  (rf  tli<>  court,  h<T  habit  was  to  rUt 
at  eight  ill  the  morning,  and  commence  her  toilet.  Wlu> 
li«r  hair  wait  boing  dreBHed.  she  would  glance  over  half  i 
dozen  Journals,  and  receive  her  modiMe».  or  tunch  other 
{lentons  as  ehe  could  not  admit  into  the  mtlim.  WhenriM 
wan  fully  droBsed.  which  o[>cration  lasted  ordinarily  abotrl 
an  hnitr,  hIic  would  pass  into  the  saltm  at  ten  or  elnvHi 
o'clock,  when-  obe  found  thi*  dami-n  de  xemice  an<i  thm^ 
whom  §he  had  invited  to  brenkfaet  with  her.  At  nom 
ahc  eat  at  table  at  least  an  hour.  Breakfast  was  in  mhu 
aort  her  only  meal,  for.  on  leaving  her  bed,  abe  waa  in  Ibe 
habit  of  inking  nothing  but  a  cap  of  tea  with  a  tittle 
cilrim.  I  d'l  not  njii'iik  of  licr  breakfustiiig  with  thp 
eiii|icror;  for  he  was  always  sfi  i?ngaged  that  he  scare*!' 
had  time  to  eat.  After  breakfast,  if  the  weather  wm 
good,  she  would  ride  out  in  a  caljtclie.  and  go  to  Mslnisi- 
»on  or  on  a  hunting  party. 

"  In  case  Hhe  did  not  go  out,  she  received  calls  fromiQ 
Bueb  persons  as  had  obtained  the  promise  of  a  meeting,  of 
which  she  was  advised  either  by  the  dame  (ThnnneHT.  or 
the  chamherlnin  de  Kervice..  These  two  functionaries  cunld 
introduce  only  such  t>ersonH  as  the  empress  was  unic- 
ijiiainted  with,  or  knew  but  slightly,  whilst  all  the  ladin 
who  were  ailmitted  to  her  liourt  came  whenever  Ibej 
pleased,  without  a  card  of  invitation,  unless  there  was  > 
concert  or  a  spectatle,  —  a  matter  appertaining  to  the  enc 
peror's  chief  chainbfiluin. 

"  From  brenkfaxt  until  fonr  o'clock,  .rosephinc  would 
ri'cciie  two  or  three  private  visits  in  tier  setmrate  apart- 
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meDt,  or  repose  upon  a  sofa ;  at  four  she  retired  to  her 
cabinet,  undressed,  went  to  reading,  and  took  a  little  re- 
freshment. This  lasted  till  five,  when  a  second  toilet 
commenced.  She  rarely  received  a  call  at  this  time, 
because  it  was  the  hour  at  which  the  emperor  came,  unless 
engaged  in  council." 

M'Ue  Avrillion,  femme  de  chambre  of  the  'Empress 
Josephine,  tells  several  amusing  stories  regarding  these 
visits  of  Napoleon  while  his  wife  was  making  her  grande 
toilette;  and  the  many  suggestions  he  made  as  to  the  be- 
comingness  of  certain  attire,  and  his  marked  antipathy  to 
some  styles.  The  poor  femme  de  chambre  dreaded  these 
visits  as  much  as  Josephine  enjoyed  them,  for  the  em- 
peror would  always  turn  the  entire  wardrobe  topsy-turvy 
in  making  the  selections  of  his  favorite  costumes,  and  the 
jewel-caskets  would  suffer  equal  disarrangement.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Josephine  had  unconsciously  donned  an 
attire  displeasing  to  the  taste  of  her  husband,  he  ruthlessly 
spattered  ink  upon  the  obnoxious  gown,  so  that  the  amia- 
ble empress  was  obliged  to  remove  the  offending  robe, 
and  array  herself  to  please  her  particular  lord. 

The  emperor  and  empress  usually  dined  together  alone 
at  six  o'clock,  and  afterwards  Josephine  again  entered 
the  salon ^  where  she  found  the  dames  de  service.  In  the 
evening,  the  ministers,  marshals,  generals,  and  others 
made  their  calls.  Josephine  conversed  with  ease  with 
every  one,  now  and  then  playing  a  game  of  backgammon 
or  whist.  If  the  emperor  came  in,  which  was  never 
before  nine  o'clock,  he  remained  only  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  unless  he  wished  to  form  a  party  at  play,  and 
then  he  would  appoint  the  persons  to  compose  it.  His 
party  always  consisted  of  ladies^  nevev  ol  %<w^.\\fc\!DkK^» 
Bat  woe  betide  his  partner !  for  aucYv  'waa  \)[i^  ^x^^io^c^^"^- 


tion  of  bU  mind  tiiat  he  iiaid  no  attealion  to  tlie  viuA  k 
was  [il&yiag,  and  did  not  notice  bis  uiistAkes.  No  m 
dared  to  make  nuy  reutark  upon  his  iiiod«  of  pUfiif 
After  going  tliroiigh  witb  this  kind  of  game,  tlie  empem 
loft  the  aiiartment.  Jo8ei>hinc  mutunrbile  remainii^  in 
tbe  .tiihn  iinlil  it  was  time  to  retii'e. 

At  Mnrmaisou,  the  odIv  difference  in  ber  laoije  of  lill 
was  that  slie  saw  aomeTrbat  less  eomi)aD,v.  uudti)ii'DtiDiiiil 
time  in  walkuig  tbroiigb  tbe  detigbtfnl  gi-rnitids  of  ti* 
rustic  retreat.  ^Ue  bad  establislied  at  MalintuHUii 
botanical  garden,  a  menagerie,  and  a  school  of  ngticii' 
tnre.  Josephine  preserved  her  simple  tastes  ami  herloit 
for  rural  life  even  aft«r  ebe  became  «mprt:6s.  One  of  w 
greatest  delights  was  the  embellishment  of  her  beaui™ 
gardens.  She  was  well  versed  iu  tutany  and  uAtuW 
history,  and  France  and  Enrope  are  indebted  to  bcr  t« 
the  camellia.  Na|.iolcou'6  baiipiesl  days  were  e|)«Dl  •< 
Malmaisou  ;  and  after  tlic  divorte,  be  eontiuued  toris* 
Josephine  at  this  retreat.  He  would  lead  her  inlo  llv 
park,  remain  nn  liour  or  two,  bring  her  back  to  the  «'''*' 
and  then  get  into  his  carriagu.  8ht'  received  him  ** 
perfect  politeness  and  dignity  of  manner,  going  form"' 
to  meet  liim  ;  and  when  be  left,  accompanying  him  lo  i* 
door  of  the  vestibule. 

Tlie  appearance  of  Josephine  after  she  becami 
i!i  thus  deseribed:  "Her  features  were  small  and  tit 
modelled,  the  enncs  tending  rather  to  fnlnesi 
profile  inclining  tn  Greciati.  but  without  any  stattie-li 
euklness  of  outline.     TIlo  luihitind  cliaracter  of  her 
tenance  was  a  plaeid    swi^etni'Stf.   whieh    perhaps 
have  ^iven  at  first  an  impression  of  lack  of  enei^y. 
tin's    croiild  liavt-  V*opi\  Uav  -iw  \\\*,\.»\\t  only,  for  the  r»l 
cli.-irHi  of  this  im\t\  L.iumWwi.w';^  \va\^^C\  \\i.  \\k 
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varied  expression,  changiug  with  each  vicissitude  of 
thought  aud  seutimeut.  ^  Never,'  says  a  very  houest 
admirer,  '  did  an}'  woman  better  justify  the  sayiug,  The 
eyes  are  the  miiTor  of  the  soul/  Josephiue's  were  of 
a  deep  blue,  clear  aud  brilliant,  even  imposing  in  their 
expression  when  turned  fully  upou  any  one ;  but  in  her 
usual  manner  they  lay  half  concealed  beueath  their  long 
and  silky  eyelashes.  She  had  a  habit  of  looking  thus 
with  a  mild,  subdued  glance  upon  those  she  loved,  throw- 
ing into  her  regard  such  winning  tenderness  as  might  not 
easily  be  resisted ;  and  even  in  his  darkest  moods.  Napo- 
leon confessed  its  tranquillizing  power.  Josephine's  long 
hair  *  was  glossy  chestnut  brown,'  whose  sunny  richness 
harmonized  delightfully  with  a  clear  and  transparent  com- 
plexion and  neck  of  almost  dazzling  whiteness.  Her  eye- 
brows were  a  shade  darker,  arctiidg^gulisrij^'atid  pencilled 
with  extreme  delicacy.  The  perfect  modulation  of  her 
voice  constituted  one  of  her  most  pleasing  attractions,  and 
rendered  her  conversation  extremely  captivating." 

It  was  difficult  for  Napoleon  ever  to  resist  the  persua- 
sive voice  of  Josephine. 

On  the  eve  of  Napoleon's  departure  for  Germany,  in 
April,  1809,  having  tiikeu  leave  of  Josephine,  she  had  re- 
tired to  her  apartment,  and  throw u  herself  upon  her  bed 
ia  deep  distress,  because  she  could  not  obtain  his  consent 
to  allow  her  to  accompany  him  to  Strasburg. 

The  emperor,  returning  unexpectedly  to  her  room  at 
the  last  moment,  said  to  Josephine :  — 

''  You  have  plaj'ed  the  part  of  empress  long  enough ; 
you  must  now  become  again  the  wife  of  a  general.  I 
leave  immediately ;  you  will  accompany  me  to  Strasburg." 

Josephine  herself  thus  tells  the  story :  — 

''  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  journey,  for  only  a 
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^^M      few  (Uye  before  lie  bad  refused  to  iH'nnit  inc  to  accon- 

^^M      ^»y  Lini  un  ibe  caiiiiMtign.      At  Uiree   o'clock 

^^m     uiurninii:  we  worn  travelling  epeedil;  ou  the  AUace  rotd. 

^^M      My  liii»))Hud  HCan-(t)y  guve  tnu  Ittnc  to  thi-ow  on  u  m»ii- 

^^B     i-luak,  and  ail  my  women  hod  left  the  c-bateau  en  dMu' 

^^M      hilU;  H«  that  when  morning  eaiii<>,  tbe  officers  wtio 

^^^      {(Hiiii'd  tiM  Mjuid  Mcnrcely  preserve  tbeir  gravity  at  avinj 

^^f      UH  in  aiieli  n    pli^lit.      Napoleon   wiw  extreme  in 

tliiug.  and  it  was  nuver  uottl  the  decisive  moment 

tliat  lie  expreiwed  his  tioal  rasolutiou.     1  had  been  no  Iod| 

aceiiNtonieil  to  biK  Kingular  character,  that  I  ceaseil  Uibt 

Mtoiiitthed  iit  tbe  atrikiiig  ouutraat«  whieb  it  exliibiiei 

Our  Journey  was  full  of  gayt'ty  ;  we  met  sundry  origiul 

diaractcre  on   the  way.  wlw  furiiished  as  abundaacc  of 

amnaemetit.     We  arrived  at  StraBburg.     My  husband  h*J 

a  secret  pi-eseutimeuL   tliat  Im  ubuuld  return   victorious 

Ilv  fiaid  to  me,  on  leaving;  me :  — 

■'  '.losejiliine  wutclieu  uver  all  that  1  love,  aad  mj 
guariliaii  aii^cl  will  never  eeuHe  to  utter  ber  pravem  fa 
tlut  Nafi'lv  and  Mucc-esii  of  her  huHbojid.' 

•'  111'  l(]»'w  me  wull,  thill  mortal  wlioae  astouishiug 
ili'stiiiy  liud  ojn.'iiL'(l  Ui  him  the  roud  to  tbe  most  spJeniW 
throjie  on  farth.  I  eheriuhL-d  not  a  thought.  1  formed  Dul 
H  wiaJi,  wliiuli  was  not  directed  to  biu  glory.  If  wrUM 
lioliliciti  droiiett  hitve  dared  actuse  me  of  levity  m  iPt 
coudiii'l,  li't  LhoHe  luijiist  eeusore  remember  tbal  it  »•» 
under  tjie  niaHk  of  Niucei'c  friendB)ii{]  that  I  sou;^bt  li> 
overawi'  ci'rtiiiii  [lowrrful  jieraouages.  Had  I  regard^ 
Ihi'iu  Willi  an  eye  ol'  iudifterenee,  they  might  have  Bll^ 
Muriili'd  NaiHjleou  willi  peiils  from  which  no  human  jtu- 
di'iiiMi  eould  liiive  reiicued  him.  Ufteu  did  I,  in  <;ouccit 
^  HJIIi  him.  I'rtrvy  t-n  a  (wrremiondence.     I  flattered  aii  fat- 

^H         ticH,   for  1  love  to  do  ^wsVwi^  'Ui  ^.    "^\wcv'^B.\^',^ii  sil|f 
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posed  he  had  grounds  of  complaint  against  any  of  his 
military  officers,  I  warmly  pleaded  their  cause.  He  would 
tell  me :  — 

"  '  It  depends  only  on  me  whether  I  will  be  rid  of  that 
officer.     I  have  only  to  pronounce  his  doom.' 

"  '  You  are  right,'  I  would  reply  ;  '  you  are  right;  but 
such  language  does  not  become  your  generous  and  noble 
nature.' 

"  '  And  who  can  oppose  me  in  it ! '  was  his  quick  reply. 

'''Yourself,  Napoleon.  'Twould  arm  against  your 
person  a  multitude  of  brave  men  who  are  necessary  to 
you.  Certainly,  a  great  man  should  fear  nothing ;  but 
he  captivates  all  hearts  when  he  pardons.  The  first 
function  of  kings  and  the  firmest  pillar  of  a  throne  is 
justice.'" 

Thus  Josephine's  influence  was  always  on  the  side  of 
mercy  and  justice.  She  possessed  the  most  perfect  tact, 
which  rendered  her  address  irresistibly  winning  when 
partisans  were  to  be  gained  for  Napoleon.  She  was  en- 
tirely engrossed  in  the  welfare  and  glory  of  him  to  whom 
her  heart  was  most  unselfishly  devoted  and  loyal.  She 
gained  for  him  friends  on  every  side ;  as  Napoleon  him- 
self acknowledged,  saying,  "  I  conquer  empires  ;  but  Jose- 
phine wins  hearts."  Bonaparte  was  never  so  prosperous, 
so  well-served,  and  so  well-beloved,  as  during  the  years 
when  he  was  blessed  with  the  counsels  and  aided  bv  the 
adoring  love  of  the  faithful  woman,  who  was  always  his 
best  adviser  and  most  constant  friend. 

When  on  one  occasion  Josephine  warned  Napoleon  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  advice  which  might  be  given 
him  b}'  his  flatterers,  he  replied  :  — 

"  You  are  right,  Madame,  I  know  how  to  §;viavd  vsyj^^M 
against  all  their  inffuences.     You  are  luy  loife  ^w(K  JHewd.. 
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I  want  nixi^  olber.  Yonr  lot  is  bound  lo  miup  forever; 
and  Toe  to  that  one  of  iis  who  sh»ll  be  the  first  to  bra); 
our  oath." 

And  yet  in  1809.  lie  could  not  guard  himsplf  nfnuwt 
the  '*  bees  "  of  bis  (.-oiirt.  wlio  humnied  in  his  eai-s :  — 

"  Yoa  must  separate  from  the  Empress  Josephine, 
princess  of  the  iilood  of  the  CiesATs  will  e$t«^iii  it  a  gliin 
to  give  lieirs  lo  the  great  Napoleon.     Then  will  his  Jt. 
I   nasty  be  established  forever." 

I  The  divorce  in  IJ'rtft  was  brought  xbout  by  Ihe  joiul 
Btforts  of  all  tlie  membere  of  the  Bouaparl^  farnitr.  ai<M 
bv  some  of  Saiioleon's  most  confidential  ser%>ants,  whom 
Josephine,  either  as  Madame  Botii^furte.  or  einpre«s.  \aA 
failed  to  make  her  friends,  notwithstanding  ber  eeaseiw 
endeavors  Ifl  hnrmonize  all  tile  hostile  elements  aroiinil 
her.  Even  as  early  nst  tlie  time  when  Na]>o)eoi]  wss  is 
Kgyjit.  tliese  intriguers  firs!  tried  to  lay  snares  for 
n nan spici oils  and  magnanimous  Josepliino.  and  varinu! 
Bciuidals  were  originated  nn(\  reported  to  the  absent 
Bonaparte. 

.Tuuot  was  made  their  tixil  either  willingly  or  nnwillingK. 
and  the  evil  whispers  hecame  louder  and  louder.  Dnring 
the  first  months  of  the  Epvptiau  exiieilition.  Bonaparte's 
letters  to  his  wife  were  adectionate  and  confiding.  Bal 
the  poison  was  soon  at  work,  and  the  rumors  which  Jiinot 
had  repeated  to  Bonaparte  roused  his  jealous  auger. 

Poor  Josephine  knew  nanght  of  these  dread  scand^- 
until  the  letters  received  from  ber  bnsband.  accusing  hsr 
of  errors  of  which  she  was  guiltless,  stabbed  her  to  the 
heart.  Her  appeals  agnin'^t  these  injurious  a9|iersioiis 
were  in  accordance  with  her  own  nohle  nature.  We 
only  quote  a  fev)  Y«\r«  ?vnv\\  Wv  letter  to  Napoleon  :  — 

"  Can  it  \ie  yiossWAe-  wj  \\wi\W    \s  f\»,  Vvv,b-(  W 
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youre  which  I  have  just  received  ?  Scarcely  can  I  give  it 
credence,  on  comparing  the  present  with  those  now  hefore 
me,  and  to  which  your  love  gave  so  many  charms !  My 
eyes  cannot  doubt  that  those  pages  which  rend  my  heart 
are  too  surely  yours ;  but  my  soul  refuses  to  admit  that 
vours  could  have  dictated  those  lines,  which  to  the  ardent 
joy  experienced  on  hearing  from  you  have  caused  to  suc- 
ceed the  mortal  grief  of  reading  the  expressions  of  a  dis- 
pleasure, the  more  afflicting  to  me  that  it  must  have 
proved  a  source  of  fearful  pain  to  you. 

"  I  am  entirely  ignorant  in  what  I  have  offended,  to 
create  an  enemy  so  determined  to  ruin  my  repose  by  in- 
teiTupting  yours ;  but  surely  it  must  be  a  great  reason 
which  can  thus  induce  some  one  unceasingly  to  renew 
against  me  calumnies  of  such  a  specious  nature  as  to  be 
admitted,  even  for  a  moment,  by  one  who  hitherto  has 
deemed  me  worth}-  of  his  entire  affection  and  confidence. 

"  Oh,  my  friend !  in  place  of  lending  an  ear  to  im- 
postors, who,  from  motives  which  I  cannot  explain,  seek 
to  ruin  our  happiness,  why  do  3'ou  not  rather  reduce  them 
to  silence  by  the  recital  of  your  benefits  to  a  woman 
whose  character  has  never  incurred  the  suspicion  of  in- 
gratitude? On  hearing  what  you  have  done  for  me  and 
for  my  children,  my  traducers  would  be  silent.  Your 
conduct,  admired  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  has  in  my  heart  but  awakened  deeper  adoration 
of  the  husband  who  made  choice  of  me,  poor  as  I  was, 
and  unhappy.  Every  step  which  you  take  adds  to  the 
splendor  of  the  name  I  bear  —  and  is  such  a  moment 
seized  to  persuade  you  that  I  no  longer  love  you  ?  What 
absurdity,  or  rather  what  vileness,  on  the  part  of  your 
companions,  jealous  as  they  are  of  your  marked  superi- 
ority !     I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  dangers  which  sur- 
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round  you.  God  knows  when  or  where  tliie  letter  uuj 
rcftcli  vou.  May  it  reskire  to  you  a  repose  whicb  via 
Wight  never  lo  have  foi'egane,  mid  more  tban  ever  give  yon 
nil  MHuranoe,  thut  wliilu  I  livv  you  will  be  dear  to  me  a*ta 
tbe  day  of  our  la«t  Heparation.  Farewell,  my  only  fiirivi: 
(!onQde  in  me,  love  nie.  and  i-eoeive  a  thousand  teodcr 
earesBea." 

This  touching  letter,  from  which  we  have  only  qiioteii 
few  linea,  was  probably  not  received  by  Boiiapai-te  milil 
after  liis  return  to  Franco.  And  Napoleon  returuing  t» 
l*arie  found  JoHepiiiue  absent,  for  alio  had  started  to  i 
liiin  in  wild  impatience  to  welcouie  him  ;  hut  missing 
on  the  road,  be  arrived  home  first  and  found  his  bonu 
deserted :  but  bis  mother,  sistera,  and  Bistera-in-law.  tai 
in  short  every  member  nf  liis  family,  except  Louis,  who 
ha<i  ittteuded  Mailame  IJouajmrte  to  T^yons,  came  U)  hilB 
immediately,  suid  iiisinuattid  the  baaeat  scandals  alwut  his 
ilcvoted  wife,  who  wan  only  absent  because  sbe  iuul  fliimi 
to  meet  him.  But  tlie  inipresHion  made  U|>on  him  ))v  iiii 
di'serted  liome  aud  the  false  accusations  of  his  famiJj 
were  profoiiml  luid  tiTrible  ;  and  nine  years  aftevwaols, 
wlion  the  lie  lietwcpii  liimsi'lf  aiid  Josephine  was  hrolieii, 
lie  showed  t.liiit  lie  littd  not  forgotten  that  time.  From  nol 
linding  liis  wifi- with  bis  family,  he  inferred  that  she  fell 
hoi'Self  llliwortby  of  his  presence  and  feared  to  meet  tin 
iiiiiu  ahe  bad  wronged  :  and  be  considered  her  jonraeT» 
i.yiirifl  a  niei'i'  iiri'li'iice,  —  so  crnully  had  these  evil  sltt 
iteri'1'8  biackeiu'd  bi'r  lovely  and  devoted  character.  Attw 
llin  rwoncilialiiin  iijiiHi  folliiwed,  llonaparte  seemeil  (« 
II  l.iiiii'  lo  hiive  I'oi'^iilicii  tliese  evil  lies  ;  hut  his  family 

Madnino  I'lVUlivw  Ia'  CWn*  wae  most  vexed  at  thi'  liar- 
lion  wliieh  N!Vv>iWi>\\  Vi>'\  'iv'.\i\\vA  \w -nW^- .    'S'^w^i^iiiV* 
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KDOther  was  also  very  ill-pleased,  for  she  had  never  liked 
eJosephine.  Madame  Bacehiocchi  gave  free  vent  to  her 
ill-humor  and  disdain  ;  and  Bonaparte's  brothers  were  at 
open  war  with  Josephine.  No  wonder  that  with  such  a 
host  of  evil-minded,  envious  relations,  poor  Josephine  was 
most  terribly  maligned !  Bonaparte's  brothers,  desirous 
of  obtaining  entire  dominion  over  Napoleon,  strenuously 
Bndeavored  to  lessen  the  influence  which  Josephine  pos- 
sessed over  him. 

Napoleon  would  probably  have  adhered  to  his  first  idea 
^f  adopting  Eugene  de  Beauharnais  as  his  successor,  had  it 
dot  been  for  his  own  family,  all  eager  for  wealth  and 
aK>nor8,  all  jealous  of  any  favors  shown  to  Josephine  or 
aer  children,  all  of  them  constantly  urging  a  divorce. 

"  Divorce  her  at  once,"  Joseph  Bonaparte  exclaimed ; 
•  *  you  are  not  married  to  her.  The  woman  may  die,  and 
,i;  will  then  be  said  you  have  poisoned  her,  —  that  you 
*oaiid  it  to  vour  interest  to  do  so." 

Napoleon  was  staggered  at  these  monstrous  suggestions. 
Hlis  countenance  became  of  a  deathlike  paleness  as  these 
terrible  insinuations  fell  upon  his  ear.  After  a  moment  or 
of  silence  he  murmured  :  — 

"  You  have  forced  on  me  an  idea  which  would  never 
occurred  to  me,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  a 
iivorce." 

Thus  was  the  evil  working,  which  should  end  in  the  cruel 
^low  to  Josephine  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Years 
ferlapsed  before  Napoleon  was  induced  to  act  upon  these 
suggestions,  but  the  tempters  had  begun  their  diabolical 

^ork. 

As  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Josephine   had   at  first 
only  a  civil  ceremony,  —  the  religious  sevvvcA Vva.\vcv^ 
only  porfornwd  at  the  time  of  the  cotoxvaXXoxi^  ^V^^ 
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religioUB  worship  had  been  reinstated  in  Franoe, — 3om^ 
BonKparle  basely  iiiBiniinteil  that  tiie  tie  betwcon  them  w» 
not  luiiding;  and  as  by  eome  mistake  the  necegsir 
witiit-ases  had  uot  been  preseut  at  llie  after  relisirw 
ceremony,  and  n  signature  was  said  to  be  wanting  In 
malie  the  certificate  of  iitnrriage  complete,  these  circnm- 
etaocee  were  aftemnrcls  laid  stress  npon.  ia  declaring tbni 
their  marri^e  had  been  irregular  and  conld  therefore  H» 
annulled.  And  either  hy  evil  intent  or  inadvertent 
notice  of  the  religious  ceremony  did  not  appear  in  lU 
M'lwtenr,  which  described  the  coronation  at  grril 
length.  Thufi  was  the  we!)  spim  by  the  political  spideri 
closer  and  closer  around  their  poor  innocent  victim.  Jose- 
phiue.  and  she  became  the  enbjeot  of  their  vileet  plots, 

Napoleon's  attachment  to  JoBeplune  withstood  all  si 
gestions  during  the  |ieriod  preceding  the  Empire,  and  Joee- 
pliiiie  herself  nfterwiirds  declared,  "that  unless  iiivedbT 
others,  he  would  not  of  himself  have  thought  of  a  sepan- 
tion." 

Hilt  at  length,  instigated  by  Fouch^'  and  his  own  rfli- 
tions  and  other  evil  advisere.  Napoleon  deterniiiiert  » 
divorfc  Joseiihinc.  This  same  wily  Fouch^  hinted  to  Jo* 
phine  her  coraiiig  ilonm.  iind  advised  that  she  should  fifS 
broach  the  subject  to  the  emperor;  but  Josephine  indif 
nautly  refused. 

"It  was  on  Sunday,  on  i-eturning  from  church,  tlul 
Fouch^.  the  minister  of  the  [lolice,  leading  Josephine  to  tk 
omhrasure  of  a  window  in  the  chateau  at  FontninebleM, 
ga\-e  her  the  first  shock  on  the  subject  of  the  divons. 
which  did  not  take  place  until  two  years  after." 

The  family  of  Bonaparte  became  more  openly  hostile  to 
Josephine.     One  of  the  wvitcvs  of  her  memoirs  snvs:  — 

"  .Tosepb  onM  nirtowiVwuXwv.'NVA';  owCwt  t,Wr  hnmt. 
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his  wife  rendered  her  the  fullest  justice.  As  to  Madame 
Murat,  she  was  by  no  means  careful  to  conceal  her  thoughts, 
and  on  many  occasions  sought  to  humiliate  Napoleon*s 
wife.  Madame  Bacchiocchi.  Napoleon's  eldest  sister,  con- 
sidered Josephine  as  the  earliest  instrument  of  her  brother's 
greatness.  'But,'  said  she,  'the  moment  her  power 
becomes  too  great  it  must  be  broken  down,  and  that  with- 
out pity.'  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  advise  that  un- 
righteous separation,  which  worked  so  much  prejudice  to 
the  emperor  and  his  whole  family.  Madame  Letitia, 
Napoleon's  mother,  occasioned  real  trouble  and  vexation 
to  her  daughter-in-law.  Their  feelings  were  in  perpetual 
opposition.  The  one  was  remarkable  for  her  acts  of 
benevolence  ;  the  other  for  her  extreme  parsimony.  The 
mother  loudly  disapproved  of  the  luxury  which  reigned  at 
her  son's  court,  and  charged  the  fault  to  Josephine." 

When  Joseph  Bonaparte  became  king  of  Naples,  his 
sister  Caroline,  then  Grand  Duchess  of  Berg,  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  her  mode&t  sister-in-law,  the  queen  of 
Naples.  But  finding  herself  obliged  to  give  her  the  title 
of  "  Your  Majesty,"  she  dared  at  length  to  complain  to 
Napoleon  that  he  had  not  yet  given  her  a  crown.  Napo- 
leon replied  :  "  Your  complaint  astonishes  me,  madame  ! 
To  hear  you,  one  might  suppose  I  had  deprived  you  of 
vour  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  your  ancestor.'" 

No  one  of  Napoleon's  evil  advisers  was  more  crafty. 
Insidious,  and  unscrupulous  than  Fouch6.  Like  a  Meph- 
istopheles,  with  sardonic  smile  he  held  his  fingers  on 
the  keys  which  played  the  tune  of  politics.  Through  his 
minions,  the  police,  he  entered  even  the  closed  doors  of 
his  Majesty's  cabinet,  and  caught  the  rumors  which 
dropped  in  idle  gossip  from  the  rosy  lips  ot  \Jck^  \>^WkiJC\^^ 
of  the  court. 
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AfU^r  hiH  cool  affroDt  to  •foficpliine.  in  emkavoriiiK  ^ 
{HTniiiuIr  liur  timt  nhu  nltoulil  tu'i-Ht-lf  HUj^eat  U>  Nn|MflK'>ii 
the-  <livt>r(H^.  "he  bcf^getl  tlin  cmprror  to  rtiaovp  F'nicU 
frutn  lib  uDice  of  miniater  of  police  ;  Imt  Br>iia[«rt«.  wit^ 
<»trnnK«  lilfniliiciM,  k«![)t  tlie  wily  Hurpoiit  nntr  liini.  niwl 
haiitHhcil  from  lim  pri'WtiH-p  iiin  own  gitnrdinn  nngt^l.  Awl 
when  at  lust  he  had  bpen  siting  liimitvif  hy  the  tr«iic1ieroiiii 
fnn^H  of  tli«  inttidiouH  viper,  and  Nnpolcon  bM^'Aiiifr  at 
li-ngUi  ouaviiii%(l  Ihnt  Foaob^  woh  maintaitiint;  n  i-inri" 
S|H>ii<liTfHM:  irith  Knglaiiil,  tiimniiti  hi*  KpiM,  the  rtnpen'r 
(lUmieud  him ;  hut  it  wm  too  latts. 

Tlic  wme  Foncli*^  wliu  hiu]  thriint  thf  dagger  Into  Um 
liCttit  or  .)oM>phine,  &rtenTBrdH  proved  to  Iw  one  of  Ibe 
chii^f  iiHtigatoni  of  tb«  plot*  which  ksmwA  the  second  tb- 
dicstJOD  of  Vapolncm.  Bonrrionnc  thus  |ritti!ljr  dewnbH 
Wm;  — 

■'  Fffudj/'  h!i'l  '>|iiiiions.  I'lii  iiir  Vwhiii^wl  \i,  ri»  imrly; 
nii'l  hiH  |i()litibiil  Miii-<:<!M«  in  explaiiiril  tiy  the  rcmlineM 
with  whicli  he  nlwnyn  twrvc-d  thi;  pnrly  ho  knew  mitsttri' 
iiniph.  and  nliiii^h  he  himself  overthrew  in  ita  turn.  H' 
maintained  himself  in  favor,  from  the  iluys  of  IiI(xkI  «nd 
b^rnrr  ttnlil  tlic  tiinfr  of  thd  h(>coi)(1  restoration,  onl;  hi 
aliandoning  and  smtrififiiiig  tluwe  who  w<-re  attaehfti)  to 
him.  In  all  thtniZH  \v  looked  only  to  himself ;  and  to  tim 
egotinm  he  sacrifit-pd  Wlh  snbjecta  and  government*. 

"  Ktich  were  the  Hecrnt  caiiMH  of  the  sway  exercised  h? 
Foiieh/?  during  the  Convi^ution,  Ute  Directorj-,  the  EniiMre, 
odd  »rt«r  (lie  return  of  the  Hoiirhons.  He  hel|)e<l  lo 
found  and  t'')  destroy  every  one  of  thew  fMj<w*!«»i« 
girt'i-mmentK." 

Nnpoleon  nfWrwnrds  n-nliKi-d  Homti  of  the  treiiehery  i>( 
this  archtraitor.  sind  thim  sjMike  of  him  nt  St.  HelfUa:  — 

■■Fo.ieh*'-  is  a    luitereaiit   of   nil   wtorH-.  — a  pri.-»i.  a 
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Terrorist,  and  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  many  bloody 
scenes  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  a  mau  who  can  worm  all 
your  secrets  out  of  you  with  an  air  of  calmness  and  of 
unconcern." 

What  wonder  that  poor  unsuspicious  Josephine  was  be- 
trayed by  such  a  Judas  ! 

This  smiling  Mephistopheles  might  thus  have  coun- 
selled with  his  crafty  soul :  — 

' '  And  so  her  Majesty  beseeches  that  I  be  dismissed  ! 
We'll  see,  my  lady,  whether  you  or  1  shall  conquer  in 
this  contest !  You  think  you  hold  your  husband's  heart ; 
but  I  hold  the  ear  of  his  proud  ambition.  Which,  think 
you,  will  prevail?  You  are  surrounded  by  his  relations, 
who  hate  you  with  envious  and  jealous  hatred,  than  which 
there  is  none  more  bitter.  I  am  their  confidant.  Ha ! 
methinks  my  cards  in  hand  shall  win  the  game,  even 
against  the  Queen  of  Hearts!'' 

Bourrienne  relates  the  following  conversation  with 
Fouch^,  which  bears  upon  this  point :  — 

*'I  said  a  few  words  to  him  about  Bonaparte's  regret 
at  not  having  children.  My  object  was  to  learn  Fouch^'s 
opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling 
of  indignation  I  heard  him  say,  'It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Bnapress  will  soon  die.  Her  death  will  remove  many  diffi- 
culties. Sooner  or  later  he  must  take  a  wife  who  will 
bear  him  a  child ;  for  as  long  as  he  has  no  direct  heir, 
there  is  every  chance  that  his  death  will  be  the  signal  for 
a  revolution.  His  brothers  are  perfectly  incapable*  of 
filling  his  place,  and  a  new  party  would  rise  up  in  favor 
of  the  Bourbons,  which  must  be  prevented  above  all 
things.' " 

And  yet  this  same  Fouch6  afterwards  intrigued  for  th5:^ 
return  of  the  Boarbons, 


w 
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■f lut  UJiMir  NaiMitiMMi  signed  liw  beccMiJ  abdicauiMi.  i 
imivMiuiuil  govcnnneat  wiu  I'stattliiibeU  witti  Fuudit  il 
Uw  IwAiJ.  Ttiiit  (entity  adtciOff  wun  nl  that  time  tliv  s^I 
of  LuuU  XVIII.  tuul  uf  Iht  l>iikc  of  Wvlliufjt^Mi;  andtn 
It  nu  Foacb^,  who,  u  *  leader  in  the  CliainlMr  uf  fV|M- 
tic-H.  fbrced  NafM^eou  to  ^ign  tbi.-  second  a) xli cation.  Tkt 
MarqniB  lie  ItoBUuy  •rrol«  Minceming  bia  iuuigues :  — 

••  1  know  fur  n  cvrUiint;  tlint  M.  ilt*  M..  who  was  ssU 
to  Vieiiiut  hv  KoHcb^.  ha»  takeu  part  iu  a  duUogoe  (u  Uw 
(olluwing  effect :  — 

-■  ■  l)o  uiit  ^  tu  war  with  iiit,  and  we  will  rid  von  »( tlW 

■•  •  Well,  liieo :  rid  ua  of  him  nt  onc«.' 

"  *  Would  vou  like  tliu  liiug  ut  Kome,  or  m  Tv^Kuefi' 

'■■No!" 

••■Tin-  Uiik.'  of  Orlcana?' 

■■  ■  No!' 

■■■Well,  I-ouisXVIli.?  — siijceit  miistbe  so.  Batn 
iioliility,  nil  priesUTafl.  aud  aliuvt.-  uU,  un  Blucaa.' 

•■  ■  Hegin  by  riddiug  U8  uf  Buuii|>arte  and  all  hi»  rice. 

And  rill  theiii  of  Bona[mrte,  Fuuche  did  ;  aiid  ag*i> 
tliin  wily  diplomat,  or  Itasi'  traitor,  —  accordiug  as  tb 
ruiuJL'r  aides  with  oue  or  tlie  other  party.  —  c-ame  ow 
more  to  tlie  front,  and  received  agaiu  tin;  office  of  miniakt 
of  |M»life  under  Louia  X\'1II  Thus  Fouche  had  plajri 
\i\n  eiirdB  and  won,  and  Joaepiiiae  and  Xaix>leoD  lui 
lout.  Siiri:ly  tlie  titk'  wliioh  Lanfrey  appliet)  to  Napolei* 
woiilil  inoHt  llttin^ly  deacribe  b'oueW,  —'■on  iticorrig^ 

During  their  jirivatu  eoiifereiices.  previous  to  the  diwd 
jiiiiioiiticfiiteiit  of  Ilia  deterruiiiatiun,  Napoleon  eudeavowl 
til  jiiTKilFnU'  .|imc\ih\nc  o(  thi'  political  necessity  of  a  sef* 
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pear  only  hints  of  the  measure.  Sometimes  these  vague 
iiints  would  be  met  by  Josephine  with  tears  and  supplica- 
tious ;  at  other  times  she  would  rise  in  calm  dignity  and 
defend  her  claims  with  unanswerable  facts  and  predic- 
bions.  There  are  several  most  interesting  accounts  given 
>f  various  conversations  between  them  at  different  times, 
Defore  the  final  announcement.  The  following  is  perhaps 
die  most  impressive. 

On  one  occasion  Josephine  dared  predict  to  him,  that 
ihe  day  he  separated  himself  from  her  liis  bright  star  of 
lestiny  should  fade,  and  that  tlieir  parting  hour  would  be 
;he  beginning  of  his  downfall. 

''  You  need,"  she  said,  ''  a  friend,  and  you  have  noth- 
ng  but  flatterers.  Do  you  believe  that  your  generals  are 
.ruly  attached  to  you  ?  No  !  the  most  of  them  only  wait 
1^  propitious  moment  to  turn  their  arms  against  you.  Do 
►'ou  think  they  will,  with  unconcern,  see  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  searching  for  a  wife  among  the  daughters  of 
cings  ?  No !  they  have  been  bred  in  the  same  school  as 
grourself :  they  have  earned  true  nobility,  at  the  price  of 
sheir  blood ;  and  the  blazonry  upon  their  armor,  of  which 
^ey  are  so  justly  proud,  is  but  the  evidence  of  valor 
■rbich  has  given  them  the  prodigious  power  they  now 
an  joy  in  Europe. 

•  *'But  remember!  in  you  they  but  behold  their  equal. 
If  they  sustain  the  glory  of  your  throne,  it  is  only  because 
irour  elevation  seems  their  work.  They  believe  you  great, 
because  the  rays  of  your  grandeur  are  reflected  by  them- 
ielves.  If  they  burn  incense  to  you,  they  breathe  with 
delight  the  incense  of  a  power  which  they  share.  But  tlie 
DDoment  a  foreign  wife  shall  come  and  seat  herself  at 
roar  Bide,  the  court  will  cease  to  be  directed  by  the  e»«Aw^ 
lofluence.     You  are  too  new  a  raau  to  alU\c\v  Vo  ^qvnx  \>^^- 
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still  tlte  aneieDt  f&nrilKs.  You  luay  loail  tbeni  wiUi  bra 
_vo«i  liave  it  in  vcrar  powpr.  anil  it  is  rour  duu  la  mi 
tbria  foi^el  tbe  trmugs  towpamible  from  Dir  Ker>iiaii( 
Itnt  bewsrv  juu  da  nul  buinb)«  Uie  uht  gcucrak  * 
bvrved  tht'ir  i-oniitrr  berore  you.  Bluish  from  vwir  h> 
ihnl  too  sewre  etiquette  which  was  not  inade  for  Dm 
riu-ir  wtvuit  and  i-tiildreu  oaghi  uul  to  br  lutitle  lo  blMl 
«-ilhrr  in  vinir  prescDoc  or  lii  Uiat  uf  jour  future  OM 
])anion.  Thr  swiini  of  tlie  bmve  will  nver  be  ywir  WBC 
Bafegtini-d.  1  myself  have  evpr  been  fsu-eful  to  cotidM 
all  partieH.  and  to  be  imttilgettt  to  all  upiuioua;  so 
BO.  tbat,  since  your  forliiues  have  bceome  so  wonderful 
I  have  io  a  manner  taught  your  ollioerH  to  forget  tlw 
uiense  diatauL-e  wbieh  exists  between  General  Bmaf* 
and  the  Kmperoi'  NaiKtleon." 

.Some  daye  before  the  divorce,  ,losL'|>lune  is  rqwrteii' 
hnve  tliiis  iuUlivssfd  Niipoleoii  :  — 

■- Bouaparte,  eveu  now  you  have  no  confidence  in  l* 
stability  of"  your  [wwer.  You  want  an  nllv;  aud  W 
very  sovereign  whom  vou  haif  lately  vauquislied.  W 
sovereifpi  who  has  just  eii'ouiids  tii  huti'  yoii,  sees 
flatteivd  by  tliu  vciy  dihii  who  Ima  bd  hitfly  overniu  lii 
coimtry.  If  aueh  an  euormous  satinfiw  as  thegiviugW 
diiil^litci'  to  yon  ill  niftrringe  be  ueceasary  to  give  p*" 
to  Ills  subjects,  you  cannot  but  know  that  he  will  sea*"? 
di?H|jit>ii  yuii,  and  say  to  himself:  — 

'-'The  man  who  so  lately  made  me  tremble,  "bo* 
])OHed  sneh  eruel  conditioua  upon  lue,  is  on  the  eV" 
some  dreadful  oalastrnphe.  Did  he  suppose  lii""'' 
firiLih  seated  upou  his  tUrone,  he  woukl  not  nceil  to'*" 
to  :i  l'm(M5;n  .illiancc ;  and  tlie  very  circamstance  Ihit  t» 
iiii'jility  coniiuerof  is  so  anxious  to  obtain  a  compsnioi' ' 
iiliistr'ioii;.  liii-th.  is  rvi.t.'uw    tliiit  ht-  intouds.  sliouW 
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It  was  indeed  strauge  that  the  cry  of  the  Revolution, 
'•  Down  with  the  AiUrichienne  !  *'  did  not  warn  Napoleon 
that  it  would  be  an  impolitic  action  to  place  another  Aus- 
trian woman  upon  the  throne  of  France. 

The  Empress  Josephine,  after  having  long  dreaded  the 
terrible  misfortune  which  at  length  overwhelmed  her,  was 
totally  unprepared  for  the  shock  when  it  fell.  She  had 
for  a  time  been  lulled  into  a  fancied  security,  and  had 
regained  tranquillity  just  as  the  blow  came.  Nothing  had 
been  done  to  prepare  her  for  it.  Even  when  all  Europe 
was  talking  of  this  probable  event,  and  after  negotiations 
had  been  entered  into  regarding  her  successor,  still  no 
direct  word  had  been  spoken  to  the  poor  victim  of  this 
atrocious  cruelty  and  perfidious  crime. 

The  letter  in  which  Napoleon  told  her  of  his  approach- 
ing arrival  at  Fontainebleau  still  exists.  Its  tone  is  par- 
ticularly affectionate  ;  and  he  thus  wrote  :  ''  I  am  feasting 
on  the  thought  of  seeing  thee  again;  —  1  embrace  thee. 
Kver  thine."  These  were  his  words  sent  from  Nymphen- 
burg,  Oct.  21,  1809.  When  he  arrived  at  Fontainebleau, 
however,  Josephine  perceived  that  he  was  constrained 
and  cold,  which  alarmed  her ;  and  the  triumphant  airs  of 
her  sworn  enemies,  his  sisters  and  brothers  and  mother, 
who  hastened  to  greet  him  with  oflScious  homage,  betokened 
that  some  new  effront  would  soon  be  offered  her. 

While  she  was  obliged  to  conceal  beneath  a  smiling 
coantenance  her  consuming  anxieties,  in  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  yS^es  of  the  court,  she  found  that  the  communi- 
cation between  her  suite  of  apartments  and  those  of  the 
emperor  had  been  closed  by  his  orders,  which  announced 
to  her  that  her  dreaded  doom  was  nigh. 

The  Duchesse  D'Abrantes  gives  this  account  of  a  visit 
to  Josephine  just  previous  to  the  public  announcement  of 
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Ihe  divorce:  •'  I  b»H  ad  intrrrtcw  witli  the  empr 
IIaIrmimio.  I  bwl  seDt  ber  ■  ptutt  rrom  tfae  PVr 
■ml  *h'^  w'viheA  me  to  see  it  in  the  hol-botue.  Bat  ■ 
«he  attempted  to  employ  bentAt  wilb  tbo«e  ot^eets 
pleued  Imf  tiK  most :  h«r  eves  were  freqoeDllj  wd 
wHIi  tc«n :  flbe  <ru  pale,  and  b^r  vbo)«  naaaer  n 
bklMpMntion.  *  It  h  verr  col<) ! '  abe  eaid,  drswii 
sbsvl  tthont  hrr :  >>al.  alns  !  it  was  ihe  chill  of  grief 
ingalMMitlierhpftrt.  like  tbe  cold  hand  r>f  death.  '  H; 
JtiiMit,'  she  said.  '  remember  wbal  1  but  to  you  th 
here,  in  Ibis  liot-lnMiM.  — -  this  plaee  which  is  now  a 
diiiB.  but  whidi  may  win  become  a  desert  to  me.  —  n 
ber  that  this  separation  will  be  my  death,  and  it  a 
who  will  have  killed  me  !  I  flh&tl  be  driven  in  di: 
from  liitn  who  has  pivcn  me  a  crfiwnl  Yet  Ood 
witncAH  that  I  love  Ijim  more  than  inv  life,  and  mnci 
Ihsin  tlmt  thr'iFic.  tlint  t-n>n-n.  whifh  he  has  given 
The  f^mpresis  rn;n-  \v.i\i-  ii[i|if-:ired  rnwe  beautiful,  but 
more  nttmctive  thiiii  at  lliat  moirnnl.  If  Xapoleoi 
seen  lier  tln-ii.  -lur.-lv  lie  eoiild  ncv.-r  have  divorced  t 
Lanfrey  thiiM  wimmi'iits  ii|>on  this  event ;  ■■  0 
evening  of  Nov,  30,  the  prpfect  of  the  palace 
on  dttty  in  an  apiirtitient  adjoining  the  dran-ins- 
where  the  emperor  and  Josephine  were  sitting,  whi 
heard  pierf;ing  cries,  and  witli  amazement  rec<^nize 
voice  of  the  cmpreBs.  A  few  moments  afterwardi 
dfKir  opened,  and  Napoleon  liaving  called  him  ii 
beheld  tlie  empress  siifFerinii  fi'om  a  violent  nervou 
tack,  and  uttering  exclamations  of  distress  and  des 
He  then  helped  Napnleon  to  carrv  her  into  her  own  a 
menl.  In  fact,  tlie  nnicli-dn'iidcd  explosion  had  t 
place.  The  emperor  had  at  first  determined  to  awai 
arrival  ot  the  Vriiwe  Kii'^^ne  in    Paris,  in   order  thai 
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presence  and  consolations  of  the  son  whom  Josephine  so 
tenderly  loved  might  soften  the  bitterness  of  his  intended 
communication.  When  he  announced  the  terrible  news  to 
ber  who  alone  was  ignorant  of  it, — to  the  woman  who,  by 
baving  brought  him  among  her  wedding  presents  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  had  so  eminently  contrib- 
ited  towards  his  exalted  fortune, — eight  days  had  already 
elapsed  since  he  had  desired  Champagny  to  ask  for  him 
:he  hand  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  sister.  It  was  Rus- 
da,  his  ally,  not  Austria,  whom  he  thought  it  better  to 
iddress  first. 

"  As  the  sad  scene  which  had  revealed  the  domestic 
Touble  in  the  imperial  family  was  soon  publicly  known, 
he  divorce  became  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
X)urt  and  throughout  the  nation.  The  unfortunate 
Fosephine  was  supported,  it  is  true,  by  the  affection  of 
ler  children,  who  felt  the  blow  scarcely  less  keenly  than 
lerself ;  but  being  convinced  of  the  absolute  futility  of 
"esistance,  she  had,  after  the  deepest  anguish,  submitted, 
•ather  than  resigned  herself  to  that  strong  will  which 
henceforward  became  inflexible. 

**  In  order  to  feign  consent,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
ihould  show  herself  in  public.  Hence  she  was  dragged 
ibout  to  all  the  grand  official  receptions,  and  the  scandal- 
oving  public  watched  her  closely,  in  order  to  note  the  ex- 
«nt  and  progress  of  her  misfortune.  The  echoes  of  the 
)alace  more  than  once  repeated  her  sobs  and  complaints ; 
rat  it  was  desirable  that  this  victim  of  pride  and  policy 
honld  appear  content  to  sacrifice  herself,  and  she  was 
lot  allowed  the  satisfaction  even  of  a  display  of  grief, 
n  the  f^s  given  at  the  commencement  of  December,  to 
elebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation,  Paris  beheld 
er,  with  death  in  her  heart  and  a  smile  on  her  lips^  bear- 
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iug  the  desiMiir  wbich  was  a  torture  to  lier,  with  grnoe. 
playing  her  part  of  sovereign  for  the  last  time ;  siirrouiidtil 
by  lier  children  ■  who,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  contem- 
porary, were  dancing  at  their  mother's  funeral," 

Upon  Ilia  ari-iviil  in  Paris,  after  the  blow  had  fallen 
upon  poor  Josephine,  Prince  Eugene  had  a  mournful  in- 
terview with  bis  afflictpd  mother. 

"  'Tia  not,"  said  that  noble  woman  in  the  agony  of  her 
heart,  "'tis  not  that  I  regret  the  throne,  my  son,  but  I 
feel  that  1  am  leaving  the  emperor  a  prey  to  the  evil- 
minded  men  who  seek  his  ruin,  I  shall  he  no  lon^^er  here 
to  warn  him  against  their  false-hearted  counsels.  The 
task  reserved  foi-  me  henceforth  will  be  to  pity  him,  and 
to  pray  for  him  and  the  French  people  whoin  I  love.  My 
ckildren  wt'H  imitate  my  example." 

Bonrrienne  gives  the  following  words  of  .losephine,  re- 
garding her  divorce :  — 

"I  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  at  MalmaiBon. 
wliere  I  found  Josephine  and  Hortense.  When  I  entered, 
Josephine  stretched  out  her  hand  to  me,  saying,  'Ah, 
my  friend ! '  These  words  she  pronounced  with  deep 
emotion,  and  tears  prevented  her  from  continuing.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  ottoman  on  the  left  of  the  fireplace,  i 
and  beckoned  me  to  sit  down  beside  her.  Hortense  atflod 
by  the  fireplace,  endeavoring  to  conceal  her  tears.  After 
a  struggle  to  overcome  her  feelings,  Josephine  said  :  — 

"  '  I  have  drained  my  cup  of  misery.  He  has  cast  me 
off !  —  foi-saken  me  !  He  conferred  upon  me  the  vain 
title  of  empress  only  to  render  my  fall  the  more  marked. 
Ah  !  I  knew  the  destiny  that  awaited  me  ;  for  what  would 
he  not  sacrifice  to  his  ambition  !  '  As  she  finished  these 
words,  one  of  Queen  Hortonse's  ladies  entered  with  a 
message  to  lier;  Hortense  witlidrcw,  so  that  I  was  left 
alone  with  Joseplimc. 
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• 

*^  She  seemed  to  wish  for  the  relief  of  disclosing  her 
sorrows.  Josephine  confirmed  what  Daroc  had  told  me 
i-especting  the  two  apartments  at  Fontainebleau :  then, 
coming  to  the  period  when  Bonaparte  had  declared  to  her 
the  necessity  of  a  separation,  she  said :  — 

*' '  My  dear  Bourrienne,  during  all  the  years  you  were 
with  us  you  know  I  made  you  the  confidant  of  my 
thoughts,  and  kept  you  acquainted  with  my  sad  fore- 
bodings. They  are  now  cruelly  fulfilled.  I  acted  the 
part  of  a  good  wife  to  the  very  last.  I  have  suffered  all, 
and  I  am  resigned ! 

**  '  What  fortitude  did  it  require  latterly  to  endure  my 
situation,  when,  though  no  longer  his  wife,  I  was  obliged 
to  seem  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  !  With  what  eyes  do 
courtiers  look  upon  a  repudiated  wife !  I  was  in  a  state 
of  vague  uncertainty  worse  than  death,  until  the  fatal 
day  when  he  at  length  avowed  to  me  what  I  had  long 
before  read  in  his  looks ! 

*' '  On  the  30th  of  November,  1809,  we  were  dining 
together  as  usual.  I  had  not  uttered  a  word  during  that 
aad  dinner,  and  he  had  broken  silence  only  to  ask  one  of 
ttie  servants  what  it  was  o'clock.  As  soon  as  Bonaparte 
jhad  taken  his  coffee,  he  dismissed  all  the  attendants,  and 
Jl.  remained  alone  with  him.  I  saw  in  the  expression  of 
^  countenance  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  I 
Imew  that  my  hour  was  come. 

I  *" '  He  stepped  up  to  me,  —  he  was  trembling,  and  I 
[juddered ;  he  took  my  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and 
lifter  gazing  at  me  a  few  moments  in  silence,  he  uttered 
Ihese  fatal  words  :  — 

** '  "Josephine  I  my  dear  Josephine  !  You  know  how 
^  bave  loved  you  I  ...  To  you,  to  you  alone ^  I  owe  tXv^ 
itily  jDomentB  of  happiness  I  have  tabled  Vn  \5ql\%  '^oxX^. 
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has  ^till  auother  heart-rcDding  duty  to  perform. 
take  her  ftosil  furewell  of  tlie  man  wbo  Uak  stati 
the  heart;  of  the  hnsbaiid  whom  abe  atill  ndores  vfti 
every  heart-beat  of  her  loyal,  loving sotil  ;  of  tlie  &tifmi 
who  has  crowned  her,  only  to  tear  ftom  h«r  brow  bU  cojJ 
gift  &nd  tjestow  it  ujjon  another.  Was  ever  wutnan't  mI 
torn  with  such  conflicting  emotions?  Pi-ido  Rud  lovebnr 
fought  n  terrible  battle  within  her  heart,  siijce  titeoul 
public  sacrifice  of  the  morning.  Bnt  love  has  conqiiirnd: 
yes,  BO  royally  couquered,  that  there  la  no  pluce  left » 
her  soul  for  auglit  but  overpoweriug  devutiou  to  tbeAdoifil 
biiBbaDd  of  her  heart. 

Napoleon  had  retired  to  his  apartments.  His  valtllM 
about  to  be  dismiased  for  the  night  when  the  door  O^iBi 
and  U|x>n  the  threshold  stands  Josephine  !  —  nioi-e  irMiij8l- 
ible  in  her  infiulte  sori'ow  than  in  her  most  iiiipeiial  nftlt 
of  dazzling  splendor.  Her  tender  eyes  are  gltatettlBl! 
thiuugb  her  teara  :  her  haii'  Tails  in  disordered  locks  axtt^ 
her  quivering  face ;  her  liauds  ai'e  clasped  in  ngoujnDg 
despair.  For  oue  moment  sbe  gazes  upon  the  faoe  of  bin 
who  has  been  her  life  and  happiness:  —  tlieu,  forgel^W 
all  but  her  overpowering  love,  she  throws  heisclf  into  'ife 
arms,  exclaiming,  iu  tones  of  eommiugled  teuderuees  and 
heart-broken  anguish,  — ■'•  My  husband  !  —  My  hiisbaodl' 

Napoleou  was  overpowei'ed  at  last.  With  streat^ 
eyeshebeckoued  to  his  valet  to  retire,  and  tbe  husbaa^isi 
wife  were  left  alone  for  their  last  sad  intei-view.  W1»« 
an  lioiir  afterwaids  Josephine  retired  ft-om  the  apartmaifc 
still  aobbiiig  with  irresiatible  emotion,  the  valet  entered^ 
remoi-e  the  lights,  and  found  Napoleon  with  face  bil40 
in  the  pillow  and  form  convulsed  with  ch()kiiig  sobs. 

The  next  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Josephine  was  B 
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appeared,  heavily  veiled  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  one 
of  her  lady  attendants.  Silently  she  walked  through  the 
spacious  halls,  where  all  the  household  had  assembled  to 
take  final  leave  of  their  loved  mistress.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken ;  and  as  Josephine  entered  the  close  carriage  she 
waved  an  adieu  to  the  weeping  friends  around  her,  and 
without  another  glance  at  the  grand  palace  which  had 
witnessed  her  proud  happiness  and  unutterable  woe,  she 
was  driven  rapidly  to  her  future  sad  retreat  at  Malmaison. 

But  the  envious  hate  of  the  Bonaparte  family  received 
its  just  reward  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Napo- 
leon to  Maria  Louisa ;  and  they  were  then  obliged  to 
swallow  a  more  bitter  pill  of  moxtlfie^^^ide  than  any 
which  had  been  administered  to  th^in  duiiug  the  reign  of 
Josephine. 

Madame  M^re  Bonaparte  and  the  queens  of  Holland 
and  Naples,  the  princesses  EUzaaddi^^^iUne,  and  the 
kings  Louis  and  Jerome,  were  gathered^  to  discuss  the 
coming  marriage  ceremony  of  the  future  empress.  Murat, 
the  handsome  king  of  Naples,  entered,  attired  in  his  rich 
gala  dress  of  fawn-colored  satin  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  wearing  a  purple  mantle  lined  with  ermine  and  clasped 
with  jewels.  The  hilt  and  sheath  of  his  sword  sparkled 
with  gems,  and  his  belt  was  covered  with  rubies.  He 
wore  a  sort  of  cap,  of  purple,  surrounded  by  an  open 
crown  of  precious  stones,  while  bis  boots  were  of  purple 
velvet  edged  with  fur,  and  his  knee-breeches  and  vest 
were  of  white  satin.  As  he  entered  the  apailment,  so 
proud  and  so  handsome,  all  of  his  family  exclaimed : 
''  What  a  handsome  dress  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  flatter  myself!  "  said  Murat,  gazing  into  the 
long  mirror  before  which  la  Princesse  Borgh^se  was  i^&'^vgl^ 
court  to  her  own  beauty ;  "  but  do  you  \L\iO^  ^  ^«k\\^SiSNRs^% 
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that  you  are  about  lo  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  sU 
Europe  'i "  cuiitliiueil  MuraU  liolding  up  a  printed  paper. 

"  What  18  it?"  exolaimed  bU  in  a  breath. 

"  Read!  —  mewtomea  ies  reined. >  "  replied  Murat, 
"  and  you  will  learn  that  nU,  queetia  as  t/ou  are,  you  will 
to-morrow,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  during  the  msr- 
riage  ceremooy,  have  tlie  honor  of  bearing  the  traia  of  the 
imperial  mautle  of  your  august  sister- in-law," 

"  Napoleon  can  never  request  of  ns  such  an  insulting 


^H  office,"  sfud 


"It  is  DO  re<jueitl, "  e&id  Jerome,  "the  emperor  i-ant- 
majtds  it." 

"As  for  me,"  cried  la  Priiweaae  Boi-gfi^e,  "  I  would 
like  to  see  myaelf  touch  her  odious  mantle  !  " 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself,  sister,"  said  tbe  queen  of 
Naples,  "  this  matter  does  not  concern  either  you  or  the 
(/fuiide  (luckpKse;  you  are  neither  of  you  queens." 

••  But  I  am  more  thuu  a  parveiiue  queen,"  gasped 
Pauline,  between  her  sobs,  "my  husband  was  a  noble 
from  birth." 

"  I,  for  one,  will  not  ofticiate  as  the  waiting-woman  of 
my  sister-in-law,"  said  the  queen  of  Naples  haughtilv. 

■■  1  could  not  venture  to  hint  at  such  a  degradation  to 
my  wife,  —the  daufrhter  of  the  king  of  Wurtembei-g," 
declared  .lerome. 

".Sons  and  daughters,  son-in-law  and  daugliter-iu-law," 
said  ^faclame  M>>re,  "  bear  in  miud  that  Napol^on^  is 
accustomed  to  be  obej'cd.  He  is  entirely  wrong  in  this 
matter :  but  if  he  is  resolved,  you  will  obej-." 

'■  The  others  ma\  do  as>  they  like  ;  but  not  /,  Afadamf 
M^re,"  said  the  s[>oiled  beauty.  Pauline. 

"  You.  like  the  rest"  replied  Madame  Bonaparte, 
with  decision. 
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At  that  moment  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
usher  announced,  "  The  Emperor !  " 

It  was  in  vain  that  Pauline  tried  to  conceal  her  tears  of 
rage  ;  or  that  the  queen  of  Naples  endeavored  to  smoothe 
her  ruffled  brow ;  or  that  Murat  hastily  sheathed  his  splen- 
did sword,  which  he  had  just  drawn  in  mock  defiance  to 
the  imperial  command. 

'^  Madame  la  Princesse  BorgMse!  explain  what  all  this 
means,"  said  Napoleon,  with  severity. 

"  My  sisters  and  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  carry  the 
mantle  of  your  wife,"  Pauline  exclaimed  defiantly. 

' '  What !  do  you  all  refuse  ?  "  asked  the  emperor. 

"I  cannot  disgrace  my  crown,"  sobbed  Caroline 
Marat. 

"  I  will  not  publicly  outrage  my  unhappy  mother ! " 
bravely  said  Hortense. 

"  And  you,  Eliza?  "  remarked  Napoleon  ;  "you  proba- 
bly dread  the  reproaches  of  your  husband.  Ladies,  what 
did  I  owe  to  you  when  I  was  called  upon  to  reign  over 
France  ?  I  have  placed  you  all  on  such  a  giddy  elevation 
that  it  has  turned  your  heads.  I  have  bestowed  upon 
your  husbands  and  yourselves  kingdoms,  principalities, 
and  splendid  establishments ;  I  have  overwhelmed  you 
with  wealth  and  honors.  What  are  you  without  me? 
Which  of  you  could  sustain  yourself,  if  I  did  not  stretch 
out  my  hand  to  support  you  ?  Oh !  so  this  is  the  tone 
that  you  assume  !  Your  thrones  belong  to  you  by  feudal 
right?  Mark  me,  ladies;  the  archchancellor  of  state 
shall  make  to  vou,  or  rather  to  ^'our  husbands,  an  official 
declaration  ;  and  whichever  one  among  you  ventures  to 
disobey  my  commands,  shall  be  considered  as  a  culprit, 
and  shall  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  era^vc^.  Kxv^  ^a» 
regards  yon,  Madame  Borgh^se,  wbo  \iaviat  vja  \y3  ^^>st 
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ftUiutce,  a»  boou  as  the  marriage  y?/es  Iiave  terminaled 
you  will  leave  Paris  ;  aod  as  you  first  gave  llie  signal  ot 
reMstniive,  »o  yoa  Hball  l>e  the  first  to  obey.  It  is  m) 
express  determination  that  tbe  empress,  archduchess  of 
AuHtria.  Hhall  re«oive  all  tbe  booiage  due  to  her  birth  and 
rauk." 

Tht!  emiieror  thfii  haughtily  withdrew.  The  poor  Pritt- 
ceSH  Uorgh^se  fell  upon  the  floor  in  violent  hysterica ;  Utd 
Napoleon,  hiiviug  been  apprised  of  the  fact,  sent  hia  pfa^ 
tlcian  to  attend  her,  bearing  also  the  information  to  her. 
that  it  was  the  mmmaiid  of  tbe  emperor  that  she  flbould 
be  perfectly  recovered  before  the  nest  day.  So  Paiiline 
ootild  not  feign  sickness,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  herselT 
to  her  fate.  But  even  Napoleon  himself  could  not  con- 
(liKir  women's  tears  ;  and  although  his  unwilling  relations 
were  forced  to  obey  his  imperial  command,  that  fatal 
truiii  of  the  empress,  measuring  twelve  yards  in  length. 
W!iH  liorue  by  weeping  queens  and  princesses,  who  diil 
not  even  try  to  conceal  their  tears  of  mortification;  and 
tlii^V  doubtless  then  realized  that  an  empress  of  roysi 
birth  WHS  not  after  all  such  a  desirable  acquisition  to 
their  family  as  they  had  sup|>osed.  If  poor  Josephine 
hud  not  been  too  generous  to  be  spiteful,  and  too  sari  to 
note  aught  but  her  own  humiliation  and  woe,  she  might 
have  felt  herself  somewhat  avenged  by  her  unconscious 
Huecessor.  As  the  goi^^cous  spectacle  passed  through  the 
mngiiifieent  gallei'y  wbieh  connected  the  Tuileries  with  the 
Ijouvre,  a  child  exclaimed  to  its  mother ;  — 

"  Mauinia,  why  does  the  queen  of  Holland  cry?  I 
t.houG;bt  queens  wore  always  Laughing." 

Poor  llortouwe!  It  was  indeed  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
thai.  hIu'  sho\ild  litivc  been  foveed  to  boar  the  mantle 
of  tJie  woman  w\\i-.  was  ««  wn^'O^'i  ^tt\.-^\*.vv'C\xtt|,\««  tiorn 
mother. 
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Whenever  Josephine's  friends  conversed  in  her  pres- 
ence regarding  the  woman  who  had  taken  her  place,  she 
was  careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  remark  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  censure  of  Maria  Louisa,  though  her 
son'ow  could  not  be  concealed.  "  He  will  never  love 
her,"  she  exclaimed  with  deep  feeling ;  ''  he  has  sacrificed 
everything  to  his  politics ;  but  his  first  wife  —  yes,  his 
first  wife,  will  forever  possess  his  confidence."  And  she 
did  not  deceive  herself  in  this  belief,  for  the  ex-empress 
had  reason  upon  many  occasions  to  exult  in  the  irresistible 
ascendency  she  still  exercised  over  Napoleon. 

On  hearing  of  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  Josephine 
evinced  her  generous  sympathy  by  making  a  present  to 
the  baby  archduke  of  a  little  carriage  drawn  by  two 
superb  merinos.  The  emperor  was  much  pleased  with 
this  kind  attention,  but  when  he  spoke  of  it  to  Maria 
Louisa,  the  Austrian  was  offended ;  for  she  could  never 
endure  to  hear  a  word  of  praise  regarding  the  woman  who 
had  preceded  her,  and  she  always  tried  to  prevent  Napo- 
leon's visits  to  his  former  wife.  But  the  emperor  never 
ceased  to  honor  Josephine  by  frequent  letters,  hurried 
visits,  and  constant  delicate  attentions.  Josephine  was 
never  forgotten  by  him,  and  he  always  spoke  of  her  with 
new  and  increasing  interest.  He  was  displeased  with 
certain  of  his  courtiers  who  affected  to  forget  the  for- 
saken Josephine.  "Have  you  been  to  Malmaison?" 
he  would  inquire  of  them.  "How  does  the  empress?" 
and  these  fickle  courtiers  perceived  that  if  they  would 
please  the  emperor,  they  must  pay  their  respects  to  Jose- 
phine. Often  when  returning  from  a  hunt.  Napoleon 
would  go  and  surprise  Josephine  at  Malmaison  with  a  visit, 
and  walk  with  her  in  the  garden,  convevaui^  ^\\*Vv  ^Ss^fc 
greatest  intereet  about  all  his  affairs ;  aV\e  vi?i"^  %\}^>ksa  tw^'^ 


intimnte  coiin<laiit.  To  JoMophine  alone  could  lie  von- 
fldn  hi*  innwMt  tlutiiiihUi,  nuri^  i>f  iiorvur  lieiitg  Wtntjed. 
sail  Blwftya  roonivtiig  hfr  mtml  d«vuU-il  iat4;rwt.  Tbe 
iimpcrur  would  l)fu^n  •eud  irurd  to  Lht.-  grKiitl  ^ch^  to 
deuln  till*  ICmiirrw  Maria  Lotiiaa  at  tlit^  ridiui{'«<!li<>"'l 
and  tlu'ii  t(>uk  advaiilH|i«  of  tlu.-  uiuiucut  uf  lllwrly  toga 
and  Miirjiriiu^  .IiHii;|iliini>  ut  Mnlmaiauri.  It  i«  aaiil  Uitt 
Na|iu)eon  wait  uiiinh  dUfilcaMcd  witli  HndniiH'  dif  1a  K.. 
bocauao.  liaviitK  I'ueQ  in  JoMiphine'a  wrviot,  ahe  |>rop«<M4 
to  fiilHl  the  aaine  clatieN  for  the  Kuiprcaa  Marin  Loaiw. 
"No,"  Hiiid  ho  with  indignation i  "alut  nimll  uot.  Al* 
tbijui;h  I  uin  ntiarf[fii  with  Ingmtitiidi!  t<rwunl<i  tn;  wif«. 
I  will  ii»V(!  it(>  Imitiitoi-N.  (iiiiwdally  among  tliu  iH-rMiiK 
whom  ahfl  haa  honored  with  her  cvnfideooo  and  loaded  witii 
her  t^von." 

AttuT  her  diroroe,  JoaephlDc  paaMsd  her  tinie  alterniliy 
at  Miilrnrii^'.ri  iind  tli.-  .'hnti'iuj  nt  Sfiviirrf.  Slu-  Ij.rrc  di». 
ptriiMcd  daily  bounty  Ui  jiinUHiidoH  of  |>uor  famllica,  «!» 
witrij  the  rciilpicntM  of  her  geuerouH  bencvoltui-i^  and  tbi 
oltJ«ct«  of  her  iiiirxifUHl  cure.  The  following  toiichlng  lo- 
ciduiit  lit  Maid  U>  have  oiiinirri'ij  Jntt  liuforo  Naiwlcon  aet 
Oiitoti  h<a  fatal  uampaigri  to  Etunaia. 

'I'Iki  KiDprcNH  JuaDjihiui!  waa  NKattfd  in  bnr  gallery  "I 
paiiitinga,  wlinii  the  eniperor  came  ujiou  hvr  nnawarw. 
and  found  her  reading  that  pniMage  in  the  life  of  iJiocletUii 
rehiliiig  to  hiH  alidkialion ;  "O  ye,  wlio  have  »Mn  dw 
Bf'iit«d  on  H  throne,  eome  now  and  nee  the  lettuce  wliit^b  ' 
have  planted  witli  my  own  hands !  "  Napoleon  uppeare'l 
to  lie  aingularly  Imprenaed  liy  theHe  wordtt,  and  oiiiil  tu 
•fonephiuo  with  nnuHUul  U-ndenieHti:  "  My  wife"  (f'"' "" 
he  eontlmied  U>  call  htir),  "  I  ithnll,  perhapa,  tenohw'' 
n>y  eonrnn  In  the  name  way,  an<l  take  pride  in  Mhciwinx 
the  liemitil'ni  fruita  of  your  KiinliTiB.  i.-iiltivated  by  iny"«" 
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ands,  to  the  envoys  of  the  different  nations  who  may 
>me  to  visit  Napoleon  the  Philosopher,** 

"So  much  the  better,"  answered  Josephine;  '*then 
lould  we  be  happy  indeed."  But  soon  her  eyes  filled 
ith  tears,  and  she  said  with  inexpressible  sadness  :  ^^  My 
iend,  you  have  a  new  wife  and  a  son ;  I  desire  hence- 
•rth  only  to  aid  you  by  my  counsels.  But  should  you 
''er  be  free,  or  should  the  blast  of  adversity  ever  deliver 
>u  to  your  enemies,  come,  come,  O  Bonaparte,  to  my 
perished  asylum !  " 

Josephine  was  verj'  desirous  to  behold  the  young  king 
r  Rome.  Madame  Montesquijp^.by  .tj[ie  order  of  the  em- 
aror,  went  to  Trianon  with  her  aqg'ust  4i^ve.  Hither 
:>sephine  went,  and  when  she  beheld  the  young  prince, 
^6  lavished  her  caresses  upon  his  baby  face,  exclaim- 

^  with  streaming  eyes:  "r',$^^gj2^  ^®^  freely  for 
i«  wrong  she  did  me  in  coming* to  usuJTO^place.  I  am 
:>w  willing  to  overlook  all  my  husband's^eMFbrs,  and  con- 
^m  myself  solely  about  the  happiness  of  a  father." 

Napoleon's  overthrow  was  the  result  of  political  errors, 
I  to  which  he  was  led  by  evil  advisers.     They  were  :  — 

^^1.  The  unjust  war  in  Spain  ;  an  almost  insupportable 
r^ught  upon  the  blood  and  treasure  of  France,  and 
bterly  unproductive  of  profit  or  glory. 

•'2.  The  divorce  of  his  wife  Josephine,  —  a  matter  of 
:>ld-blooded  calculation  ;  a  wrong  determination  as  to  the 
faults  to  arise  from  the  respective  positions  of  the  objects 
pOD  the  political  chessboard.  It  was  discarding  a  Fi*e7ich 
^ornan  for  an  Au8tria7i  princess.  It  offended  France ;  it 
nocked  all  hearts  by  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  love 
I  a  noble-minded,  innocent,  faithful,  and  beautiful  woman. 

"  8.  The  unfortunate  campaign  to  Russia^  au  e^oti 
'hioh  France  was  not  then  strong  etvow^Xi  \jc^  %\)i%\»xsw\ 
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tlitiugb  it  was  one  of  the  grandest  displays  of  niiltarf 
ptjwor  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Aod  yet,  with  all  Najioleoo's  plane,  it  was  not  kii  u 
who  afterwards  sat  upon  the  French  thione.  hut  the^nnt 
ttim  of  Joaepliine,  —  the  son  of  Hortense  and  Louis  Boa 
|iiirte  who  suhseqiiently  reigned  ovei'  France  as  Empiii 
Napoleon  III.  What  had  the  cruel  and  iniquitoui  ' "" 
availed  after  all?  Thus  a  wise  Providence  aeenu  I 
declare  to  the  sons  of  men  through  the  sequences  reaiiltiif 
from  such  historical  events,  Ye  shall  not  do  evil,  prw* 
iiiif  to  iiniigine  thai  thereby  good  may  at '     ' 

Napoleon's  uufortunate  and  unjust  war  with  S|Wi 
proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  an  enterprise  reganii? 
which  the  keen  intaitious  of  Josephine  had  not  deceiti'l 
her,  She  was  endowed  with  an  instinct  so  perfect,  iris* 
enabled  her  to  foresee  the  future  with  such  marveUf* 
skill,  that  it  amnuuted  with  her  almost  to  a  jrift  of  geont 
;uid  she  was  seldom  deceived  resijectinj 
tendency  of  any  of  NajMleon's  measures.  When  infoniwJ 
tliat  the  emperor  intended  to  place  Joseph  Bonaparte  ui** 
the  throne  of  Spain,  she  declared  that 
with  a  feelinf;  of  indescribable  aiarm." 

■'IVlien  Bonaparte  separated  from  Joaepbine,  he  1^ 
the  woman  who  had  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  'ii 
destinies.  It  was  she  who  had  in  a  manner  launched  hi> 
upon  fortune's  cur,  who  knew  how  to  uphold  him  in  epin 
of  envy,  who  was  the  guardian  angel  sent  by  Providen!' 
upon  the  earth  to  repair  a  thousand  wrongs ;  and  In* 
the  moment  he  repudiated  her.  Napoleon 
Napoleon,  began  to  be  a  prey  to  fearful  forchodinji 
This  false  step  was  a  triumph  to  his  eneniics.  an^i  "^ 
Europe  was  uma-Kcd  that  a  man  whose  former  achifi* 
ments  bad  co'jexrA  torn  V\vi\  ^v^x-^,  *,»aA4.  yRMs, 
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sort  of  ostentation,  run  after  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign 
whom  he  had  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  '  From  that 
moment'  (such  was  th(?  general  exclamation)  'that  Na- 
poleon shall  start  this  scandalous  project  of  a  divorce, 
and,  not  content  with  severing  the  bonds  which  are  for 
him  not  less  sacred  than  advantageous,  shall  dare  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  august  daughter  of  the  Caesars,  Napo- 
leon is  no  longer  anything  of  himself  ;  he  is  but  an  ambi- 
tious man.  He  will  tremble  for  the  result  of  the  part  he 
is  acting,  for  he  will  seek  to  sustain  himself  by  force  and 
not  by  popular  favor.'  " 

As  the  disasters  of  his  last  days  gathered  around  Napo- 
leon, he  said  to  Josephine  on  one  occasion,  when  paying 
ber  a  visit  at  Malmaison  :  — 

"  Josephine,  when  ray  soul  is  filled  with  pain,  I  feel  the 
need  of  a  true  friend  into  whose  bosom  I  may  pour  my 
sorrows.  What  asU)nishes  me  is,  that  men  should  study 
every  other  science  except  that  of  happiness.  'Tis  only 
in  retirement  that  I  have  found  it,  and  that  I  may,  per- 
haps, hereafter  meet  with  it !  " 

Josephine  said,  regarding  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the 
allied  sovereigns :  — 

*'  My  courtiers  could  not  long  conceal  from  me  the 
occupation  of  the  capital.  I  found  myself  almost  in  the 
sad  condition  of  the  family  of  Darius.  Siiould  1  await 
the  orders  of  my  husband's  conquerors,  or  should  I  go  and 
implore  their  generosity  ?  The  melancholy  state  to  which 
Bonaparte  was  reduced  wholly  engrossed  my  feelings 
and  my  thonghts.  I  was  resolved  t^)  share  his  death,  or 
to  follow  him  into  exile." 

"  Noble-hearted  woman  !  What  a  contrast  does  this 
'eeling  present  to  that  which  actuated  his  second  wife, 
rho  abandoned  him  as  readily  and  with  as  little  com- 
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punction  or  concern,  us  though  Lit  cliild  bad  heen  the  m 
of  »  Germau  boor,  hdc)  nut  of  oue  as  great  as  Cssui  or 
Alexander ! " 

While  Jost'phiiie  wae  at  Navarre,  and  aoxlously  aw*^ 
ing  the  nest  news  from  the  captured  city,  she  receiTai 
woiil  Trom  the  miniater  Talleyraud,  loviting  her  to  retm 
to  MulmaisoD,  to  meet  there  the  Emperor  Alexander  ami 
the  king  of  I'mssin.  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Hie 
queen  of  thut  |)alace  of  euchantments.  Of  her  interTtew 
with  these  Hovereigns,  Josephine  says  :  — 

"  I  thanked  thoee  magnanimous  princes  for  having  hiid 
ttie  generosity  to  honor  with  their  presence  the  forsai^cii 
wife  of  Honaparte  i  I  recommended  to  their  kind  consid- 
eration that  brave  army  which  had  long  displayed  find 
prodigies  of  valor ;  I  pleaded  the  cause  of  those  bni" 
Boldiers  who  etill  formed  a  bulwark  around  the  hern  ol 
Aiistei'litz ;  and  I  claimed,  earneatly  claimed,  the  libertT 
of  the  man  whom  I  still  loved.  I  forgot  all  his  wroi^ 
towards  me,  and  thought  only  of  hia  misfortunes," 

The  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  said  to  Josephine: 
"  I  congratLilftte  you  on  liaving  reigned  over  the  French. 
a  nation  so  wortiiy  to  he  well  governed  ;  1  congratulaW 
you  on  having  known  how  to  make  friends  while  on  the 
throne,  friends  who  have  followed  you  into  retirement. 
'Tis  to  you,  madame,  that  France  is  in  a  great  measart 
indebted  for  the  trauijuillity  she  enjoyed  during  the  fiisl 
years  of  your  husband's  reign.  Had  Napoleon  continued 
to  listen  to  your  advice,  he  would  probably  how  have 
reigned  over  a  great  and  generous  i>eople.  All  the  sot- 
ereigns  in  Europe,  and  myself  the  first,  would  ultimstely 
have  applauded  the  wisdom  fif  his  institutions  and  the 
streuEtth  of  hia  (government." 

When  Napo\i-on  vrtv\TOe(\  ^wa\  ■¥Saa\nt,vv,*,.anAwa? 
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once  more  receiving  the  acclamatious  of  his  adherents  at 
the  Tuileries,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  ''  melting 
mood,"  a  few  nights  after  his  return  thither,  and  he  sent 
for  M.  Horan,  one  of  the  physicians  who  had  attended 
Josephine  in  her  last  illness.  After  talking  about  his 
former  wife  with  much  feeling,  to  whom  he  certainly  was 
attached  even  when  he  so  cruelly  abandoned  her,  he  said 
to  the  physician :  — 

**  So,  Monsieur  Horan,  you  did  not  leave  the  empress 
during  her  malady?" 

"No,  sire." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  that  malady?" 

"  Uneasiness  of  mind — grief." 

'*  You  believe  that?"  and  Napoleon  laid  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  word  believe^  looking  steadfastly  in  the  doc- 
tor's face.  He  then  asked,  "Was  she  long  ill?  Did 
she  suffer  much?" 

**  She  was  ill  a  week,  sire ;  her  Majesty  suffered  little 
pain." 

"Did  she  see  that  she  was  dying?  Did  she  show 
courage?" 

"  A  sign  her  Majesty  made  when  she  could  no  longer 
express  herself,  leaves  me  no  doubt  that  she  felt  her  end 
approaching;  she  seemed  to  contemplate  it  without 
fear." 

**  Well !  —  well !  "  and  then  Napoleon,  much  affected, 
drew  close  to  M.  Horan,  and  added,  "  You  say  that  she 
was  in  grief ;  from  what  did  that  arise  ?  " 

"  From  passing  events,  sire,  from  your  Majesty's  posi- 
tion last  year." 

"  Ah !  she  used  to  speak  of  me,  then  ?  " 

"Often;  very  often." 

Here  Nnpoleon  drew  his  hand  acvosa  \v\%  «^^^^  ^>kns3«v 
firere  filled  with  tears,     lie  then  said  ;  — 
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■■Good  woman!    Uv  excellent  Josephine:     She 

0  tmly,  ilitl  Khe  iiolP    Ah!  »lic  was  a  Freuchwomau!" 

■>  Ub  yoe.  sire !  elio  lovrd  von,  and  she  noiild  Ustt 
pmved  it.  had  it  not  been  for  dread  of  displeasing  50a: 
«he  bad  couceived  au  idea." 

"  How?    What  would  abe  have  done?  " 

"'  She  one  day  said  that  as  empress  of  the  French  sfe 
woidd  drive  through  Paris,  with  eight  horses  to  her  coati. 
and  all  faer  boueehold  in  gala  livery,  to  go  and  rejoin  yoa 
at  Fontniaebleaii,  aud  uever  qnit  you  more." 

'•She  would  have  done  it!  She  was  capable  of  doin 
it  I"  esclaimed  Napoleon,  with  deep  emotion  and  em 
full  of  tears ;  aud  tht-u  he  asked  the  physician  the  moRl 
mliiute  questioua  about  the  last  haul's  of  Josephine:  UK 
nature  of  her  disease,  the  friends  and  attendants  who 
were  nround  her  at  the  hour  of  hei'  death,  and  the  a»- 
duct  of  ht'i-  two  I'liiklieu  Eugene  siud  Horteuse. 

How  different  was  Josephine's  fidelity  to  the  man  wbo 
had  even  cut  her  to  liie  heart  by  his  cruel  desertion  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  but  whom  in  his  din 
misfoi'tnues  she  did  not  ceiiee  to  love  and  desire  to  aid. 
from  the  cold  aiiathy  of  the  woman  who  bad  taken  hw 
rightful  place ! 

After  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  and  his  departure  to  the 
isliiud  of  Ellia.  Josephine  fell  into  a  profound  uielancboly. 
For  several  days  she  preferred  to  remain  alone.  Her 
ladies  noticed  that  she  often  perused  a  letter  wliieb  tb* 
emperor  had  written  to  her  from  Bricnne.  in  which  lit 
said:  — 

"Josephine,  while  revisiting  the  spot  where  1  passed 
my  early  childluiod,  and  eoiuparing  the  peaceful  hours  1 
then  enjoyed  willi  the  agitations  whieh  I  now  cxjterienci'. 
I  din  constrniviPi\  ta  aaN  \o  ws-seU  AV>!ai?tt:>is.\\i.iQ  longer— 
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•  to  me  it  would  this  day  be  a  blessing,  —  but  I  would  07ice 
s«  more  see  Josephine,'* 

-V      Speaking  of  Napoleon  at  this  time,  she  is  reported  to 

^  hETe  said  :  ^^  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom  he  intrusted  all 

hi8  secrets — all  except  the  one  which  has  caused  his  ruin  ; 

and  had  he  communicated  that  to  me  in  season,  I  should 

f  itill  have  enjoyed  his  presence ;  and  by  means  of  my 

,  oooDsels  he  would  perhaps  have  escaped  these  new  calami- 

^  ties." 

Among  the  last  words  uttered  by  the  faithful  Josephine, 

,   were  these,   regarding  Napoleon,  whose  loved  portrait 

,  she  then  gazed  upon:  ^^  Banished  to  an  island  under  a 

,  foreign  sky,  torn  from  France,  from  a  wife  and  a  beloved 

1^  smi)  from  all  his  friends ;  fallen  from  the  palaces  of  kings, 

^  among  the  hills  of  Elba,  overcome  by  cares  and  fatigues, 

«  sad  and  melancholy,  alone  amidst  the  dwellers  upon  that 

islaDd,  there  still  remains  to  him  one  faithful  Pylades, 

2  and  a  few  warriors  who  have  voluntarily  shared  his  exile. 

.  Bonaparte  can  never  find  consolation  in  his  deep  misfor- 

tanes,  except  in  the  reflection  that  there  still  remains  to 

him  one  true  friend  who  hath  never  ceased  to  watch  over 

-  his  precious  life.     But,  alas !  she  is  lost  for  him." 

^^  Josephine,  Bonaparte's  last  friend ;  Josephine,  the 
first  object  of  his  ambition,  and  the  only  woman  whom  he 
truly  loved.  Bonaparte  was  fortunate  while  her  lot  was 
oonnected  with  his.  His  after-life  was  less  miserable 
while  she  survived.  Dying,  she  still  wished  to  press  his 
band ;  his  name  was  the  last  word  she  uttered,  and  her 
last  tear  fell  upon  his  portrait." 

Time  destroys  great  reputations,  but  that  of  Napoleon's 
first  wife  will  be  deathless  while  woman's  self-sacrific- 
ing love  remains. 

**  At  Jeast,"  Bfiid  Josephine,  with  d^m%  Vvt^^^iJcvv  "-^  -^yJ^ 
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ka»t  I  kIiuH  carry  with  me  noiue  i-egreta.  I  have  aimed 
ftt  the  gootl  of  tilt!  Kri'Hfh  jn-ojile  ;  I  have  done  all  Id  mv 
power  tH  priinwitt!  it,  umi  I  niiiy  eny  with  truth  to  all  wlin 
Attend  niP  in  my  lai-t  monients,  that  utver.  no,  never,  did 
thi!  firat  wife  of  Nnpolcon  itotiapartc  cuiise  a  tear  to 
flow." 

Boftutiful  May  had  already  clothed  the  gardens  of 
Malmaisoii  with  verdure  and  adorned  them  with  radiAol 
flowers,  The  sunset  tiota  criniBoiied  the  western  horizon, 
and  tipped  the  white  clouds  with  purple  and  gold.  The 
birdu  in  tlie  groves  were  softly  carolling  their  vesper 
aongtt,  and  Iho  gentle  )>reeze,  swaying  the  delicate  leaver, 
fanned  with  caresBing  touch  the  fevered  cheek  of  ik 
dying  Josephine,  who,  with  eyes  fast  dimaiiog  in  dealb, 
gnned  once  more  througii  the  open  window  upon  llie 
loved  beauties  of  her  favorite  Malmaison,  which  on  (Jiii 
2'.lth  of  Miiy,  1811.  seemed  to  have  put  on  new  loveliness 
t(i  comfort  the  gentle  spirit  so  soon  to  take  a  fond  anii 
last  farewell.  Ab  the  fihudowa  of  twilight  deepened,  aod 
the  dying  empress  looked  once  more  on  the  portrait  of 
her  idolized  Imsbaiid,  the  emperor,  she  exclaimed,  "i'li* 

iVKtlw Napoleon!"  and  closed  lier  eyoa on  earth, and 

paused  beyond  the  portals  of  mortal  life.  i 

"The  death  of  Josephine  threw  all  France  into  tears.] 
and  even  strangers  shared  in  the  general  sorrow.  Thy  I 
wilrtcsaed  thu  universal  regrets  her  deatli  occasioned,  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  to  the  praise  of  both  the  friends  aM 
foes  of  llonapiirte,  that,  on  this  mournful  occasion,  i^ 
uiiiled  lo  HniltiT  IlinverM  upon  the  tnnib  of  the  woman  wh) 
ivid  ndonic'd  llie  hiippy  days  of  the  ilhistrioua  exile. 

On  Iho  'M  of  June,  the  funeral  honors  were  paid  lotlK 
mortal  remains  of  the  Empress  .Inaephine,  in  the  pari^ 
ohnrch  at  Ruel.     Commissinuers  from  the  Kovereien* 
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Russia  and  Prassia  headed  the  procession,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Malmaison  to  Ruel.  Many  foreign  princes, 
marshals,  generals,  and  officers  of  the  French  and  allied 
armies  escorted  the  renowned  remains. 

The  military  consisted  of  Russian  Hussars  and  the 
NfttioDal  Guards  of  France.  The  chief  mourners  were 
Prince  Eugene,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Marquis 
de  Beauharnais  (brother-in-law),  Count  de  Tascher 
(nephew).  Count  de  Beauharnais  (cousin),  and  the 
grandchildren  of  the  deceased  empress. 

The  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  while  the  bishops  of  Evreux  and  Ver- 
sailles assisted  in  the  religious  ceremonies.  The  body 
of  the  empress  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  afterwards  placed  in  one  of  sycamore  wood  covered 
with  black  cloth.  The  casket  was  deposited  in  a  vault 
in  the  church  at  Ruel,  over  which  was  raised  a  ckapelle 
ardente  formed  of  funeral  hangings;  the  altar,  richly 
;.  decorated  in  the  form  of  a  tomb,  and  the  altar-piece, 
lepresenting  a  cross,  were  surmounted  by  a  canopy.  On 
Lflie  right  was  placed  a  statue  of  Immortality,  on  the  left 
tiiat  of  Religion.  A  sepulchral  lamp  was  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  the  ckapelle  ardente, 
Qaeen  Hortense,  who  had  been  conveyed  to  the  church 
Fore  the  funeral  obsequies,  knelt  for  a  long  time  beside 
tomb,  with  her  brother,  after  the  other  mourners  had 
ift  the  church. 
The  spot  is  now  marked  by  a  monument  of  white  mar- 
ie, representing  the  empress  kneeling  in  her  coronation 
^beSy  and  bears  this  simple  and  touching  inscription  :  — 

EUGENE  AND   HORTENSE  TO  JOSEPHINE. 

The  widow  and  the  orphan  went  daily  to  weep  b^  Vv^:^ 


tomb.  Nmny  of  ber  fsiUinil  frieodH  coDtinoed  to 
viaita  to  UiD  but  rwtiog'plscc  uf  Iter  wboee  memor;  mt 
bonored  1>;  universal  r<'a[)ecl  and  sincere  mourning, 
poor  mod  the  ricb  alike  bouond  ber  life  aad  nwutned  her 
death.  '■  What  now  remains  to  Jowpbiuo  bi  Uie  reooUw- 
lioii  of  tiei'  pood  deeds,"  — a  more  flttiiig  memorial  thu 
coatly  ruonuucnt  or  marble  aarcophagus  of  iDO«t  cUmk 
rate  art. 

As  an  em|imi),  none  can  claim  a  more  exalted  plwe 
aa  the  pernonificatioa  of  grace,  beaut,v,  and  tjaeenlj' dif 
nlty.  Bui  It  i«  AH  a  wowm/w  —  bh  a  Ff{ft  und  a  motikr' 
tbat  Die  brightest  halo  of  glory  rrown)<  the  pure  bnnri' 
Josephine :  and  as  J^mv'*  Martyr,  slie  lias  ^^.xaeA  'it 
hlKhent  place  amongst  tbe  •elf-sacrificing  women  of  ~~ 
t'jcii:  fuliiu. 


■' 
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i,ir  equestrienne,  who  sits  so  spleudidly,  who  rides  so 
jaiiessly  ?  " 
"  'Tis  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  Comtesse  de  T^ba." 
Born  in  Spain  in  1826,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  her 
arly  days  were  passed  among  the  picturesque  scenery 
ith  which  the  pen  of  Irving  has  made  us  familiar.     Her 
itber,  the  Count  de  Montijo  and  T6ba,  was  a  grandee  of 
pain,  and  from  him  she  inherited  many  titles  of  nobility. 
Washington    Irving,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  knew  her 
lother,  Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick,  and  was  a  frequent 
isitor  at  her  house,  where  he  soon  made  friends  with  the 
ttle  Eugenie  ;  and  in  later  years,  when  she  was  dazzling 
Europe  with  the  costliness  of  her  costumes  and  the  splen- 
or  of  her  court,  he  recalled  with  interest  and  amusement 
tie  many  times  he  had  held  upon  his  knee  the  future  em- 
pess  of  the  French,  "  when  she  was  an  alert,  dark-eyed 
btle  girl,  doubtless  very  happy  to  be  entertained  with 
ich  stories  of  her  native  land  as  he  could  tell  her." 
From  Spain  she  was  sent  to  Toulouse,  and  afterwards 
Bnstol,  to  pursue  her  education ;    and  when  she  left 
liool,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  easy  in  manners  and 
lent  in  conversation,  —  which  she  could  carry  on  with 
^parently  equal  ease  in  Spanish,  English,  or  in  French, 
-  possessing  more  than  average  information,  and  dis- 
^ying  a  readiness  and  aptness  of  repartee  approaching 
^  brilliancy  of  wit,  with  a  beauty  striking  and  excep- 
^nal,  a   form   slender  and  perfectly  moulded,   a  com- 
Bxion  brilliantly  fair,   and  black  eyes,  large  and  ex- 
cessive, it  is  not  surprising  that  she  became  successively 
^  belle  of  the  season  in  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid. 
"While  in  London  she  was  introduced  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
^n  an  exile  from  France,  and  distinguished  efe\^^^  l^x 
e  diB&stroas  failure  of  his  first  attempt  U>  o\ex>^TQr«  "CoR^ 


Kuveranietit  or  IjuiiU  Philippe.  In  1851  she  met  bim 
n^nin.  He  wim  Ihe^n  callt^il  NajioUf/n  III.,  adcI  vbe  wu 
regardMl  sit  ono  of  Uio  luMlerit  of  fuilijoa  Iti  Pari*.  Hw 
NttoDtion*!  lo  li<-r  turiuJnitUy  liettiirnc  mnrkiNl  nod  sugKutive. 
and  flaall;  ti«  offered  to  oLare  with  her  hiit  throne.  On 
the  224]  or  •lauiury,  18&8,  the  a|iproachiiif{  nuptial*  were 
a»nr>anct^  pnliltcl.v  to  the  SeDat«.  In  this  conuuunin- 
tton,  Napoleim  tliiiit  i.-x{(r«»»cd  hliuMcIf :  — 

■>  I  fwmi!,  then,  gisntlemeD,"  be  natd.  "  to  annouoce  Hut 
I  have  preferred  the  iroraan  whom  I  love  and  whom  I 
rvii|it!Ct,  to  oni!  who  i«  uuknowu,  and  whoat:  ntliance  wonid 
have  had  advaiitagwt  loinKlcl  with  itavridwa.  She  «)» 
iina  been  tb-^  object  of  ni,v  |>rur<'n)n(»;  in  of  princely  deactot. 
French  in  heart,  \>y  education,  and  the  recollection  of  tbf 
blood  ihed  h;  her  father  In  the  cause  of  tlie  Empira,  tbi 
liaa.  na  a  .Spaniard,  the  odranlage  of  not  liarlog  in  PndM 
ji  fiiTiiily  til  wliimi  iL  iiiikIiI  !ii-  iii-fCBKHry  U)  give  lioiww 
ami  fortllnl^  Kii<lt>we<l  wiUi  uU  ttte  ijualitiea  of  mtDd. 
etic  will  tie  the  ornamftnt  of  the  throue.  In  the  da;  e( 
danger  she  will  ttc  oue  of  itit  ouragcouM  Etnpporters.  A 
Calholic,  abu  will  nddreMM  to  IIi;aven  the  same  prsjrn 
with  in«  for  llii!  Imppiiitinn  of  Franrje.  In  fine,  by  bet 
griicB  and  her  ^ixAtiKM,  she  will,  I  firmly  lio{>e,  endeavot 
to  revive  In  the  snnid  [Kwition  tlie  virtues  of  the  EmpttM 
.fostiphlne." 

Ou  the  :!Utli  of  ■Innuar)',  the  civil  marriage  of  Ixioli 
Napolnou  with  Mudnmoiselle  de  Monti  Jo  look  place  st  (be 
TiiileriGM,  and  on  the  following  Any  the  religion*  ceretiionit* 
were  celebrated  nt  the  catliedral  of  NAtre  Dame.  NevM 
had  the  aretien  of  that  vvnerabk  pile  Irxiked  down  upon  ■ 
mori!  brilliant  nsHiiiiililagi!.  The  imperial  couple  sat  oi 
two  throne*  enacted  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  and  tt» 
reprenentntives  of  the  army,  of  the  Senate,  of  the  muDid- 
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pal  authorities,  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps  surrounded 
them.  All  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Catholic  service, 
all  the  opulence  of  France's  great  capital,  all  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  court,  all  the  grim  majesty  of  the 
military  ;  science,  art,  and  lavish  luxury, —  all  were  united 
and  exhausted  on  the  incidents  and  displays  of  this  mo- 
mentous occasion. 

At  last  all  was  over,  and  to  the  echoing  shouts  of  "  Vive 
r Imp4ratrice  r'  Eugenie  de  Montijo  returned  with  her 
imperial  consort  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  career  of  the  great  Napoleonic  dynasty  is  without 
a  parallel  either  in  anci^n^  or  ipodern, times.  Long  since, 
the  universal  judgment  of  mankinds  has  decided  that  its 
founder.  Napoleon  I.,  was  in  ever}'  respect  as  great  a 
hero,  and  probably  a  greater,  than  Alexander,  Caesar,  or 
Charlemagne,  the  thr^e  most Xe^PQ^Affl  t^Riesentatives  of 
ambitious  daring  in  the; world's  history,  "the  variety  and 
extent  of  Napoleon's  abilities,  both  as  a'' commander,  a 
legislator,  and  a  ruler,  place  him  above  all  his  rivals; 
while  the  splendor  of  his  victories,  the  extent  of  his  con- 
quests, and  the  grandeur  of  his  elevation,  exceeds  theirs 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

^^  But  in  addition  to  all  these  elements  of  superior 
greatness,  the  family  of  Napoleon  I.  add  an  unequal  at- 
traction to  his  career.  None  of  his  illustrious  rivals  could 
boast  of  a  wife  as  graceful  and  bewitching  as  Josephine, 
or  as  high-born  and  nobly  descended  as  Maria  Louisa. 
None  could  claim  brothers  as  sagacious  as  Joseph,  as 
gallant  as  Murati  as  ca[)able  as  Lucien,  as  romantic  as 
Jerome.  None  could  point  to  as  many  relatives  who 
were  sovereign  princes  and  princesses,  and  who  owed 
their  lofty  elevations  to  his  own  powerful  «c\:\xi.  Kxv^ 
none  had  a  succeBsov  equal  iu  ta\eut  ati^  vck  ^'i«^'c^Xfc^ 
Bucceeafnl  daring,  to  Napoleon  111 .'' 
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lous,  and  vindictive  by  starts.  —  such  s  people  could  bare 
bwD  gov«rued  nt  tliat  crisis  oiilv  by  sach  a  ruin,  ^od 
iiingto- Landed,  by  tlie  tiheer  force  of  liia  genius,  and  tbe 
moral  [lowcr  wlilcrJi  ih  Itie  body-guard  of  genius,  he  go»- 
eraud  tUinti  wiwly  unil  weU.  In  spit«  of  almost  tni-iiunidf 
Dppusitioiii  in  the  face  of  almost  unsunuountabU  obett' 
d«H,  he  raised  tbeoi.  step  by  step,  to  be  regarvied  as  tb 
mout  euli^htened  nation  of  Enr ope  ;  he  unsparingtr  pr» 
moled  their  national  welfare,  be  perceptibly  diininishtd 
Hieir  natioDitl  evils ;  in  short,  for  nearly  ttventy  years  be 
waa  the  glory  of  France  and  the  wonder  of  tbe  world." 

The  nlllauce  iMtneen  France  and  England  having  te- 
minateil  so  gloriously  for  the  arms  and  diplomacy  of  botb 
oouutries,  the  einperor  and  empreBs  of  the  French,  ii 
1855,  visited  Queen  Victoria  in  her  own  dominions.  prob»- 
bly  tliu  first  instance  on  record  in  which  a  reigning  Frewi 
moiinreh  set  foot  upon  (he  soil  of  liis  hereditary  foes- 
TliO  rejoicings  on  tliis  occasion  were  prodigious,  ami 
Ijouis  Napoleon,  who  had  once  paced  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don a  penniless  wanderer,  was  received  in  the  same 
ciipital  with  nuiversal  j^reelingH,  with  flying  banners,  will 
military  salutes,  with  tlie  congratulations  of  the  sovereign 
ami  nohilily,  and  with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  niii- 
lliinH.  Albert  ami  Victoria  in  a  short  time  returned  tte 
compliment,  and  the  scene  was  transferred  from  Ijondw 
to  I'aris.  "On  that  memorable  occasion  France's  gii 
aud  brilliant  capital,  that  great  centre  of  the  worid'* 
civilization  and  luxury,  assumed  unwonted  hues  of  splen- 
dor, exhibited  sceues  of  luiusnal  festivity  and  rejoicing, 
iiiid  exhausted  hcrvaricil  and  iiiTinite  resources  to  imprest, 
di'lifiht,  and  charm  her  august  visitors." 

The    fcVicitv  oi    \-o\m    NavolPfn    was    now    about 
fiTcivc  ■^  fiivt\n'i'i\v(5:TfteTi\,a.\S."\\-TC.AV\ft'^vA&.,CT.-i«i(!,vio" 
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ous  empire  to  be  strengthened  by  an  additional  element  of 
l>erpetuity  and  power.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1856,  a 
son  was  bom  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  On  that 
occasion,  the  emperor  thus  addressed  the  Senate  :  '^  The 
Senate  has  participated  in  my  joy  on  hearing  that  Heaven 
has  given  me  a  son,  and  you  have  hailed  as  a  happy  event 
the  birth  of  a  child  of  France.  I  intentionally  make  use 
of  that  expression.  In  fact,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  my 
ancle,  who  had  applied  to  the  new  system  created  by  the 
Revolution  all  that  was  great  and  elevated  in  the  old 
regime,  had  resumed  that  ancient  denomination  of  the 
children  of  France.  The  reason  is,  gentlemen,  that  when 
an  heir  is  born  who  is  destined  to  perpetuate  a  national 
system,  that  child  is  not  only  the  scion  of  a  family,  but 
idso  in  truth  the  son  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  appel- 
lation points  out  to  him  his  duties.  If  this  were  true 
under  the  old  monarchy,  which  represented  exclusively 
th£  privileged  class,  how  much  more  so  is  it  now,  when 
llie  sovereign  is  the  elect  of  the  nation,  the  first  citizen  of 
the  country,  and  the  representative  of  the  interests  of  all? 
I  thank  you  for  the  kind  wishes  which  you  have  expressed 
Ibr  this  child  of  France  and  for  the  empress.'* 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  realized  national  hopes 
long  deferred.  And  never  was  title  more  perfectly  repre- 
sentative of  truth  and  fact,  than  that  of  ^^  Fila  de 
France."  The  son  of  France,  —  the  son  of  the  nation,  — 
the  gift  of  Providence  to  the  people.  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  the  title  was  bestowed,  and  in  this  sense  that  it  was 
interpreted  by  the  country.  Throughout  France  the  joy 
manifested  was  excessive,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
and  public  bodies  of  all  kinds  came  forward  with  affection- 
ate eagerness  to  manifest  their  sympathy  va  \.Vi<e^\i%.\p^\\v<^%»» 
of  Hbeir  sovereign.     What  prophet  coT\\d  t\i«u  \i«R^  tet«- 
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lin|j«rinl.  ftwl  /"^c  ''«  Ffifu-M,  hIviw  liirtli  «riiM  mm  w 
lirrjttdljr  haJIml.  wh'MM!  fuUirv  M««inei)  no  lirUliaiil.  mwJ  *h» 
wma  Itfrir  b>  tbr  graiulMt  UirrMw  In  Kun^,  Wfjokl,  ti  i 
few  7«!sn,  Iw  Ml  rsik»  in  «  fiNwiip)  Uwl,  %.w\  Out  M- 
HMtcljr,  «t  tlw  Mrly  ■«;«  'rf  twrnity'ttiri!*,  tiM  ^rrfiM  rf 
tUMtOe  MVMgM  wMil'l  t«rrji)nAU  bi*  <Mnwr  nmM  Kim  iriHi 

It  i*  a  \irSyflil  Maj'  afbtrnown  tn  liw  jr^r  Itu7.  Ml 
•vny  ■virntif  Lcwliuf;  t<>  ttw-  va«t  urifa  </f  tlue  tUmmff  A 
;Vu/-ii  U  rrmrrlMl  wilii  mwIIcim  fitOMMrx  of  trtMipa,  Mi«nhil| 
•ritti  aUlf-lj  trifwl  Bwl  martial  niiMi/r  t//  tim  gnuHl  ff» 
<l«%v'MM.  F'TT  hill  Ma)p«t7  NaiioiMm  Ui.  ia  tobaU.fi 
tianiirnt  tlia  (^tumI  hfilu>  (^omitaiitliK  of  Baiifai,  a—a( 
tttuw  pnMie  fwrtvif «  by  wU«b  hi  cibiMw,  to  mm*  pM 
•ttvantiVK,  th«  i»t(«nirllt  nnA  mafeaty  nf  lifa  amy,  i* 
fur  ti«  t(ii'  lyi-  niu  ri-iuU,  aUma  lurth  (rank*  'if  1^ 
Hnin-,  nrf)  tlifHiif)!  ttw!  iinin''HM!  [>i!ni|M<.'tit'«  «(  Uk 
uiljiu-unt  iMKili'varil*.  ((lllb^InK  artnA  rrf  i:»vi»lry  mA  kf 
tnutry  flauli  ttrfiflitly  iti  tlwt  ruyK  'if  thu  r«rnlf(eftl  mid.  A* 
tint  himr  ot  twr  tirlln  fnrni  tlitt  \ttfly  Umt^»  iA  lb 
fnval>/|iM,  MVi'flty  itcHumnd  nuw,  diwpiNMwl  mt  u  bi  |<r» 
fliii:<!  tlwr  nwMt  atitiliriw-  awl  irii];riM<iivc  tttlvA.  ataitd 
m^rtlnrtlrMi  in  RtilitAfy  array,  awaiting  ttiir  apfffVHub  t' 
ttiut  «in((1f  itifln  wlwi  h<M  wr  tuintlmlly  Kfa«|>MJ  awl  uaia' 
t«intul  Mv  M!"[>tf«  Iff  il'irrilrii'm  in  Vrmntti. 

tUnni  lit  th<!  //'/'#''  '/*'«  ItiiiiliOl^it,  Mue  Uimnrin^  hwm  'ff  tt* 
yJi"-  '/*  Trlmiiphf.  and  a  liniiilrMl  utbtr  wmunMiM*  t^ 
anfliltMftnrftl  IwniKy  an'1  liiaUiri'!  '.icUtTity,  art  wiihinlla' 
viitir,  rynflliinintfi  **itli  Viw.  tna)<!«ty  nX  military  ynrnm 
tUMfinhlMl  tn  llicir  (wntw,  a  muf  ^atB  at  aurlv»iM  imK- 
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At  length  the  graceful  waving  of  red  and  white  plames, 
and  the  gleam  of  polished  silver  helmets  on  the  Pont  de 
Jena^  the  roll  of  a  thousand  drums  and  the  music  of  a 
thoasand  trumpets  indicate  the  approach  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  his  illustrious  guest. 

Surrounded  by  his  magnificent  Etat  Major^  composed 
of  the  chief  officers  of  all  the  regiments,  the  emperor 
rides  with  military  precision  into  the  centre  of  the  gor- 
geoas  array.  The  Champ  de  Marsj  familiar  as  it  has 
been  with  the  glories  of  tlie  First  Empire,  has  never  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austcrlitz  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  greater  martial  grandeur  than  this  which  now 
encompasses  this  man  who  has  never  seen  a  solitary  con- 
flict of  arms  or  commanded  a  single  battalion  in  the  field. 

On  the  right  of  the  emperor,  in  the  costume  of  a  Rus- 
sian admiral,  rides  the  (jrand  Duke  Constantine,  and  on 
his  left  the  Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Nassau, 
while  behind  them,  in  a  sumptuous  carriage,  arrayed  in 
the  most  gorgeous  and  elegant  of  toilettes^  the  very  pic- 
tore  of  loveliness  and  beauty,  comes  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie. 

Three  times  the  splendid  cort^e  passes  through  the 
field ;  after  which  the  emperor,  the  empress,  and  the 
grand  duke  take  up  their  positions  under  the  central 
pavilion  of  the  £cole  MUitaire^  and  the  defile  begins. 
Daring  three  hours  seventy  thousand  men,  com{>osed  of 
seventy-four  battalions  of  foot,  sixty  scjuadrons  of  cav- 
alry, and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  all 
arrayed  in  new  uniforms,  with  untarnished  arms  and  ac- 
coatrementB,  march  by  to  the  inspiring  notes  of  martial 
melody,  and  beneath  a  bright  and  propitious  sk}*. 
*^  Many  of  the  regiments  bear  immortal  names  upon  their 
banners,  which  mast  forcibly  remind  the  Grand  Duke 


ConntMitliM  of  tb/fW  thr'fanwd  mm)  Mtjodj  Mnjff^  a 
wlilth  tb«  ciAtmMii  |>'>w«r  rtf  the  First  Kmpin  ttHrvti  wiUi 
(l«n|M'nitc  finertfj  Kfxl  flTiTt  Ui  '-riiah  tirrirtr  thti  MKi-n* 
nf  tttfi  MiiN<'4/*it«  kingi*.  Nf'vcrtlwlciw.  Uie  K'snd  rtali* 
biohs  on  K(ini[>ln«piit)jr.  tutfl  iittera  nothlns  htil  jioltlf 
(dirsMM  of  prnifl*  MhI  M^nnDimdatkin." 

|)r*!»HUl  Umi  H|(lmi(t(]r' loving  i'sri»)fltiH.  All  th«  pae>jt' 
tfAetvion  of  the  First  Kmptre  wr^«  n»u>red.  and  h* 
n»][lcf4ad  no  meaiM  of  tirrprtiwli^  u[)cm  lii«  Milijrfiti  mi 
vptrtt  the  world  the  fcrnittntiiM  of  hi*  ponvn  nnd  tti 
•Mvrily  witli  wliH-ti  Iik  ant  npon  htM  Ihrmio. 

In  Un  enrly  purt  of  thfi  month  nf  Jannnry,  IMi^M 
Um  tMnisifcii  lA  the  omfwror  aurl  »ni|irMM  wm  afipriwelMf 
tba  Iti^lMi  t^MTf*  limtMt  tbrsK  tKnub*  wan  alnMnl  nt  Aitr 
pf>nwiTw,  iin'1  »fS|il(t))M  twiwisth  th«  irh<»1«,  Mjmj  p(^ 
w.n»  wcri'  w<niri'l'''!,  fti.'l  wmic  of  tli<-j«c  foriiiifiK  th* 
ini(H-riA)  encort  were  killed;  Init  Nnixrlf'ni  And  Kii|l£l>i< 
eiH'i([MMi  rinltArniMl. 

1')i«  fhinf  rumKtiiratorti  w«n:  lUlinn  rc.fti((ee«,  ■rxM  of 
wh'mi  Miffrred  tbp  wftll-mcritB'l  pfinnlty  'if  rlnath  f w  Ih* 
MntC'iinary  fmt  nnM)<;<ieiMri)l  pnrirose. 

In  an  ad'trcM,  koor  after,  to  the  le(()*lati)r>!,  th*!  e*' 
ptror  mMitionml  tti*i  «vent.  "  I  iMnk  finnvcn,"  bt  **id' 
"  fiir  the  viffitfte  [imtM^ton  which  il  hiw  f(rA»t<-'l  to  tta 
(trnfrt'CR*  and  myiMilf  i  and  I  deeply  deplore  that  a  filan  fi* 
dcfltroyInK  one  life  ahoiibl  hare  mmIk'I  in  tU:  \iwm  at  »» 
Tnnity,  Yitt  fhia  Miwarb^d  tHibiyme  <nn  t<^iu.'li  ns  WTmc  OM- 
fill  loMMonn.  Thfl  rMioiirne  to  nnt^b  denpi^rAte  mean*  is  M 
R  proof  of  thA  fpehlenene  nn(l  impotent  rit  tlie  n'^nei^r*' 

t/TTII. 

*'And  ntCflin.  fchtirr  nnvi-r  wnn  an  aatiflMinflti'm  wMeh 
nem-d  the  inf^rmnlji  uf  ttiK  men  who  armed  the  miirderCT. 
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Neither  the  party  who  struck  Caesar,  nor  that  which  slew 
Henry  IV.,  profited  by  their  overthrow.  God  sometimes 
permits  the  death  of  the  just,  but  he  never  allows  the 
triumph  of  the  evil  agent.  Thus  these  attempts  neither 
iisturb  my  security  in  the  present  nor  my  trust  in  the 
future.  If  I  live,  the  Empire  lives  with  me  ;  if  I  fall,  the 
Empire  will  be  strengthened  by  m}-  death,  for  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  and  of  the  army  will  be  a  new  support 
for  the  throne  of  my  son.  Let  us,  then,  face  the  future 
with  confidence,  and  calmlv  devote  ourselves  to  the  wel- 
fare  and  to  the  honor  of  our  country.  Dieu  protege  la 
France !  " 

Alas !  that  Louis  Napoleon,  the  prudent  and  sagacious 
Eidministrator  of  1858,  and  the  wise  and  powerful  monarch 
af  1867,  should  have  become  tlie  short-sighted  and  in- 
efficient general  of  1870. 

And  when,  upon  the  ensanguined  field  of  Sedan,  the 
star  of  the  Second  P^mpire  fell  to  rise  no  more,  and  the 
bloody  demons  of  the  Commune  were  carrying  destruction 
and  death  through  the  streets  of  beautiful  Paris,  Europe 
and  America  —  in  short,  the  civilized  world  —  re-echoed 
the  sentiment,  exclaiming  in  the  fulness  of  their  anxious 
minds,  "  Dieri  protege  la  France  !  " 

The  year  1867  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of 
the  Second  Empire,  for  in  it  was  held  the  Exposition  Uni- 
Vereelle,  in  which  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  industries 
of  the  whole  world  were  displayed  with  unequalled 
Magnificence. 

France  on  that  occasion  fraternized  with  all  nations, 
4nd  her  resplendent  capital  was  the  admiration  of  eyes 
>f  the  universe.  Here  was  the  culmination  of  the  happy 
eign  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  PXig^nie.  ^'  The  Empire  was 
leace,**  and  nations  of  every  clime  beheld  tlie  marvellou 


progrese  of  Kraiit-e  un&vx  the  iwImiiiiBtr»tiou  of  hers^ 
cioiiB  riili-rH.  Unotoiided  liappinesu  pervaded  the  kf 
ao<l  unlarnishtd  glory  ahed  b  lustre  over  the  Empire.    | 

Tbe  flret  of  Jnljp,  1B67,  a  lovely  day.  The  bud  sluf 
I'riglitly  in  a  dear  eky,  aud  beautiful  Paria  never  hxM 
m  fair.  The  Exposition  was  at  ita  height,  and  Uie  g| 
napital  was  crowded  witti  diatiiiguiahed  visitora. 
day  NajJoleon  III.  was  to  distribute  prizes  to  the 
fUl  euiiiiKititore. 

In  thi!  most  goi^eoiia  of  state  earriagca,  blaaing 
red  and  gold,  drawn  by  eight  horses  sjilendidly 
8oiied,  and  precedi^d  and  followed  by  Cent  Gardes,  sqi 
rons  of  Lftuuers,  and  ofBcers  and  aervauta  of  tlie  im| 
household,  the  empei'or  and  empress  left  the  Tuil< 
and  at  ijrecisely  two  o'clock  arrived  at  the  PaJaU  rfr  tbr 
diiittrif,  in  the  Champa  Elysfes.     The   interior  of  tbe  e* 
flee  had  l)een  niiigiiificently  decorated   for   the  oecasiM. 
The  semicircular  glass  roof  was  lined  with  •a  thin  wbiB 
dra])Ci7  dotted  over  with  golden  stars  and    hoitiercti  lili 
a  Ijand  of  |iale  green. 

The  gallei'ies  were  Imug  with  elegantly  arranged  eri* 
son  velvet  draperies  trimiued  witli  gohi  lace;    wbile  h 
the  fronts  of  the  colmnns  that  supported  the  i-oof  *w 
dihpliiyed  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  different  natiMi 
that  had  taken  part  in  the  Exhibition.     AH  around  tb 
floor  of  the  viist  hall  were  ranged,  tier  upon  tier,  row'' 
crimson-colored    benches,    enough    to  seat  twenty  tl* 
sand  people.     In  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  hall,  »* 
iTiterrn(»ting  the  terrjices  of  encircling  heiiches,  was  * 
imperial    thnmc,    gorgeous    in    crimson     and   gold,  tt^  * 
whose  velvet  and  golden,  bee-sijottcd  canopy,  surmountnl;) 
Ijy  a  massive  ptowyi,  Vowevod  to  the  very  roof.     lo  f^l  I 
ftjlds  of  ve\vel  o?  t\ie  tXAvfts.'s.  ^»^t;^ — e«.\^(,*x  "Aan  cri»|( 
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matiqae,  passed  entirely  round  the  hall,  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  plaudits,  while  the  orchestra  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  played  the  chorus  of  Handel's  oratorio  of 
^^ Judas  Maccabeus,"  —  "See!  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes." 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  if  in  no  other,  the  name  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  will  be  historical.  It  was  within  her 
province  to  decide  what  fashions  should  prevail  in  France, 
in  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia ;  and 
the  marvellous  modes  she  introduced  among  the  ladies  of 
all  countries  have  immortalized  her.  Her  own  costumes 
were  of  the  most  elaborate  construction,  and  were  changed 
with  the  greatest  frequency.  She  displayed  three  or  four 
dresses  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  even  the  most  ex- 
pensive were  never  worn  more  than  twice.  Many  writers 
derived  their  income  from  describing  in  the  journals  of 
the  day  these  successive  "  creations"  of  the  Paris  milliner 
and  dressmaker. 

She  accumulated  a  collection  of  fans,  furs,  laces,  and 
jewels  that  probably  surpassed  any  other  in  existence. 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  her  marriage 
and  her  flight  she  received  twenty  thousand  dollars  pin- 
money  every  month,  which  sum  she  never  failed  to  spend 
to  the  last  cent. 

Never  in  modern  times  have  the  fashions  been  more 
elaborate  and  extravagant  than  while  this  "queen  of 
fashion  "  occupied  the  palaces  of  France. 

Eugenie  was  fitted  by  nature  to  play  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful  and  dwell  in  the  House  Beautiful.  The  city  of 
Paris  voted  her  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase  of  jewels ; 
she  accepted  the  money,  but  requested  permission  to 
devote  it  to  founding  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
young  girls  of  the  working  classes.     She  further  bestowed 
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of  the  liglitest  and  brightest  tiuts,  while  the  gentlemm 
were  either  iu  eveiiiiig  Jreaa,  in  oome  picturesqae  natioaal 
costume,  or  in  uniform.  Xothiug  could  be  more  striking; 
than  the  immense  vai'iety  of  the  latter. 

'■  Tliere  were  Turks  iu  feaes  ami  turbans,  sortouts  liter- 
bIIj'  covered  with  gold  laee,  aiid  iu  long  robes  of  gorgeom 
colors  ;  Hungarian  magnates  in  blue  velvet  tunics  be- 
jewelled all  over,  crimsou  pantaloons  fringed  with  gold. 
and  felt  bats  with  diamond  aigrettes  aud  clusters  o' 
feathers ;  Japanese  dignitaries  in  cloth  of  gold,  widi  liglil 
blue  petticoats,  scailet  breeches,  white  stockings,  pateni 
leather  shoes,  and  spiked  bats  fringed  with  gold  or  siIth 
lace ;  Tunisians  in  green  and  gold,  with  diamond  wni- 
menta  in  front  of  thmr  crimsou  fezes  ;  Austriaii  uhlans  ii 
their  well-known  and  picturesque  uniforms  ;  Persians  wear- 
ing the  tall  national  head-dress  ;  aud  -Siamese  in  their  flnt 
hats,  short  brocaded  tunica,  and  baggy  satin  Ijreeches. 

"There  wei-e.  moreover,  the  luembei-s  of  the  Council o( 
State,  senators,  deputies,  and  prefects  iu  their  elaborated 
embroidered  costumes ;  with  the  lonl  mayors  of  LondoD 
aud  Duhliu,  aldermen,  sherifls,  eouncilinen,  masters  of 
arts,  and  doctors  of  divinity.  Beyond  these  were  endless 
varieties  of  French.  Russian,  German,  Italian.  Dutcli. 
and  British  military  aud  naval  uniforms. 

"  Stai-s,  crosses,  aud  ribbons  of  every  order  under  thf 
sun,  met  the  eye  in  all  directions." 

The  proceedings  were  opened  witli  Gluck'a  overture  w 
"  Iphigenic  en  Aulide."  ( 

At  its  conclusion  M.  Rouher.  vice-president  of  the  Ex- 
position, addressed  the  emperor  at  considerable  lengtli. 

The  eraperor  thus  replied  ;  — 

"Gentlemen,  after  a n  interval  of  twelve  years  I  havt 
come  for  the  second  time  to  distribute  rewards  to  thosp 
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who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  those  works 
which  enrich  nations,  embellish  life,  and  soften  manners. 
The  poets  of  antiquity  sang  the  praises  of  those  great 
games  in  which  the  various  nations  of  Greece  assembled  to 
contend  for  the  prize  of  the  race.  What  would  they  say 
to-day  were  they  to  be  present  at  these  Olympic  games  of 
the  world,  in  which  all  nations,  contesting  by  intellect, 
seem  to  launch  themselves  simultaneously  in  the  infinite 
career  of  progress  towards  an  ideal  incessantly  approached, 
without  ever  being  able  to  be  attained?  From  all  parts 
of  the  earth  the  representatives  of  science,  of  art,  and  of 
industry  have  hastened  to  vie  with  each  other,  and  we 
may  say  that  peoples  and  kings  have  both  come  to  do 
honor  to  the  efforts  of  labor,  and  to  crown  them  by  their 
presence  with  the  idea  of  conciliation  and  peace.  The 
Exhibition  of  1867  may  be  justly  termed  '  universal,'  for 
it  unites  the  elements  of  all  the  riches  of  the  globe. 

^^  Side  by  side  with  the  latest  improvements  of  modem 
art  appear  the  products  of  the  remotest  ages,  so  that 
they  represent,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  genius  of  all 
nations  and  all  ages. 

'^It  is  universal,  for  in  addition  to  the  marvels  luxury 
brings  forth  for  the  few,  it  displays  also  that  which  is 
demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  many. 

^'  The  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  have  never  aroused 
more  lively  solicitude.  Their  moral  and  material  wants, 
their  education,  the  conditions  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate,  the 
most  productive  combinations  of  association,  have  been 
the  object  of  patient  inquiries  and  serious  study.  Thus 
all  improvements  go  forward.  If  science,  by  turning 
matter  to  account,  liberates  labor,  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  by  subduing  vices,  prejudices,  and  vulgar  passions, 
also  liberates  humanity. 
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when  he  was  in  Algeria,  and  again  in  1870,  during  the 
Franco-Prassian  War,  Eugenie  was  left  the  nominal  head 
of  the  state,  with  the  title  of  Empress-Regent.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  1869,  she  was  present  in 
the  yacht  VAigle^  and  took  a  chief  part  in  the  celebration. 
The  Aigle  formed  one  of  the  ^^inauguration  fleet"  of 
forty-five  vessels,  and  took  the  lead  in  making  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Red  Sea,  where,  with  the  empress  on  board, 
it  arrived  on  the  22d  of  November,  returning  the  next 
day  to  the  Mediterranean. 

^^  It  was  mid-afternoon  on  ^uch  a  May  day  as  is  seen 
only  under  Parisian  skies.  But  the  invitation  of  the  sky 
Goold  not  alone  account  for  the  multitudes  thronging  the 
leafy  park,  the  blooming  parterres  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
broad  ways  of  the  Champs  Elys^es^  .-^Q?  court  was  about 
to  set  out  for  St.  Cloiid,  and  me  pleasvre-lpving  Parisians 
were  to  be  treated  to  a  spectacle. 

^^  Gorgeous  lines  of  soldiery  formed  in  statuesque  ranks 
along  the  pebbly  walks  and  hot  asphalt  ways  facing  the 
palace.  Save  for  the  waving  plumes,  the  glistening  wall 
rested  immobile  and  silent  as  the  granite  sphinxes  whose 
solemn  eyes  blinked  sleepily  under  the  ardent  sunshine. 
There  was  just  the  perception  of  a  movement  in  the  shining 
cuirasses  as  the  swelling  notes  of  a  cavalry  bugle  echoed 
and  re-echoed  in  sonorous  blasts  through  the  crowded 
aisles  of  the  park  and  died  away  far  over  the  turrets  of 
the  palace.  The  Impeiial  Guards,  flaming  in  scarlet  and 
glittering  casques,  formed  in  serried  ranks  from  the  Rivoli 
gates  and  the  Pla^  du  Carrousel  to  the  borders  of  the 
Seine.  Outriders  in  the  magenta  and  gold  of  the  line 
dashed  in  excited  movement  along  the  gravelled  road- 
ways, adjusting  the  obstacles,  for  the  \m^emX  ^^^-s^xiiv*. 
SqaadroDs  of  the  guards  formed  on  eacYi  %\!^^  ot  ^^  ^\^^ 


I  the  (iioceftakia  wsa  to  |Mn  to  Ibr 
Ou  a.  signal  from  the  trampet5>  Uwi 
cliTkled.  raciog  tbeir  borses  ioiraixl.  snd  waitevl  imoiot- 
able  a»  the  Egrptiao  %ure«  at  the  goltjeu  gatr.  A  tliin 
colaian  of  smoke  euri^l  upward  rfum  th^  Arch  of  tiH 
Carroasel,  »  loud,  craciui^  d^tofuttion  of  artiUra^  tt- 
nonnoed  that  maje&ty  was  aboot  to  leave  tke  jimImi 
another  dial  majesty  was  in  the  veetibule,  ami  the  )aa| 
tine  of  Bre  made  hy  the  red~breeohed  troopers  mavnl.  m 
with  one  ini|iiiUe.  inloac  sttitiule  of  respectful  atttfutlos-" 
From  the  central  porch  of  the  Tuilerie«,  as  the  gatflfe 
came  Go  »  salute.  »  sliort.  stout  f)s:nre.  cJiul  in  a  ^Mlfr 
mao's  walking-dress,  api>eared.  and  slowly  desf^^oded  Ifcl 
velvet-carpeted  steps.  To  tlie  ealnlations  of  the  soldbB 
and  the  populace  be  sliglitly  raised  bia  hat.  'L'be  crowi 
in  the  rear  broke  into  shouts  of  "Vive  VEmpei-tHt'.' 
Iloltiug,  as  tlie  laekeva  held  the  door  of  the  landau  open, 
the  emperor  half  turned. 

A  lady.  till,  slight,  and  grat'efid,  appeareil  in  the  group 
at  the  dooi-w!ij-.  She  was  speaking  with  animation  W 
the  uhamberlain,  with  hec  face  to  the  multitude.  Hff 
hiack  eyes  were  full  of  life  and  rivneity,  and  her  hair. 
toiled  in  great  masses  over  her  shapely  head,  shone  13B 
Inirnislied  copper  as  the  sunbeams  fall  upon  it.  "9m 
tripped  lightly  down  tlie  broad  steps,  a  eunshitde  in  kV 
right  hand  serving  us  a  walking-cane,  while  with  her  idt 
she  ujiheld  with  chaimiiig  daintiness  a  robe  of  silver^ftT 
color.  As  the  outlines  of  her  figure  became  distinct  apoD 
the  crimson  carpet,  a  tuiniiltnons  cry  of  ■  T-7wp  I'lmpirn- 
Iriff  : '  i-csniuided  far  back  in  the  shrubberies  of  the  gar- 
Lli'n.  Tlie  lady  bowed  with  gracious  recognition,  and. 
ffivinc  her  liand  lo  W\e  emv^tw.^^.'cNjv^.d  bito  the  land:i". 
At    the     same     momotv\    a    nt^'^c^vi    ■^"-J.'Ott  <A  \t»svKei., 
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Dounted  on  a  jet-black  pony,  shot  out  from  the  entrance 
>f  the  Carrousel,  and  riding  close  to  the  carriage,  reined 
n  suddenly,  and  raising  his  hat,  brought  it  down  to  the 
saddle  as  he  bent  to  the  occupants.  '  Vive  le  Prince  Im- 
ySHcU !  *  shouted  the  crowd ;  and  the  emperor,  empress, 
ind  prince  bowed  gravely  in  response. 

**  The  trumpets  broke  into  another  long  blast,  the  pos- 
ilions  touched  their  horses ;  majesty  was  en  route^  the 
>riiice  riding  beside  the  imperial  carriage,  the  troopers 
'ailing  into  groups  of  four. 

**  Who  of  all  that  crowd,  filling  the  palace  gardens  and 
thronging  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  would  have  then  told 
OoRsar  that  he  should  never  agkin  pi^s  those  fateful  por- 
sals  in  state  ? 

**The  Parisians  afterwards  recalled  the  event  as  the 
Elomans  had  the  journey  of  the  great  Julius  from  the 
bearful  pleadings  of  Calpuniift  to'  thfe-'b^se  of  Pompey's 
»tatae.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  Ides  of  March  in 
bhe  emperor's  reception  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
Reclamations  of  the  multitude  were  spontaneous  and 
hearty,  and  all  hats  flew  off  when  the  benignant  smiles 
yt  Eugenie  supplemented  the  gracious  inclinations  of 
Napoleon." 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1870,  Louis  Napoleon  declared 
WBX  with  Prussia.  The  numerous  vicissitudes  of  his. 
Bventful  life  may  have  suggested  to  him  the  possibility 
that  the  war,  if  long  protracted,  might  prove  unfavorable 
bo  his  hopes ;  but  no  seer  could  have  predicted  to  him 
that,  in  seven  weeks  from  that  day,  he  would  be  de- 
feated, dethroned,  aud  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
man  among  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  whom  he  most 
hated,  and  that  all  the  hopes  which  he  had  cherished  of 
Ihe  perpetuation  of  a  Bonaparte  dynastj  Sxi  Yt^wi^k^ov^^ 
be  at  an  end. 


gltPBESS  EUOilSIS. 

We  mniiot,  io  Hub  short  sketch,  attempt  Ui  portra;  At 
(>r(^rea8  of  litis  war.  whicli,  in  its  rapid  uiovemeDt,  ila 
terrible  deatructiveneBe,  und  its  stupeadous  reeults,  h 
without  n  parallel  in  liistory.  Suffice  it  Uiat,  with  tltc 
defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Sedao,  the  star  fell,  ia 
empire  which  hud  progressed  through  nearly  twen^ 
years,  ran  out  in  a  moment  like  a  reel  of  thread.  Napo- 
leon wa8  sent  a»  state  prisoner  to  Wilhelmshohe,  Ibf 
Germans  entered  France,  marched  to  Paris,  and  William, 
king  of  Prassia,  slept  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Ma- 
nargue. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  those  strange  anomalia 
which  the  history  of  France  so  often  presents. 

It  ia  the  IStb  of  January,  1871.  The  grand  gallnyol 
Versailles  is  filled  with  an  eager,  anxious  throng.  Bnl  il 
is  not  such  a  tjjrong  iia  has  been  wont  to  gather  here. 
Where  are  the  cavaliers,  with  their  red-heeled  boots  sod 
slashed  doulilets,  and  the  granden  dames,  with  their  lotK 
|>lLunes  uud  flashing  jewels? 

The  top-boot,  the  clanking  spur,  the  sword,  and  sabre- 
tache, these  are  the  accoutrements  of  tliis  band  of  stem, 
martial  men  who  now  stand  beneath  I-e  Bi-un's  gorgeom 
fn^scoes.  At  one  end  of  the  gallery  a  throne  is  erected,  Sinl 
its  presence  reminds  us  of  that  silver  throne  erected  here 
in  1G85,  at  whose  foot  tlie  Uoge  of  Genoa  bowed  in  hoin- 
age,  and  upon  whose  summit,  the  personification  of  pom- 
pous pi-idc  and  royal  preiogativc,  stood  King  Louis  XIV- 
But  no  king  or  emperor  of  France  stands  upon  tiie  throm 
of  tlic  Versailles  gallei'y  on  this  18th  day  of  Jaiioarv. 
IfiTl.  A  king  is  tlu're,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  William,  king 
of  Prussia,  wJio  is  tliiw  day  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  d 
fJermanv-  It  seem?  like  fate,  like  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
Ihiit  in   this  palace  of  Versailles,  whose    marble  portal* 
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bear  the  inscription,  '*  To  all  the  glories  of  France,"  —  in 
this  Grande  GcUerie  des  Glaces,  the  scene  of  so  many 
glories,  and  triumphs  of  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  of 
Bonaparte,  —  the  crown  of  United  Germany  should  be 
placed,  with  mighty  shout  and  loud  acclaim,  upon  the 
head  of  that  stern  old  warrior,  William  I.  of  Hohen- 
zollern. 

The  last  four  weeks  of  her  abode  in  France  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  spent  at  the  Tuileries.  Those  were  days 
of  confusion  and  distress.  The  series  of  defeats  which 
culminated  at  Sedan  had  already  begun,  and  a  proclama- 
tion had  appeared  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Still  the  empress  was  hopeful.  ''She  thought  with  a 
lady's  romantic  ideas  about  military  possibilities,"  says 
a  narrator,  ''that  everything  could  be  retrieved  by  a 
grand  coup,^* 

But  then  came  the  news  of  the  emperor's  surrender  at 
Sedan.  Eugenie  was  up  all  night ;  council  after  council 
was  held,  as  new  reports  and  scraps  of  information  ar- 
rived. Finally  it  was  decided  that  she  should  ride  on 
horseback  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  herself  pro- 
claim to  the  unpopular  legislature  its  dissolution.  This 
resolution,  however,  was  never  carried  into  effect,  for  lack 
of  a  riding-dress !  A  plain,  black  habit,  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  pinned  upon  her  breast,  was  what 
she  had  decided  to  wear.  Was  it  a  fatality  that  out  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  dresses  then  hanging  in  their 
wardi'obes  at  the  Tuileries,  the  needed  one  was  missing? 
A  few  days  before  there  had  been  a  general  stampede  of 
servants,  who  had  gone  off,  carrying  great  quantities  of 
imperial  property,  and  the  dark  riding-dress,  which  the 
empress  now  sought,  had  probably  been  among  the  spoils 
of  her  domestics.     There  was  only  one  habit  to  be  found, 
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und  tbat  was  neither  black  Dor  plain.  It  was  a  drees  of 
gorgeous  grecD,  embroidered  with  gold,  ami  desigued  lo 
be  woiTi  with  a  tbree-t^mered  Louis  XV.  hat,  the  costume 
uf  tlip  imperial  hunt  at  FoDtaiuebleau.  This  was  pns- 
nounewd,  with  evident  justice,  to  he  loo  theatrical,  and  the 
tnt<'r|)riBC  watt  iwusequeutly  abandoned. 

"  What  grote8(iHe  mischances  mar  great  destiDies  aud 
shift  potent  purposes  !  "  The  lack  of  a  spur  by  the  mea- 
Bcnger  whom  Ixiuie  XVI.  had  sent  to  call  M.  de  Machault 
to  the  poet  of  prime  miuister,  delayed  hia  departure,  aud 
tbuB  —  hy  giving  Madame  Adelaide  time  to  write,  in  fnvor 
of  her  friend  the  Count  de  Maurepas,  to  tiiat  feeblest  o( 
niDQai'chB  who,  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  strongly 
worded  appeal  of  his  stroug-minded  aunt,  recalled  his 
incsdeiigEr  as  ho  was  mounting  hia  ho'sc,  -  caused  an  CD- 
tire  change  in  the  policy  of  the  ministry  of  the  kingdom- 

And  now  "  the  luck  of  a  petticoat  —  on  tlie  testimony 
of  Thiers  himself,  who  s|>oke  of  it  afterward  —  brought 
ationt  the  <  xpnlsion  of  a  dynasty  ;  for  had  the  woman, 
pathetic  in  hei  nn^fortune,  ridden  out  among  tlie  mulli- 
ttide,  like  Huabcth  to  Tilbury  fort,  the  chivalrous  seoti- 
ment  of  Pins  would  have  acclaimed  her,  and  the  Jiistorj 
of  a  people  would  have  been  written  in  less  lurid  colors." 

Upon  tlic  fouith  of  September,  tlie  mob  so  long  feared 
niudc  its  ipptiranec.  The  infuriated  insurgents  to  the 
uuiiibci  of  one  liuudred  and  fifty  thousand  crowded  the 
Tuilciies  girdens  the  Place  i)e  la  Concorde,  and  the 
Ohmnp'*  hl'isien  shouting,  '  Down  with  the  Empire! 
down  with  IJonipiite!  death  to  the  man  of  December!" 

At  two  o  clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  SiQ;iior  Nigra,  the 
Italian  imbassidoi  entered  the  empress  apartment,  to 
ti'll  liLi  thvt  the  time  for  fliy;bt  had  come  "  You  have 
not  .111  instiiit  t(i  \(>so,"  \w.  s'^vA..  '■''^V«v;^O>,\\'0,'TO.\t^s  are 
entennq  the  piUee  "*a>  U»'  1'1"«  '^^''  «^^^"^>^*^" 
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And  now  for  the  first  time  Eugenie's  courage  wavered ; 
but  she  mastered  her  emotiou,  and  giving  her  hand  to 
the  ambassador,  with  a  melancholy  flash  of  her  old  im- 
perial grandeur,  said  calmly,  ^^  I  will  take  leave  of  our 
friends." 

*'The  door  of  the  white  drawing-room  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  empress  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  —  an  inexpressibly  touching  figure,  in  her  simple 
black  dress  and  white  collar.  She  made  a  courtesy  and 
waved  her  hand,  trying  hard  to  smile,  while  many  —  not 
all  of  them  women — were  sobbing  aloud.  Then,  with 
gentle  persuasion.  Prince  Richard  Metternich,  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador,  drew  her  back,  and  the  door  was  closed 
again." 

Through  the  magnificent  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  hung 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyke,  Leonardo, 
Poussin,  Claude,  and  the  imperishable  dynasties  of  art, 
fled  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  her  few  faithful  followers. 

The  square  of  St.  Germain  L'Auxerrois  was  empty. 
A  cab  stood  by  the  curb.  The  veiled  empress  and  Ma- 
dame Carette,  her  lady-in-waiting,  escorted  by  Signor 
Nigra,  Prince  Metternich,  and  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
approached  it. 

Sinking  back  upon  the  cushions,  Eugenie  for  an  instant 
raised  her  veil  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  Louvre.  As 
her  eye  rested  on  that  fatal  colonnade,  where  Catherine  de' 
Medici  and  the  king  had  stood  on  the  night  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, a  little  ragamuffin,  seated  on  the  stone  founda- 
tion of  the  golden  railing,  started  up,  shouting,  ^^  There  is 
the  empress ! " 

A  group  of  artisans,  lounging  at  the  corner,  vaguely 
caught  the  cry  and  came  forward.  But  M.  Ferdvi\^\!A  ^v^ 
LessepSy   with  admirable  presence  of  m\w^^  e^w^\*  ^^ 


ui-cliin.  whirled  him  rouud  and  sent  him  Hprawliag  in  Hw 
ruiulwuy,  BBving  furiously ;  — 

y«u  are  crying  *  Vive  I'EmpereuT,'  are  jou? 
That  will  teftcti  yoii  U>  hnn-ah  for  the  Bonapartes.  wbeo 
tile  l{(.-pulilic-  is  proclaimed." 

The   gi-oup  on   the   Bidewalk   approved    this  laudfJJi 

seutitueut.     M.  dc   Lcsseps  sprang  inside,  witli  titt  uD> 

press.     The  cab  was  whirled  away  ;  and  tbna  ended  tat 

'  Eng^nie  de  Montijo  the  empty   dream  of  greatness,  bj 

vfaich  she  had  been  so  long  beguiled. 

Leaving  Psiris,  she  embarked  on  board  the  yacbt  (^ 

i  zeile,  and  was  conveyed  to  England,  where  Victoria  ud 

ibe  royal  family  received  her  with   great  kindness,  nod 

i  'Plaoed  at  her  disposal  the  beantiful  country  residence  of 

Camden  Place,  Chisclhtirst.     Here  she  was  joined  bvtbe 

Prince  Imperii],  and  later  by  Louis  Napoleon. 

"Camden  Place,  Chiselhnrst,  1871.  A  genllemmi 
sixty-three  years  of  age,  a  lady,  and  a  youth  of  fifteen 
are  resting  in  the  |)leasiire  grouiida  of  an  English  niriil 
iniinsiim.  This  does  not  seem  much.  But  this  geotle- 
man  is  he  who.  a  twelvemonth  since,  was  emperor  of  Ik 
Fi-ench  nation,  and  tlie  most  powerful  monarch  in  Euro|)e. 
He  is  u  student  and  a  writer  —  as  well  aa  an  actor  — of 
history,  which  must  have  taught  him  the  value  of  an  im- 
I>erial  title.  Can  he  think  it  woi-th  the  pursuit  or  posses- 
siou,  having  once  sat  upon  a  throne  which  was  perhapa 
not  80  iigrecjihle  as  bis  present  seat  on  the  Chiaelhursl 
ganlcn-chiiirV  If  he  desires,  for  himself  or  for  his  son, 
to  leave  Camdcu  Place,  or  a  similar  aho<Ie,  and  go  hack 
to  the  Tuilcries  Palace,  we  can  only  say  it  is  a  matter  of 

Ihit  Txiuis  Nniwileon  was  not  destined  to  behold  again 
the  Ttiilcrios  Palace.      On  the  0th  of  January,  1873.  iie 
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lied,  consoled  by  the  preseuce  of  the  empress,  but  not  of 
he  Prince  Imperial,  who,  summoned  from  Woolwich,  ar- 
ived  too  late  to  see  him  alive. 

All  the  hopes  and  affections  of  the  widowed  empress 
hen  centred  in  her  son,  and  his  recent  fate  cannot  but 
»e  remembered.  He  joined  the  expedition  to  Zululand, 
»nd  on  the  first  of  June,  1879,  perished  by  the  javelins  of 
he  savages  while  scouting  with  a  few  companions.  On 
he  10th  of  July,  the  body  arrived  in  England,  and  on 
he  12th  the  final  ceremony  took  place  at  Chiselhurst.  It 
fas  a  soldier's  funeral,  but  there  was  no  glare  and  glitter 
>f  martial  splendor. 

Mind  rather  than  matter  was  pre-eminent  in  giving 
'oice  to  the  public  sorrow.  At  the  head  of  the  military 
lageant,  whose  every  feature  was  pervaded  with  a  genuine 
pathos,  marched  the  cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
imy,  Woolwich,  with  arms  reversed ;  then,  to  the  solemn 
trains  of  the  ''  Dead  March,"  the  Royal  Artillery  Band ; 
hen  the  cross  before  the  gun;  and  then  the  gun,  drawn 
>y  six  dark-brown  horses  by  whose  sides  rode  mounted 
krtillerymen.  The  coffin  above  the  gun  was  wrapped  in 
he  English  and  French  flags.  The  sword  of  the  prince, 
lis  belt,  and  sabre-tache  were  placed  upon  it ;  while  on 
L  cushion  were  the  great  cross  and  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
\f  Honor. 

By  the  side  of  the  coffin  walked  the  pall-bearers,  the 
>ake  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Con  naught,  the  Crown 
^ince  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  M.  Rouher  on  the 
eft.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mnce  Leopold,  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano  on  the  right. 
^bind  the  coffin  came  the  prince's  favorite  horse,  ''  Stag," 
aiparisoned  in  the  white  and  silver  starred  trappings  of 
he  imperial  stable,  and  led  by  M.  Gamble,  the  faithful 
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retaiaer  who  had  attended  the  baptism  of  the  priuce. 
who  DOW  followed  his  cotTlo-  Next  came  the  chief  moi 
ers,  Prince  Napoleoa  and  bis  eons,  Priiice  Victor 
Prince  Louis ;  Prince  Lucien  Boaaparte,  Prince  Joac 
Murnt.  Prince  Napoleon  Charles  Bonaparte,  and  Pri 
Louis  Murat. 

After  these  came  the  great  officers  of  the  imise 
crown,  and  many  personages  of  princely  rank  not  rela 
by  kindred. 

So  mournful  a  ceremony  was  not  regarded  in  the  li 
of  a  spectacle,  and  even  the  elements  accorded  with 
nature  of  the  scene.  There  was  no  sun  to  flash  from 
polished  helmets  of  the  Lancers,  or  linger  on  the  g 
of  the  splendidly  monnted  Horse -Artillery. 

"  It  was  an  unusual  and  impressive  sight  to  see  I 
strangely  and  variously  composed  line  of  soldiers 
horsebaek,  and  priests  and  mournci-s  on  foot,  uiov 
slowly  along  the  serpentine  i-oad  across  the  great,  uof 
plain  of  the  common,  with  thonsanda  of  special 
stationary  on  either  hand." 

To  those  who  thought  of  the  widowed,  childless  empr 
in  her  lonely  bouse,  and  knew  that  the  chief  mourn 
were  princes,  and  that  the  queen  was  watching  tlie  p 
eession  from  her  black  tribune,  unless  she  had  left  il 
console  the  sorrowing  mother,  the  sight  was  much  ni 
than  impressive. 

"The  tragic  elements  which  prevailed  at  the  death 
the  prince,  tlie  inexpressible  desolation  of  the  iuipw 
mother,  the  lessons  of  mutability  in  human  affairs  wli 
the  case  enforced  upon  the  mind,  the  remembrance  of 
I'irtues  of  the  doparted  yonng  man,  and  the  tale  of  brol 
hopes,  baffled  aspirations,  and  defeated  purposes,  wh 
the   circumstances  so  clearlj'  exhibited,  preoccupied 
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aghts  and  feelings  of  the  mourners,  and  shut  off  for 
time  being  all  interest  in  the  mere  external  traits  of 
scene.  The  realities  to  which  it  pointed  stood  out  so 
irly  from  the  outward  semblances  in  which  they  were 
lured,  that  the  latter  were  forgotten,  and  the  over- 
rering  force  of  the  former  were  exclusively  recognized. 
'  Seldom  in  recent  times  has  any  public  ceremonial  so 
iely  touched  the  hearts  of  those  who  took  part  in  it." 
Lnd  now  in  the  little  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Chisel- 
3t,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor  his  father,  lies  all  that 
.  mortal  of  Napoleon  Eugene  Louis  Jean  Joseph, 
ice  Imperial. 
lequiescat  in  pace, 

Fnder  the  elms  at  Chiselhurst,  at  the  close  of  a  mild 
ng  afternoon,  we  may  see  a  lady  walking.  Her  fig- 
,  once  so  straight  and  graceful,  is  slightly  bowed  with 
,  and  her  fast-whitening'hair  isiSov^^ed  by  a  widow's 
.  And  as  she  turns  toward  us  her  sad  face,  still  retain - 
the  traces  of  its  former  loveliness,  we  recognize  her 
>m  we  have  seen  seated,  amid  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
i  court,  upon  the  throne  at  the  Tuileries  Palace,  and 
ig  with  her  scanty  escort  through  the  galleries  of  the 
ivre,  —  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  Comtesse  de  T6ba,  the 
e  brilliant  empress  of  the  French. 
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i-O.  ISLO. 

Broad  bated  vpoa  her  people's  will, 
And  (.'umpatted  bj  the  inTiolalc  sea." 

Tkmntsos.  To  du  QmiL 

FIFTY  yeiirs  a  queen !  and  still  sealed  upon  te 
ancestral  throne.  This  is  the  remarkable  reoonl  it 
EngLand'e  preseul  sovereign.  This  fact  aione  wonW 
rnalie  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  illustrious.  Bnt  man 
than  this,  she  has  reigned  during  one  half  of  this  marrsl- 
Ions  nineteenth  century  —  a  period  phenomenal  among  lit 
centuries  of  history. 

Although  the  Victoriau  Era  has  not  produced  a  Shake- 
speare, a  Iloiuer,  a  Dante,  or  a  Milton,  it  will  be  remm- 
bered  as  an  epoch  of  astounding  progress,  not  oolv  in 
England  and  Eurape,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world- 

The  unprecedented  onrush  of  the  mighty  wares  of 
enlightened  civilization,  bearing  to  all  lands  the  blGssiogs 
of  Christian  liberty ;  the  flashing  and  dazzling  lights 
of  wonderful  inventions  and  results  of  scientific  re- 
searches, which  have  belted  the  world  with  gleamii^ 
bands  of  iron,  chained  the  lightning  at  man's  l)iilding. 
caught  and  imprisoned  the  waves  of  sound,  unlocked 
the  secrets  of  the  earth,  and  almost  annihilated  space 
and  time, —  these  are  some  of  tlie  marvellous  achievements 
of  the  nineteenth  century  which  make  the  history  of  the 
past  one  hundred  years  road  like  the  story  of  the  most 
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tofon  in  Oriental  fairy  tales  or  attributed  to  the  weird 
magicians  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Telegraphs,  railroads,  telephones,  electric  lights,  phono- 
graphs, photography,  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  the 
improved  use  of  steam,  the  invention  of  Bessemer  steel, 
and  the  practical  use  of  gaslight  for  the  illumination  of 
cities,  are  all  numbered  among  the  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bat  more  wonderful  still,  perhaps,  is  the  rise  of  the 
mighty  Republic  of  the  United  States,  which,  though 
banning  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  an  independent 
power,  has,  in  the  short  space  of  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  taken  the  foremost  place  in  the  rank  of 
nations,  and  stands  to-day  the  miracle  of  the  nineteenth 
eentury. 

To  have  reigned  for  fifty  years,  the  sovereign  of  one  of 
tiie  greatest  powers  of  the  world,  during  such  a  time  of 
bnman  progress  and  religious  liberty,  will  make  the  Vic- 
torian Age  shine  forth  in  the  pages  of  history  as  one  of 
tiie  most  resplendent  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Alexandrina  Victoria,  called  by  her  German  relations 
"the  little  Mayflower,'*  was  born  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1819.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  George  III.  of 
England ;  her  father  being  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth 
son  of  that  monarch. 

Her  mother  was  Victoria,  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  and  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen.  The 
baby  Princess  Victoria  was  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
eight  months,  and  an  establishment  was  formed  for  the 
f  Qtore  queen  at  Kensington  Palace,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  educa- 
tion of  Victoria  was  carefully  watched ^  alth.ovi%\\.  ^Vj^a  '^^^ 
not  allowed  to  know  that  she  "waa  Yvevc  \o  ^^  *«^x^'^'^^ 
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ootil  slw  wiB  twelre  y«m  liA.  At  this  tjme  it 
ihoaglit  best  to  miike  kuovn  to  tlie  little 
fulun;  prcMpccts;  umI  bcr  tntor.  Dr.  Davrs,  gave  bfft] 
l*«Mia  in  Uwaxtg  oat  the  geDt.4]og;  of  Eagliaii  rorsltf. 
At  length  tbe  ytMU^  prlnceu  ezclaiined,  with  some  asbw 
tshnwat,  "  Mamma,  I  cannot  aee  who  ifi  to  come  sTtB 
Uncle  WiUiani,  udIcas  it  is  mjBelf." 

U)>OD  beiog  told  that  tbi§  waa  tbe  fact,  she  said  in  u 
imiimiully  tliouglitful  umiinet  for  one  »o  yoang  : — 

"  It  i»  n  vttry  solemn  thing.  Maav  a  child  woald  bossl, 
hut  th«y  i^'t  know  the  difficulty.  There  is  apleDdon 
but  Uifire  is  rettponsibility ; "  then,  with  an  expressiU 
gUHturv,  «he  earnestly  continued,  '■  /  will  be  good."  Ari 
thfl  verdict  of  fifty  years  of  sorereignty  has  beeii< 
'*  (ioud  mother,  queen,  aud  wife." 

At  five  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  Zlet  of  Jnnt, 
lfl-'(7,  tlic  Princess  Victoria,  tlien  u  young  girl  of  eightceu. 
wuM  uwukcn^-<l  from  her  slumbers  and  saluted  as  queeo. 
Iliintily  throwing  over  her  uight-rohes  a  loose  wrapi(er. 
iind  (vitli  xlijipers  un  her  bare  feet,  and  huir  in  uuregardeJ 
diHui'der,  slie  was  ushered  into  an  apartment  where  sttwJ 
tliQ  Artihhiahop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Cunyngham,  wlw 
Imd  jiiHl  arrived  at  KeuBington,  and  demanded  to  see  the 
•■  liueeii"  immediately.  .State  business  will  not  wait  for 
ladies'  toilets,  and  the  iUshahiUi  of  the  young  princeaa 
wiM  rutlier  iuiprcssive  tiian  unljeooming,  as  the  grave 
el(lei-ly  men  bent  the  knee  before  her  and  addressed  her 
lis  "  Yoiu'  Majesty."  Tbe  king  was  dead,  and  Victoris 
was  (|iieuii.  Kven  lis  the  royal  salutation  fell  upon  her 
yi'uthl'iil  citrs,  tbe  fair  young  girl  seemed  in  a  moment  lo 

>I I  now  garment  of  dignity  and  self-possession.     Sbe 

bud  bimn  always  retiring,  and  obedient  lo  others,  to  a 
iiiHrknl  de^'rec.  but  as  the  words  "Your  Majesty"  were 
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addressed  to  her  for  thr;  firHt  time,  8he  inntantly  pat  out 
her  band  to  receive  the  customary  kiH8  of  allegiance,  and 
even  attired  as  she  was,  looked  a  very  sovereign.  From 
iLat  moment  Victoria  assumed  all  the  dignity  and  preroga- 
tives of  a  queen.  She  had  been  the  most  d<xjile  of 
daughters ;  hut  as  queen,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  her  mother, 
received  only  her  filial  affection,  and  was  allowed  no  privi- 
lege of  dictating  the  affairs  of  stati*,  or  even  advising  her 
royal  daughter  regarding  her  actions  or  duties  as  sover- 

The  young  queen  Uxyk  as  her   residence    Buckingham 

_  « 

Palace,  making  Windsor  Castle  fier  c^juntry  home.  Mr. 
Charles  Greville  says  of  her  at  this  time  :  *'  The  queen's 
manner  and  bearing  are  perfect.  It  is  the  remarkable  union 
erf  naXvet4,  kindness,  nature, — good  nature,  with  propri- 
ety and  dignity,  which  make  her  so  admtP^le  •  and  so  en- 
dearing to  those  about  her,  as  she  certainlyjis.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  tfj^ld  that  they  are  all  warmly  attached  to 
her,  but  albeit  all  feel  the  impossibility  of  for  a  moment 
losing  sight  of  the  respect  whic.-h  they  owe  her.  She 
never  ceases  to  l)e  a  queen,  and  is  always  the  most  charm- 
ing, cheerful  and  obliging,  unaflPecterl  queen  in  the  world." 
On  the  28th  of  Jime,  1838,  occuiTed  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  famous  musical  composer,  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  who  was  then  in  I^ondon,  thus  writes  con- 
cerning the  imposing  pageant :  **  At  a  quart^;r-past  twelve 
the  procession  began  to  aiTive  at  Wcstniiiister  Abbey,  and 
by  an  hour  later  the  whole  had  been  absorlKid  in  the 
cathedral.  Nothing  more  brilliant  could  be  seen  than  all 
the  beautiful  horses,  with  their  rich  harn<!ss,  the  carriages 
and  grooms  covered  with  gold  embroideries,  and  the 
splendidly  dressed  people  inside.  All  this,  too,  was  en- 
cirded  by  the  venerable  gray  buildings,  and  the  crowdf 
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or  coiniuoa  people  ntnicr  the  dull  skj,  which  waa  onlji 
antl  tlicti  piei'ce<l  by  suubeams  ;  at  flmt,  iudeed,  it  rwuel, 
Hut  wtn'ti  Mil!  golden,  fairy-like  carriage,  supported  bj 
TritonB  with  tbcir  tridc^nte  au<l  surmounted  by  tbe  grwt 
(u-dwn  of  Rugland,  drove  up,  aud  the  graceful  girl  "« 
8€i!n  ItowiDg  i-ight  and  left  —  when  at  that  instant  the 
niaSB  of  people  was  completely  bidden  hy  tbeh-  waving 
handkerobiefs  and  raisetl  bat«,  while  one  roar  of  cheering 
almost  drowned  the  pealing  of  the  bells,  the  blare  of  On 
tnimpeto,  and  thundering  of  the  guns,  one  had  to  piMh 
one'B  Hclf  to  make  sure  it  was  not  all  a  dream  out  of  Ox 
Ambifin  Nights.  Then  fell  a  sudden  gtl<:;nce,  the  sileiKt 
of  a  church,  after  the  queen  had  entered  the  cathedral. 
I  mixed  among  the  crowd,  walked  up  to  the  door  of  tlM 
abbey,  and  peered  into  the  solemn  obscurity  ;  but  mj  in- 
voluntary emotion  was  dispelled  by  a  sense  of  the  indi- 
trfjiiM  as  I  looked  closely  at  their dressed-up,  moder u< ■(■(»/ "'■ 
ceiUi  halberdiers  (the  beef-eatera),  whoae  cheeks  suggest 
beef,  and  whose  nosea  tell  tales  of  whiskey  and  claret." 

Victoria  woi'e  a  royal  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  furred 
with  ermine  and  bordered  with  gold.  A  small  circlet  of 
gold  banded  her  head,  and  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  adorned  her  neck.  Three  swords  were  borne 
before  her.  enibioms  of  justice,  defence,  and  mercy.  Her 
train  was  carried  by  eight  youug  maidens  of  high  ranli. 
dressed  in  cloth  of  silver,  with  roses  in  their  hair.  After 
the  queen  entered  the  cathedral  and  advanced  to  the  fool 
of  the  throne,  she  knelt  thci-e  for  a  moment  in  devotion. 
As  she  rose,  the  Archbishop  of  ('anterhury  turned  her 
I'diuid  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  abbev,  saying  to 
ibc  assembled  people  :  "  Sirs,  I  here  present  unfn  you  the 
undoiibled  queen  of  Uxw  vc^Xtft.  WUl  ye  all  sweai-  to  ilo 
her  lioinaec'  "  V.ft('\\  t\mo  \w  w.^e*.  -o^w  (n»,ww:w\\  ■;»«.  -sss, 
ran-  with  shouls  of- ^a,««  \^^■<.C^xv^^^^^^^^^^^" 
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The  anointing  followed,  whereupon  the  archbishop 
gave  her  his  benediction.  The  primate  then  placed  her  on 
tiie  throne,  or  rather  in  St.  Edward's  chair,  used  by  the 
sovereigns  in  this  ceremony  since  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  young  queen  then  received  the  ring,  betrothing  her  to 
her  people,  and  the  orb  of  empire  —  a  small  globe  sur- 
tnoanted  by  a  cross  —  was  placed  in  her  hand,  and  the 
sceptre  of  rule  was  given  to  her.  The  crown  of  England 
was  then  laid  upon  her  head  by  the  archbishop,  and  at  the 
same  moment  peers  and  peeresses  donned  their  coronets  ; 
bishops,  their  mitres ;  heralds,  their  caps ;  the  trumpets 
sounded,  the  drums  beat,  the  cannon  boomed,  and  the 
Tower  guns  answered,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  broke 
forth  in  loud  and  joyous  acclamations.  The  archbishop 
then  presented  the  Bible  to  her  Majesty,  and  bent  in  hom- 
age. He  was  followed  by  bishops  and  lords,  according  to 
their  rank,  who  each  in  turn,  lifting  their  coronets, 
touched  the  crown  on  the  queen's  head,  and  repeated  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

The  Communion  Service  followed ;  and  the  queen,  in 
homage  to  the  King  of  kings,  removed  her  crown  while 
she  received  the  sacrament.  Then,  resuming  her  royal 
diadem,  with  the  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  the  orb  of  em- 
pire in  the  other,  the  crowned  queen  of  England  left  the 
abbejs  followed  by  her  imposing  retinue. 

Mr.  Charles  Greville  gives  us  this  little  bit  of  human 
nature  enacted  between  these  pompous  scenes  of  solemn 
ceremony :  — 

"Lord  John  Thynne,  who  officiated  for  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  told  me  that  nobody  knew  what  was  to  be 
done,  except  the  archbishop  and  himself  (who  had 
rehearsed).  Lord  Willonghby  (who  is  ex^erieuced  va. 
these  matterB),  and  the  Duke  of  We\\\tv^Vow\  ^xA^oreiafc- 
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quently  thvre  was  a  coatiaual  dtflicutty  and  embiUTi* 
mnnt,  auil  tbe  queen  iM^vcr  kuew  what  »ltc  vim  to  ito  nol 
They  moAf  her  leave  Ler  chair  &aA  untcr  into  Si,  KilnDTi 
chapel  hefnro  Ltic  prayers  irare  »>ncltided,  uiu(>ii  U>  llicdfr 
(!ou)flturf>  of  th«  ftrclil)isli<ip.  Slie  said  U>  John 
•  Pruv  tell  me  wliat  I  am  to  do,  for  Utpy  dOB^  \ 
And  at  the  end.  wheo  tlie  ovb  wan  put  io  faer 
said,  •  Wh«t  «iii  1  to  do  with  il  ?  '  •  Y. 
cany  it,  if  vou  pk-ftse,  in  your  liaod. 
said ;  '  it  is  very  heavy.'  The  ruby  riiig  ■ 
her  little  linger  instead  of  the  fourth,  on  ' 
prescribes  that  it  should  be  put,  ^VTieo  the 
was  to  put  it  OD,  she  extended  the  former,  bnt  he  I 
must  be  pat  on  the  latter.  She  said  it  was  too4 
she  could  not  get  it  on.  He  said  it  was  right  ti 
there,  uud  ns  he  iuBieted,  she  yielded,  but  bad 
take  off  bur  otlier  rings,  and  then  this  was  forced  i 


it  hurt  iier  very  much,  aud  as  soon  as  the 


ceremony  % 


over  she  was  obliged  to  t)atbe  her  finger  in  iced 
ordtT  to  get  it  off." 

Most  royal  marriages  have  little  to  do  with  love  nl 
sentiment,  but  that  of  Queen  Victoria  was  a  delightful  m 
ceptioo. 

It  is  a  pretty  scene,  and  one  full  of  fascioatiiig 
which  presents  the  young  queen  making  her  offer  9III 
riage  to  the  liandsome  youug  Prince  Albert, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalgeld. 

As  she  was  a  sovci'eign,  the  prince  could  Dot 
priety  make  the  offer  to  her,  aud  so  the  blushing 
the  iroman  ratlicr  tliau  the  queen,  in  tiie  presence  ofi 
youth  who  hatl  already  gained  lier  love,  forgot  the 
ereign,  as  she  timidly  took  this  momentous  step. 

Their  married  life  wii,-  bcauliful  and  happy,  and  within 
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the  sacred  circle  of  such  a  love-life  none  have  right  to 
enter,  even  though  ro3'al  lives  are  considered  public 
property.  No  shadow  seems  to  have  come  between  their 
perfect  confidence ;  and  the  sweetest  tribute  to  tlie  char- 
acter of  Queen  Victoria  fell  from  the  lips  of  her  dying 
husband,  when  twenty  years  after,  she  bent  over  his  death- 
bed, and  he  lifted  his  trembling  hand  and  stroked  her 
cheek,  murmuring,  ^'Liebes  Frailchen  "  (dear  little  wife), 
''  Ghites  Weibchen'*  (good  little  wife),  and  resting  his 
aching  head  upon  her  shoulder,  saying,  "  It  is  very  com- 
fortable so,  dear  child,"  and  having  kissed  her,  fell  asleep 
in  her  arms,  to  waken  no  more  on  this  side  the  river  of 
death. 

We  can  only  enumerate  the' most  finportant  political 
events  of  Queen  Victoria's-  reign,  *  Without  detailed  de- 
scription. The  Victorian  Era  will  only  rightly  take  its 
place  in  the  annals  of  history  when  the  entire  epoch 
shall  have  become  the  past.  While  ;tb%  present  is  weav- 
ing the  history  for  the  future  upon  the  Ipom  of  time, 
it  is  impossible  clearly  to  discern  the  intricacies  of  the 
pattern,  or  rightly  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  vari- 
ous-colored threads  which  are  being  employed  to  work 
oat  the  finished  design.  Only  when  the  epoch  has  become 
past  history,  can  we  truly  measure  its  importance  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

Although  during  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  sovereign  of  England,  there  have  been  vast 
and  momentous  changes  in  the  parties  which  control  the 
government  of  that  nation.  Prominent  men  in  the  minis- 
try have  arisen  and  declined,  and  the  position  of  the  ^72^- 
li8h  people  to-day,  as  regards  their  influence  in  political 
affairs,  is  much  changed  from  the  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant part  they  played  in  past  epochs.     No  longer  does  a 


!  KliwWh  bold  Xbe  lires  of  her  people  sah)eoll 
the  caixioM  ot  htr  indiTidiiiil  wiLl :  nni)  tiKin*  and  ml 
deariv  k  iIm  \-o1c«  of  Uutc  |>eu[ilc,  not  (idIt  AmM,  bi 
h^nUd,  rwaiu  the  Hoos*  of  I  junk. 

At  the  timv  of  \'irtorift**  ntninatinD.  n  Whig  arinMl 
was  in  power.  1m1  by  VisL-anot  Slelboanic. 

Qu«eu  \ni.-luTia  was  moch  aUarbcd  to  her  first 
l/yrA  Melbourne.  But  ^oon  changes  took  plai 
ministry.  The  Coaser^ati^-ea,  led  by  Sir  Robert  Fdi 
came  into  power.  Sir  Robert  Pm!.  remeiubcrii^  the  pit 
Dicioos  iufloeoce  of  Kv>M«M-ti*rr^rir«r<  in  tlw  time  of  t^utdi 
Aone.  insbted  that  the  ladies  of  Viciorta'a  househd 
should  be  changed  with  the  cbauge  of  the  mini&trj*.  Bj 
Victoria  was  a  very  different  woman  aud  sov«T«ign  fl 
the  weak-miuded  Anne-     With  iudigiiattou,  she  wrote:— 

■■  They  wanted  to  deprive  ine  of  my  ladies,  and  I  sap- 
pose  they  would  deprive  me  next  of  my  dresaera  and  mj 
lioiiseniaids :  but  I  will  show  them  that  X  am  qaeen  of 
Kngland."  And  show  them  she  did,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives were  obliged  to  yield  and  retire,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne w£.s  recalled  to  ofBce. 

liut  in  1841,  the  Whigs  were  again  succeeded  by  the 
Conservatives  ;  anil  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  prime  miiiie- 
ter.  He  was  succeeded  in  1846  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
who  was  placed  in  power  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Protectionists  and  Whigs. 

The  KevoJution  in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  ascension  to  the  French 
throne  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  as  Napoleon  III.,  oc- 
casioned ontbursts  of  the  people  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  There  were  wild  threats  of  an  insurrection  in 
liondon,  but  the  scare  passed  over,  and  the  preservatioQ 
of  order  was  secured  without  bloodshed. 
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The  renowned  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  chief  mili- 
tary authority  in  England,  and  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1852,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  The  queen  greatly  mourned  his  loss.  She 
had  given  him  the  distinguished  honor  of  standing  god- 
father to  one  of  her  own  children,  Prince  Arthur,  and 
when  she  heard  the  news  of  his  death  she  wrote :  — 

"  What  £i,  loss !  One  cannot  think  of  this  country  with- 
out the  duke,  our  immortal  hero.  In  him  centred  almost 
every  earthly  honor  a  subject  could  possess.  Above 
party,  looked  up  to  by  all,  revered  by  the  whole  nation, 
the  friend  of  the  sovereign." 

In  this  same  year  the  Conservatives  again  came  into 
power^  with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  s^s  premier.  We  cannot 
give  the  various  changes  in  the  English  ministr}^  during 
Victoria's  reign.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Derby  ministry 
retired  in  1858,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Palmerston 
ministry.  Again,  Lord  Palmerston  was  obliged  by  cir- 
cumstances to  resign,  and  Lord  Derby  again  came  into 
office.  But  he  was  soon  deposed,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
returned  to  office  as  prime  minister.  On  the  death  of 
Viscount  Palmerston  in  1865,  Lord  John  Russell  again 
became  premier,  but  was  soon  defeated  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  came  into  power  with  the  Earl  of  Derb},  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Lord  Derby  afterwards  resigned, 
and  Disraeli  became  prime  minister,  and  subsequently 
received  the  title  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  In  1880  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  party  was  defeated,  and  a  Liberal  ministry 
came  in  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Later  changes  it  is  not 
necessary  to  note  here. 

The  English  wars  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been 
wars  in  Afghanistan,  the  quelling  ol  n^utvovs*  x«^0^&  '>k^ 
India,  England's  alliance   with  ¥ta\iefe  \\i  ^^  C.\\\ftsa^Nx 
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War,  ibe  Abyssinmn  War  in  1867,  and  the  reoeat  f 
with  Kgypt,  whicli  i-esiilted  in  the  loss  of  several  Eugligb-I 
lui^n  of  not*,  especially  the  renowned  and  brave  Chiaew 
Oordou,  whoeo  imprisonnient  and  inhiiman  murder  1)7 
tlip  siivnge  tbiluwers  of  Mahdi,  at  Kbartoun,  called  fortb 
loud  dftDiiuciations  against  the  military  measures  of  the 
EnglUb  government. 

The  Ii"ranco-German  War  in  1870,  resulting  in  tbe 
dowiifull  of  Napoleon  III.,  altbongh  not  entered  into  l»j 
England,  was  watched  with  intense  anxiety  bj  Qaeen 
Victoria.  Two  of  her  daughters,  the  Prinuessea  Vict«ri» 
and  Alice^  were  obliged  to  see  their  husbands  depart  fof 
the  seat  of  war,  and  the  beloved  Princess  Alice  devoted 
herself  with  untiring  enei^  to  the  care  of  the  sick  itnd 
wounded  soldiers.  For  the  eecoud  time  Queen  Victori* 
welcomed  the  fallen  Fi-eiicli  roonarchs  to  her  realm.  She 
had  received  the  fiimily  of  Louis  Philippe  with  kindness; 
and  tiie  Knipress  Kug^iiie,  together  with  the  dethroned 
emperor  and  tlie  young  IMnce  Imperial,  were  equally  the 
recipients  of  her  pity  ^and  sympathy.  Strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  foi'tiine  1  During  the  Crimean  War,  the  emperor 
and  empress  of  the  French  had  visited  Queen  Victoria, 
their  royal  ally. 

"  How  strange,"  says  the  queen's  journal,  "  that  I,  the 
granddaughter  of  George  III.,  should  dauee  with  Em- 
pei'or  Napoleon,  nephew  of  England's  greatest  enemy, 
now  my  most  intimate  and  nearest  ally,  only  six  years 
ago,  living  in  this  country  an  exile,  poor  and  unthouglit 
of !  " 

This  visit  was  afterwards  returned  by  Queen  Victoris 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  when  they  were  received  by  Na- 
poleon III.  with  groat  m.agiii  lice  nee  in  Paris,  and  attended 
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to  follow  the  example  of  the  English  in  the  great  World's 
Exhibition,  which  had  been  originall}'  conceived  of  by 
Prince  Albert,  when  he  devised  the  famous  Crystal 
Palace. 

This  great  International  Exhibition,  inaugurated  and 
carried  out  by  Prince  Albert,  this  first  Crystal  Palace  of 
the  world,  of  which  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  others  of 
the  kind,  have  been  copies,  some  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
none  of  equal  beauty,  is  best  described  in  Queen  Victoria's 
own  words :  — 

^^The  glimpse  of  the  transept  through  the  iron  gates, 
the  waving  palms,  flowers,  statues,  myriads  of  people 
filling  the  galleries  and  seats  around,  with  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  as  we  entered,  gave  us  a  sensation  I  can  never 
forget,  and  I  felt  much  moved.  We  went  for  a  moment 
to  a  little  side-room,  where  we  left  our  shawls,  and  where 
we  found  mamma  and  Mary,  and  outside  which  were 
standing  the  other  princes.  In  a  few  seconds  we  pro- 
ceeded, Albert  leading  me,  having  Vicky  at  his  hand  and 
Bertie  holding  mine.  The  sight,  as  we  came  to  the  mid- 
dle, where  the  steps  and  chair  (which  I  did  not  sit  on) 
were  placed,  with  the  beautiful  crystal  fountain  just  in 
front  of  it,  was  magical  —  so  vast,  so  glorious,  so  touch- 
ing. One  felt,  as  so  many  did  whom  I  have  since  spoken 
to,  filled  with  devotion,  more  so  than  by  any  service  I 
have  ever  heard, — the  tremendous  cheers;  the  joy  ex- 
pressed in  every  face ;  the  immensity  of  the  building ;  the 
mixture  of  palms,  flowers,  trees,  statues,  fountains ;  the 
organ  (with  two  hundred  instruments,  and  six  hundred 
voices,  which  sounded  like  nothing)  ;  and  my  beloved 
husband,  the  author  of  this  Peace  Festival,  which  united 
the  industry  of  all  nations  of  the  earth.  All  this  was 
moving  indeed,  and  it  was  and  is  a  day  to  live  forever. 


God  UoM  mw  devnt  Albett!  God  hima  av  ^ues3 
ROQBtrT,  wUck  ka«  •faown  itMtf  aa  gn*t  ti>-dsj':  Onr 
febgnlefid  utile gK^  God.  vho  aeoaed  to penvdt all 
tad  to  bleas  »I]  I  The  ooIt  efcni  ft  n  Chr  sU^nest  dcgm 
Rmindcd  me  of  n»  the  C'CnmalMn.  hat  Oi^  dkT't  IM»- 
ra]  wss  a  thooHUid  times  »ap»ior.  In  facU  it  fe  ntiiiBr. 
ami  cam  bear  no  conqMnaon.  from  its  peculiar  bewity  a^ 
oombtnatioD  of  aacb  strikiiig  and  difFcrvnt  objeeta.  I 
mean  tbe  flight  resembtaooe  ooIt  as  to  its  solMnBit; ;  Ik 
enthasiasm  and  cii^enDg.  too,  were  mach  more  bMcftdaSt 
for  ID  a  cfaorch  naturally  all  is  sHent.  .  .  .  Thu  m  ftll 
,  Ittippy.  thaokful.  I  need  not  saj ;  prood  ot  aU  Hat  M 
mr  dariiBg  hoaband's  suooeoK,  and  Of  Ik 
Khavtor  of  idt  good  people." 

Tboa  did  the  queeu  gracefully  acknowledge  ber  iodehttd- 
DeBS  Ui  tlie  devoted  husband,  nbo.  refiisiog  all  mks  hot 
tliat  of  Prince  Cousort.  s[>ent  his  life  lu  niiaisteriDg  W 
her  greatness,  and  eonsecnited  his  superior  taleols  of 
mind  in  unostentAtiouslv  smoothing  the  difliculties  io  ber 
royal  path.  Priuce  Albert  would,  without  doubt,  bare 
made  one  of  the  best  and  most  beneficent  rulers  that  Eag- 
land  ever  had,  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign ;  it  was  to  bis 
wise  head  and  clear  judgment  that  Victoria  waa  indebted 
for  many  of  the  popular  measures  of  her  government  dar 
ing  his  life :  and  his  loss  was  indeed  irreparable.  And 
her  eonntaiit  devotion  to  liis  memory  ia  a  mote  DoUe 
tribnte  to  him  than  the  magnificent  memorial  erected  br 
her  in  bis  honor,  even  though  the  inscription  reads :  — 

To  The  Beloved  Memory 

ALBERT,   THt  CRtM    ^HQ   GOOD   PRI^CE   COSSORT. 
Raised  b-j  Vv=,  ^>aVe.N-V.'i»\e4 -«\^«« 
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Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  in  her  recent  "Jubilee  Book," 
"The  Victorian  Half-Century,"  gives  the  following  in- 
cident :  — 

"  We  have  a  charming  picture  of  domestic  life  in  the 
letters  of  the  great  musical  composer  Mendelssohn,  who 
was  in  England  in  the  summer  of  1842.  ^  Prince  Albei-t 
had  asked  me  to  go  to  him  on  Saturday,  at  two  o'clock, 
that  I  might  try  his  organ  before  I  left  England.  I  found 
him  alone,  and  as  we  were  talking  away,  the  queen  came 
in,  also  alone,  in  a  simple  morning  dress.  She  said  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  for  Qlarepu>nt  in  an  hour,  and  then 
suddenly  interrupting  herself,  exclaimed,  "But,  good- 
ness !  what  a  confusion ! "  For  the  wind  had  littered 
the  whole  room,  and  even  the  pedals  of  the  organ  (which, 
by  the  way,  made  a  very  pretty  feature  of  the  room), 
with  leaves  of  music  from  a  large  p6rnoli6  that  lay  open. 
As  she  spoke  she  knelt  down  and  began  picking  up  the 
music;  Prince  Albert  helped,  and  I,  too,  was  not  idle. 
Then  Prince  Albert  proceeded  to  explain  the  stops  to  me, 
and  she  said  that  she  would  meanwhile  put  things  straight. 
I  begged  that  the  prince  would  first  play  me  something, 
that  I  might  boast  about  it  in  Germany,  and  he  played 
a  chorale,  by  heart,  with  the  pedals,  so  charmingly  and 
clearly  and  correctly  that  it  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  professional;  and  the  queen,  having  finished  her 
work,  came  and  sat  by  him  and  listened,  and  looked 
pleased.  Then  it  was  my  turn,  and  I  began  my  chorus 
from  "St.  Paul,"  "How  lovely  are  the  messengers." 
Before  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  first  verse  they  had  both 
joined  in  the  chorus,  and  all  the  time  Prince  Albert  man- 
aged the  stops  so  cleverly  for  me,  .  .  .  and  all  by  heart, 
that  I  was  really  quite  enchanted.  T\v«ii  \3Qfe  ^^^^^^^^ 
Prince  of  Gotha  came  in,  and  tY\eTe'w«A  xaat^  ^^\5gco%n 


\  ind  tUu  queen  asked  if  I  had  writteu  any  new  aongi,  asd 

I  Bsid  she  was  ver^-  fond  of  eingiug  my   publisbed  OQet> 

'ou  should  siug  one  to  liim,"  said  Prince  Albert,  and 

i  after  a  little  begging,  she  said  sbe  would  trv  the  "  ^rtil- 

,   Ifn^itfiVd  "  in  B  Qat.  "if  it  is  still  here,"  sbe  added,  -'for  ill 

my  music  is  packed  for  Clareniont,"     Prince  Albert  went 

to  look  for  it,  but  came  back,  saying  it  was  already  paiAed, 

'*But  one  might,  perhaps,  unpack  it,"  said  I.    "We  mist 

[  Bend  for  Lady ,"  she  said  (I  did  not  catch  the  nsme). 

tlic  bell  was  rung,  and  the  servants  were  sent  after  iti 
[  but  without  success,  and  at  last  the  queen  went  herself, 
P  wid  whilst  she  was  gone,  Pruice  Albert  said  to  me,  "She 
I  bega  you  will  accept  this  present  as  a  remembrance,"  md 
re  me  a  case  with  a  beautiful  ring,  on  which  is  en- 
graved ■'  V.  R.,  1842."     Then  the  queen  came  back,  and 

said,  ■'  Lady is  gone,  and  has  taken  all  my  things 

with  her.     It  is  reiilly  uiosL  annoying."  ' 

"However,  Mendolssohn  begged  that  he  might  not  be 
the  sulferer,  and  after  some  consultation.  Prince  Alhert 
said,  'She  will  siug  you  something  of  Gliick's.'  Thee 
they  proceeded  to  the  queen's  sitting-room,  where  there 
stootl  by  the  piiuio  a  mighty  rocking-horse  and  W 
great  bii-d-cages.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  |>ic- 
tures,  beautifully  bound  books  lay  on  the  tables,  and 
music  on  the  piano.  Mendelssohn  fonnd  among  the 
music  a  set  of  songs  of  his  own,  and,  first  sending  awaj 
the  [larrot,  '  for  he  will  aci'eani  louder  than  I  can  sing,' 
the  queen  sang  '  Schiiiier  ii»d  Scliuner  schmiicKi  sie '  quite 
charmingly,  in  strict  time  and  tunc,  but  with  one  slight 
error.  Mendelssohn  confessed  that  the  song  was  not  his, 
but  Ilia  sister  Fanny's,  and  she  then,  with  some  doabl. 
undertook  to  tv^  to  6\ii.«  Wa  '  PUqer  Spyiich,  Lass  dich 
nt/r,'  wMcli  she  «\\i\  (\\viVe  l-.vw\&.'i^A-^,ra\&.'«\'i\\  ^•MCHi'!£. 
feeling  niKl  cxyresRUm. 
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''Mendelssohn  says:  ^I  thought  to  myself,  one  must 
not  pay  too  many  compliments  ou  such  an  occasion,  so  I 
merely  thanked  her  a  great  many  times ;  on  which  she 
said,  ^^  Oh  !  if  only  I  had  not  been  so  frightened ;  generally 
I  have  such  a  long  breath.*'  Then  I  praised  her  heartily 
and  with  the  best  conscience  in  the  world,  for  just  that 
part,  with  the  long  C  at  the  close,  she  had  done  so  well, 
and  taking  the  three  notes  next  to  it  all  in  the  same 
breath,  as  one  seldom  hears  it  done,  and  therefore  it 
amused  me  doubly  that  she  herself  should  have  begun 
about  it.'  Afterwards  the  prince  sang  ^-Es  ist  ein  Schnit- 
ier^*  and  Mendelssohn  improvised  till  it  was  time  for  her 
Majesty  to  start  for  Claremont." 

Madame  de  Bunsen,  the  English  wife  of  the  Prussian 
ambassador,  thus  described  Queen  Victoria :  — 

*'  She  is  the  only  piece  of  female  royalty  I  ever  saw 
who  was  also  a  creature  such  as  God  Almighty  has  cre- 
ated. Her  smile  is  a  real  smile,  her  grace  is  natural ; 
although  it  has  received  a  high  polish  from  cultivation, 
there  is  nothing  artificial  about  her." 

Her  present  appearance  is  thus  given :  '*  Queen  Vic- 
toria possesses  a  short,  stout  figure ;  a  face  with  the  long 
upper  lip,  and  cold,  blue  eyes  of  the  Georges ;  straight 
bandcaus  of  gray  hair ;  a  ratlier  flushed  complexion ;  a 
most  graceful  walk ;  and  a  sort  of  sweet,  venerable,  nat- 
ural dignity  and  power  about  her." 

On  the  first  of  January,  1876,  Queen  Victoria  was  pro- 
claimed Empress  of  India. 

The  first  wedding  among  her  children  was  the  marriage 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria,  to  Frederick 
William,  now  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  The  queen 
herself  thus  writes  in  her  diary :  "  Went  to  look  «wt  iVsji^ 
rooms  prepared  for  Vicky's  bouejmoovi.    N^\^  \kx^\5^\ 
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It  quite  ftgitated  metolookat  tbem."     Aad  again, i 
iiig  the  wremony,  she  writes:  "My  ln»t  fear  of  1 
overooine  vanishwl  on  aeeuig  Vicky's   quiet. 
ctiin[)OHed  roauner.     It  waa  beautiful  to  bcp  he 
witli  I'^ritz,  their  haii<lH  joiucd.  aod  the  traia  borne  t 
^ight  young  liulies,  who  looked  like  a  cloud  of  f 
lioveriug  round  her." 

So  royal  mothora  are  akin  to  other  moLber»  n 
witnciia  tile  wedding  cereiuoniea  of  their  children.  . 
I'rinwsH  Alice  waa  the  next  to  marry ;  hut  a»  I 
riage  occurred  soon  aft^r  her  father's  death,  tlie  n 
WHS  Tery  quiet.  This  IotcIj  piincess  wiw  the  tin 
the  family.  She  seemed  to  inherit  a  large  portioa  o 
lamented  father's  tiwteH  and  traits;  and  as  'Uie  if 
Prince  Louis  of  Heaae,  won  all  hearts.  Her  aad  * 
from  malignant  diphtlieria,  which  dread  disease  had  j0 
snatched  away  a  darling  little  daughtci",  is  remembered  Ij 
all.  Since  her  death,  the  qncen  has  lost  another  chUi 
tier  youngest  son,  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany.  '' 

Ttie  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  manirf 
tlie  Ijenutifnl  and  charming  Princesa  Alexandra  of  Daft- 
mark.  Mnuj'  have  aaen  lier  fascinating  face,  and  Enj^4 
Iicople  love  to  greet  her  and  receive  her  gracious  smito 
Uf  the  sweet  Pi'inccss  of  Wales,  all  speak  in  lavish  tenM 
of  praise.  The  otiier  children  of  Queen  Victoria  are ;  the 
I'rinecsa  Helena,  married  to l*iince  Christian  of  Schleeirig- 
Ilolsteiu ;  Princess  Ix)nise,  now  Marrinise  of  Loiiiei 
Pi-inees8  lleati'lce,  lately  mairied  to  Prince  Henry  of  B»t- 
tenberg ;  I*rinc('  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  die 
being  sister  to  the  prosi-ut  czar ;  and  Prince  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Connaugitt,  who  uniiried  the  Princess  Marguerite  of 
Prussia,  dniigliter  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prassii) 
called  the  Red  Vvrnt'C. 
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